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REATA ; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART III. 


CHAPTER X.—THE “ MONKEY’S MIRROR.” 


Careless of beauty, she was beauty’s self. 


“Conrounp it! it’s enough to 
drive a fellow distracted, trying to 
get the effect of those lights through 
the tree-stems. Before you have 
time to put in a wash of yellow, 
the sky has turned orange, and pur- 
ple, and green, all in a minute— 
and your chance is gone.” 

They were sitting in the forest, 
—they two alone, Otto and Reata 
—and Otto was putting in the last 
touches to a sketch he had worked 
at for some days, the glorious tints 
of a tropical sunset showing through 
the foliage and trunks around. 

“Don’t do anything more to that 
grass,” said Reata, who was watch- 
ing his progress eagerly; “ you 
have made it nearly too long al- 
ready, and I shall be tempted to 
mow it down the way I shaved 
Ritter Toggenburg this morning.” 

Something in this last phrase had 
given Otto’s thoughts another turn ; 
so after a minute’s silence he said, 
with what seemed to Reata an ab- 
tupt transition, “ By the way, I want- 
ed to ask, is there any place about 
here where you can get things?” 
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“Get things!” Reata echoed, in 
genuine surprise; “can’t you put 
your query into a more definite 
shape? What do you mean by get, 
and what do you mean by*things ? 
Do you mean buying, stealing, or 
finding? and is it articles of food, 
dress, or ornament that you require ?” 

“ Not exactly any of these,” said 
Otto, with rather an awkward 
laugh; “and I fully intend to 
come by my purchases honestly.” 

“Then you mean to buy some- 
thing,” interposed Reata; “there 
is ove point settled at least. But 
under what head does the article 
come ?” 

“Well, gentlemen’s things, you 
know,” explained Otto, vaguely. 

“ Then I suppose you mean some 
especially horrible kind of tobacco, 
which you can’t get on without any 
longer, and the want. of which has 
been making you silent and absent 
for the last few days.” 

“Have I been silent and ab- 
sent?” he inquired, looking to- 
wards her, where she was sitting ; 
but he could only see the lower 
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portion of her face, for she had 
taken Ficha on her lap, and was 
bending over her, engrossed in 
plaiting up the woolly hair with 
fine grasses—a proceeding which 
bade fair to convert the paticnt 
animal, ere long, into a sort of 
vegetable hedgehog. 

“No, it has nothing to do with 
smoking; my wishes at this mo- 
ment lie more in the direction of 
knives than of tobacco.” 

“Knives! Good gracious! what 
do you want knives for? Are you 
expecting a hand-to-hand fight with 
the brigands? or are you not satis- 
fied with the cutlery provided in 
the house? or what? Do please 
come to the point about this mys- 
terious purchase of yours, which 
belongs neither to food, dress, nor 
ornament, but comes under the 
head of knives.” 

“ Well, in plain language, I want 
a razor.” 

Reata clapped her hands. 

“ A razor! Then you are going 
to cut off your beard. I am de- 
lighted! Just the other day I was 
wondering what your expression 
really is like. When will you get 
it? To-morrow? Please do.” 

“ Where will I get it, is more the 
question. Is there no place nearer 
than E where such an article 
can be procured ?” 

The fact was, that the casual 
remark about beards which Reata 
had made that morning, & propos 
of Ritter Toggenburg, had made a 
deeper impression on Otto’s mind 
than he would have liked to ac- 
knowledge. The very first thing 
he had done, on reaching his room, 
had been to scrutinise his face in 
the glass; and the conclusion he 
came to was, that his beard must 
be got rid of at once. But then, 
as he turned instinctively to his 
dressing-case, a weighty objection 
presented itself—he had no razors. 
‘Only now he remembered the fact 
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that an untimely lurch of the vessel 
had, in the early part of the voyage, 
sent his razor-case flying out of 
Piotr’s hand overboard, where with 
a minute splash it had sunk under 
the green surface, and probably now 
lay reposing at the bottom of the 
ocean, encrusted with corals and 
pearls, or buried in deep sea-weed, 

The most exasperating thing 
about the matter was, that Otto 
was perfectly aware that his fea- 
tures did not need any of that igno- 
minious “ planting-out” to which 
Reata had referred with such scorn, 
‘“‘“A man may be anything under 
his beard,” ‘she had said. “I 
wonder if she thinks I have got a 
jawbone like a gorilla; and if Piotr 
hadn’t been such a precipitate ass, 
I could have had my beard off now, 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

However, regretting was no good, 
nor swearing either, although “Otto 
indulged in some tolerably vigorous 
language on the subject. For a 
moment he speculated wildly on 
the possibility of making his pen- 
knife fulfil the office of a razor, 
but wisely abandoned the idea as 
unfeasible. He vowed, however, 
that by fair means or fou! he would 
have a razor before many days were 
past. 

“ Any place nearer than E 
Reata rejoined, in answer to his 
question; “well, there is no very 
civilised place. Up the hilis there 
is no village nearer than thirty 
miles; but to the east, over the 
plateau, there is a small village 
at fifteen miles’ distance, and it 
may possibly possess a razor or two, 
although I have no good grounds 
for believing so.’ 

«A small village at fifteen miles’ 
distance, which may possibly pos- 
sess a razor or two,” repeated Otto, 
reflectively; “‘ why, we are more out 
of the world even than I thought. 
Can you give me no more encourage- 
ment than that, Friulein Reata?” 
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“Yes, now I remember, there is 
a shop in the village; I noticed 
hammocks and sausages hanging 
outside. I advise you to try, at 
least; it is your best chance of 
getting shaved.” 

“Tam quite willing to try; but 
not being an aerial being, there is 
some difficulty about reaching the 
place. It is out of walking dis- 
tance; how about driving? Would 
my aunt consider it too far for her 
vehicle to go?” 

“Driving! You don’t know 
what you are talking about; no 
wheeled vehicle would ever get 
there whole. A great part of the 
way lies along a narrow path through 
the thick wood.” 

“Then there is nothing for it 
but patience and resignation. I 
suppose riding és 

“Riding! yes, that is the very 
thing,” she cried. 

“ But won’t my aunt——” Otto 
put in, rather dubiously. 

“Your aunt? The Giraffe? 
What possible objection could she 
have? Of course you shall ride, 
and I shall go with you to show 
you the way,” continued Reata, 
with perfect simplicity. “I have 
not had a ride since you came, for 
I never had any one to go with me; 
and the Giraffe did not approve of 
my scouring the country alone.” 

“But will she approve of this 
plan?” he inquired, still doubt- 
fully, 

“What is the use of asking so 
many questions? Of course she 
will approve. Oh, it will be de- 
lightful! And we must go te-mor- 
row, for the weather will not hold 
out much longer like this. There 
was a frog ercaking at my window 
this morning, and that is the surest 
sign of rain here; but you had 
better not mention the frog at all 
to the Giraffe, it might make her 
nervous.” 

“I will not be fool enough to 
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mention the frog. But how about 
a side-saddle? Is there one here ?” 

“ Certainly there is not.” 

“Can you manage without one ?” 

“Of course. I don’t need pom- 
mels to keep my balance; any 
saddle will do forme, I never rode 
any other way as a child. For the 
matter of that, I haven’t got a rid- 
ing-skirt either; but I will make 
the Giraffe give me her shawl— 
that will have to do.” 

Now that his first scruples were 
at rest, Otto was transported into 
the seventh heaven of happiness at 
the prospect of a long ride with her, 
and with her alone. An eager con- 
versation on the subject ensued, 
and he speedily came to the con- 
clusion that it was a most fortunate 
chance which had caused Piotr to 
drop his razors overboard. 

In talking, he took up his sketch- 
book again and began making a 
rough study of some broad-leaved 
creepers which hung down over the 
branches of a plantain close at hand. 
Soon he discovered that the creep- 
ers were not the real object of his 
study—that, in fact, they were only 
serving as a background to a sketch 
of Reata’s head. The brim of her 
hat was inconveniently broad, and 
hampered his view of her face; and 
besides, unaware as she was of his 
intentions, she was not by any 
means immovable, 

“For heaven’s sake, Fraulein 
Reata,” he exclaimed, involuntar- 
ily, as she turned right round in 
her position in order to watch a 
humming-bird on a bush behind 
her, “do not turn your head in 
that manner! I was just getting 
it right.” 

“Why should [I not turn my 
own head, if I choose?” she began, 
in surprise ; then, as he pointed to 
his .sketch-book, “you are paint- 
ing me? taking my portrait? But 
I thought you were doing the 
creepers.” 
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“T thought so too,” said Otto, 
penitently ; “ but I may go on with 
this, may I not ?” 

* Well, I suppose you had better ; 
but I can’t promise to sit very still.” 

There was a pause, broken pres- 
ently by Reata: “ Why did you say 
this morning that you will have to 
be leaving soon? You never said a 
word of that before.” 

“ My leave will soon be expired,” 
he answered, with asigh, ‘I bad 
not realised it before; I can’t be 
very long here.” 

“But you have only been ten 
days,” 

‘* Is it only ten days ?” he replied, 
pausing for a moment in his work. 
“What a lot of things happen in 
ten days!” 

“I can’t remember anything par- 
ticular having happened. Every- 
thing, on the contrary, has gone 
very smoothly —much smoother 
than I thought it would.” 

“People can get very well ac- 
quainted in ten days, I think,” he 
said; “it seems to me that I have 
known you all my life.” 

“ What nonsense you talk! You 
don’t know me a bit; you don’t 
know anything about me—not even 
my name.” 

“Oh yes, I know that; I found 
it out to-day,” he exclaimed trium- 
phantly, looking up at her. She 
raised her head very quickly, and— 
was it his fancy ’—she scemed to 
have grown a shade paler, and in 
her eyes there was the same fright- 
ened look he had seen there in the 
morning. 

“You know my name?” she 
said, in a half-alarmed, half-defiant 
tone. 

“Yes, indeed Ido. Why should 
it surprise you so? It seems to me 
more extraordinary that I should 
have been so long ignorant of it.” 

“Tell it me, then!” she com- 
manded, with her eyes still upon 
him. 


“ Friiulein Lackenegg.” 

Greatly to Otto’s surprise, and 
rather to his discomfiture, Reata 
broke into one of her rare thrilling 
laughs. 

“Well, perhaps I did not catch 
it quite correctly,” he said, in a 
slightly huffed voice; “I only heard 
it in a hurry. It may be Tacken- 
egg, or Sackenegg, or Backenegg ; 
but I am sure that is the sound of 
the name.” 

At each attempt Reata only 
laughed the more. “ No, no, it is 
all right,” she managed to say at 
last, recovering her gravity; “ the 
first name was right, and I really 
am very sorry for having laughed. 
I must beg your pardon; but you 
said it in such a comical manner.” 

The tears of laughter were in her 
eyes still as she looked at him across 
the grassy space which divided them, 
with half-clasped hands, and a deep 
colour in her cheek, brought there 
by her earnestness, How could he 
not forgive her! 

Otto felt foolish, and did not 
know what answer to make. 

“Oh, I am a fool!” he exclaimed, 
with extraordinary energy. “ Of 
course it is my fault; 1 always 
make a mess of names.” 

“ Well, how do you like my name, 
now that you have heard it?” she 
asked, speaking quite gravely, and 
bending down over Ficha to give 
the finishing touches to her herbal 
decorations. 

“JT like your Christian name 
better,” he answered, in a low voice ; 
“it is the loveliest I have ever 
heard.” 

“Is it really?” she asked, with 
true pleasure in her voice, “I am 
glad you like it; I am fond of it 
myself,—it was also my mother’s. 

“Then I suppose it is a true 
Mexican name, for I have never 
heard it before.” 

“No, I daresay not —it is not 
very common, It is not likely that 
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you should come across a second 
Reata.” 

“ No, most decidedly not ; I know 
I never shall,” he said, with a de- 
gree of assurance which surprised 
her much, 

“ And do you know what it sig- 
nifies ?” 

“Your name? Something de- 
lightful, I am sure.” 

“Nothing very delightful; noth- 
ing about flowers, or birds, or but- 
terflies, as perhaps you supposed.” 

“Nothing very horrible then, I 
hope. It couldp’t be; it is not in 
the nature of things.” 

“Do you know what a dazo* 
is ? 9”? 

“Of course I do; a thing you 
catch wild buffaloes ‘with, and ‘an- 
telopes also. I have seen it on 
pictures dozens of times.” 

“What sort of pictures ?” 

“Oh, a lot of men in fantastic 
costumes, prancing about on horses, 
and throwing elegant little nooses 
at gracefully ‘ambling antelopes.” 

Reata opened her eyes in sur- 
prise, and laughed. “ Now, list- 
en; 1 am going to tell you what 
they really are. In reality there 
are two sorts of lazos, What is 
usually called dazo is twisted out 
of hemp or threads of aloe, The 
Mexicans use it only for amuse- 
ment; and please remember that 
they do not catch wild buffaloes 
with it. The true Mexican Jazo 
is twisted out of leather thongs ; it 
is no plaything, but a terrible arm,” 

“ And which kind are you? The 
plaything, or the terrible arm ?” 

“Oh, I am the dreadful one, of 
course; couldn’t you have guessed 
that? Reata is exclusively the name 
for the great leather azo. I assure 
you, it is no joke for a buffalo to be 
caught with one of them.” 

“Do, Friiulein Reata, try and 
ay quiet for five minutes more,’ 
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Otto interrupted. “Iam just put- 
ting in the shades of your hair; and 
if you keep shaking it back in that 
wa ” 

“ By the by, how is my portrait 
getting on? I had forgotten all 
about it.” 

“Not very well, I am afraid ; 
that is to say, not to my satisfaction, 
You are as difficult to do as the 
sunset sky ; always changing.” 

“Why? Because I turn orange, 
and green, and purple, all in a 
minute ?” 

“No. Because you turn crimson 
and white, all in a minute.” 

“ Would you put your hat a trifle 
back?” he said, a minute later; 
“your eyebrows .are so much in 
shade that I cannot make them 
out,” 

She pushed up her Jeaf-bhat with- 
out raising her eyes. “I suppose 
there will be no difficulty in paint- 
ing them ; they will hardly be get- 
ting pointed, and square, and arched, 
all in a minute.” 

“No, but I have got them too 
arched here; they look more like 
Gabrielle’s eyebrows than yours,” 

“ By the by, haven’t all members 
of your family got very fine eye- 
brows? I have been told so.” 

“T believe they are considered to 
be rather good,” answered Otto con- 
fidently, wondering within himself 
whether Reata had noticed how 
well-marked his own were. “ Ar- 
nold has got a most tremendous 
pair, almost too thick and bushy, 
they give him such a_ severe 
look,” 

“Olivia Bodenbach had beauti- 
ful eyebrows, I believe,” remarked 
Reata, while idly passing her fin- 
gers through Ficha’s hair. 

“So I heard from my father; 
but she seems to have got rid of 
them somehow. How has that 

mapponer | ” 
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“Got rid of them!” Reata was 
beginning in surprise. ‘Good 
heavens, “what have I done!” she 
exclaimed, with sudden vehemence, 
seizing up Ficha at the same mo- 
ment, and burying her face in the 
fluffy coat. 

* Friulein Reata, what has hap- 
pened ?” asked Otto, in alarm, “I 
don’t think she can be much hurt. 
I did not hear her squeal. Shall 
I come and see ?” half rising as he 
spoke. 

“No, no, please don’t,” she re- 
plicd, lifting her face. “It was 
very foolish of me; it was only 
that I got a fright for a minute.’ 

“T didn’t know that you were 
so nervous; you don’t often start 
like that,” 

“No, I don’t often. It is all 
right now; please don’t bother me 
about it. Go on with your painting.” 

Otto obeyed. 

* Do you believe in family like- 
nesses?” Reata asked, a minute 
later, after a pause of reflective 
silence, 

“Of course I do. I am an in- 
stance of it myself.” 

* Ah yes, to be sure.” 

“ My family are remarkable for 
their resemblance to each other— 
as a rule.” 

“ Why do you say as a rule ?” 

“ Because there are exceptions,” 

“Tell me one.” 

“My aunt, for instance.” 

“Yes, the likeness between you 
and her is not striking, certainly.” 

“T hardly think it is” — and 
Otto smiled quietly to himself as 
he mentally compared aunt Olivia’s 
homely and ill-cut features with the 
east of his own faultless profile. 

“Some relations are very unlike 
each other—near relations too,—so 
unlike, that you would never guess 
them to be connected,” remarked 
Reata, while a curious ‘smile lurked 
about the corners of her mouth, 
and she bent once more over Ficha, 


putting some of the grass-stalks to 
rights, and passing her fingers ca- 
ressingly over the white silky ears. 

“There, White Puppy, you may 

0!” 

ir So that is the result of your 
evening’s work,” said Otto, laugh- 
ing, as ‘he watched the released and 
highly- -decorated animal stretching 
its legs complacently. 

“Yes; and now show me the 
result of yours,” and she put out 
her hand. “Don’t get up; just 
throw it over here, and I will 
examine it while you are putting 
up your colours,” 

He tossed the book, so that it 
fell by her side. 

“You have not done that very 
cleverly ; it has got closed, and [ 
shall have to hunt for myself. I 
am not quite sure whether I shall 
know my face on paper. This is 
Steinbihl, I know, and that Ham- 
burg, and—I hope this is not me 
an with a large frilled cap. 
You may have been making a 
caricature of me the whole time. 
It was foolish of me to trust you. 
Ah, how lovely!” she exclaimed, 
as she turned over another page, 
and she gave an involuntary start. 
“Who is it, Baron Bodenbach ?” 
as she saw him smiling ; “is it, can 
it be meant for me? Ah,” she 
went on, with a shade of disap- 
pointment in her voice, “I see you 
have not been doing my portrait at 
all! You have made an ideal head 
out of it, and only used my features 
as a foundation.” 

The page she had opened showed 
a sketch of her head, against the 
background of dark leaves. Fauit- 
less it certainly was not; but there 
was character and life in the features 
—a suggestion of great beauty, if 
not the perfect rendering of it. 
Otto had succeeded in giving the 
expression—that is, one of the 
hundred expressions of the lovely 
face before him. 
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“Tt is as like as I can make it,” 
he replied, with a sigh, 

“Nonsense!” she said, impa- 
tiently. “Of course, I know that 
I am fairly good-looking; but this 
is quite another thing.” 

To this he made no answer. 

“Don’t you think [ am fairly 
good-looking?” she said again, with 
a little stamp of her foot. 

She looked up for his answer, 
openly, innocently, without a shade 
of affectation or coquetry, but per- 
haps with just a passivg feeling of 
childish vanity. And then she met 
his gaze of ardent, undisguised ad- 
miration, fixed full upon her; and 
all at once she understood, 

Her eyes fell before his with a 
consciousness he had never seen 
there before. The crimson tide rose 
and rushed over neck, cheek, and 
forehead, suffusing the delicate 
skin with colour up to the very hair- 
roots. She put up her hand to her 
face, as if to check the tell-tale red; 
and in the next moment, before he 
had time to speak or know what 
she was doing, she had risen to ber 
feet, and was gone past him into the 
forest—flying as .if from a danger. 

Otto began several exclamations, 
and did not finish any, as he sat 
staring in amazement; but the trees 
hid her in a moment. He could 
only hear the fast receding bark of 
Ficha, who, wildly excited at this 
unexpected move of her mistress’s, 
had given chase, evidently thinking 
that something out of the common 
was in the wind. . 

Reata fied through the forest, 
hardly knowing why or from what 
she was running, and with no other 
object than that of getting to the 
house quickly, and shutting herself 
up in her room, 

She ran till she was breathless; 
and then, as her pace slackened, 
an idea seemed to strike her, for 
she turned rapidly aside and went 
still deeper into the depth of the 
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trees. She had a distinct object in 
view now; sbe wanted to reach 
the pool which she called the 
“ Monkey’s Mirror.” 

On the moss beside it she knelt 
down and looked with eager eyes 
into its cool depths, Together with 
branches and flowers, it sent back 
to her her warm, bright beauty in 
all its radiance; and for the first 
time she saw herself with different 
eyes. 

“Yes, it is the same face as in 
the picture,” she murmured, bend- 
ing down very low over the glassy, 
unruffied surface. “I am _ beauti- 
ful! Ilow could I not see it be- 
fore! I-read it, so clearly in his 
eyes when he looked at me now”— 
and at the very recollection, alone 
as she was in the forest, the blood 
shot to her cheek again. 

She put up her hands, and began 
hurriedly undoing her plaits, first 
one and then the other, and shook 
down the waves of dark hair over 
her shoulders; and then she bent 
forward again, till the dusky fringes 


trailed in the water, smiling at her 


own image, almost laughing with 
pleasure as she drank in each 
separate line of feature and form. 
With the instinct just born with- 
in her, she pushed up her sleeve, 
and gazed with loving vanity at the 
perfectly-shaped round white arm, 
wondering whether. most women 
had round white arms like that. 
“Yes, I am beautiful,” she re- 
peated, with an almost defiant in- 
flection of her voice, as she met the 
gaze of another pair of eyes, belong- 
ing to a hideous animal of the liz- 
ard tribe, speaking as if daring it to 
contradict her assertion, The aui- 
mal, squatting on a stone alongside, 
had been eyeing her proceedings 
with a mistrustful look. Apparently 
it lacked inclivation or courage to 
accept the challenge; for, turning 


- tail, it scuttled away in the grass in 


a crestfailen manner. 
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There are few women who reach 
the age of twenty-one without dis- 
covering the full worth of whatever 
charms they may happen to possess, 
On most, the sense of it grows 
gradually, in proportion to the en- 
couragement their vanity receives 
from their outer world. On some 
few it comes as a revelation—like 
a lightning-flash, which shows them 
their power. Of these, again, some 
have gained their beauty by degrees, 
unconsciously to themselves and 
perhaps unnoticed by others; while 
some women, who have always been 
in possession of perfect loveliness, 
are in ignorance of the truth—and 
this not through defect of intellect, 
but merely through the force of cir- 
cumstances. The mere habit of the 
thing, the bare fact of daily behold- 
ing in the glass the same outlines 
of beauty, will cause people of a 
certain character to undervalue or 
ignore their gifts. 

Such was Reata’s case. She had 
spoken perfect truth when she said 
that she considered herself to be 
fairly good-looking. 

Most undoubtedly she would 
have discovered ber advantages 
sooner had she mixed in society; 
but from her great isolation, and 
even more peculiar circumstances 
of her life, she had never been in 
the position cither' to test her pow- 
er over men, or to gauge her fair- 
ness against that of other women. 
I will not attempt to affirm that 
Reata was more innocent of the 
germs of vanity than the greatest 
part of her fellow-sisters; but as 
yet these germs had lain dormant, 
and it remained to be seen what 
effect this new element would have 
on her life—whether the knowledge 
to which her eyes had been opened 
would brush the first bloom of 
freshness off her heart. 

Her perceptions, once awakened, 
were keen; and now that her mind 
was turned upon this subject, it 


travelled with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. That one unguarded look of 
Otto’s had told ber much. Till 
that moment, from the very con- 
sciousness of his own weakness, he 
had been more prudent than was 
his wont, and had kept his secret 
unbetrayed. Of course there had 
been moments in the last ten days 
when any one less novice than this 
girl was would have guessed at his 
feelings; but to her those moments 
had told nothing. The thing was 
so new, so totally unexampled in 
her experience, that no perplexing 
thought had ever risen within her. 

She had fondled her newly-found 
beauty as a child does a plaything ; 
and now she sat quite still, slowly 
putting back her hair into its 
tresses. Meanwhile her thoughts 
were busily following up one train. 
Otto’s admiration was manifest ; 
but then—what more ? 

She had never read a novel; 
and all her idea of love was gathered 
from a very limited selection of old- 
fashioned German poetry. What 
was the expression in his eyes 
which had so startled her? Did all 
men always look at pretty women 
in that way? Or was it, perhaps, 
what was called Love? Did Ritters 
Delorges and Toggenburg look re- 
spectively at Kunigunde and the 
nameless nun in that fashion? 
“And did they feel as frightened 
as I did, and run away and make 
fools of themselves in the same 
way, I wonder?” she pursued her 
méditations, 

She had done plaiting up her hair, 
and, with her hands in her lap, sat, 
her eyes still on the pool, though 
now it was too dark to see any 
reflection. 

Yes, she thought she could under- 
stand his look now. “And I” 
she questioned herself, with sud- 
den curiosity. In words there came 
no reply; but for long she remained 
sitting, immovable as she was, still 
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looking at the shadowy pool, as if 
expecting to read her answer there. 

How long she would have re- 
mained thus I do not know; but a 
gentle weight on her sleeve roused 
her—something between a scratch 


and a pull, Ficha, one fore-paw 
extended, was gazing with intense 
pathos into her mistress’s face—with 
eyes that said, as plainly as eyes 
could say, 

“COME HOME!” 


CHAPTER XI,— ALARMED. 


No insurmountable objections 
having been raised by aunt Olivia, 
and the frog having been success- 
fully hushed up, Reata and Otto, 
soon after sunrise, started on their 
expedition. They rode in silence 
for some time,—Reata apparently 
intent upon guiding her steed 
among the scraggy brushwood of 
the bank which sloped down on 
to the plain; Otto in his mind 
attempting to analyse the change 
that had come over Reata since last 
night. It was nothing very pal- 
pable or definite; but still there 
was a change, and a change which 
he was puzzled to define. In some 
measure he connected it with the 
way she had so suddenly left him 
in the forest yesterday: but his 
mind was not clear on this point ; 
he was not able to follow all the 
workings which bers had under- 
gone. That she had been startled, 
he could not fail to perceive; and 
in the first moment of his aston- 
ishment accused himself of having 
offended, or in some way hurt, her 
feelings. But her manner when 
they met at once convinced him 
that this was not the case. There 
was no shade of coldness in it; but 
rather it was a change from gay to 
grave, from unrestraint to reserve, 
On meeting him in the breakfast- 
room she had proffered her hand 
with a certain timidity quite new 
in her, They had not been alone 
yet since; but even had they so 
been, Otto would have forborne 
questioning her on the subject. 
He confessed to himself that he 


did not know what to make of 
it, but likewise emnculnngen that 
he would probably make something 
bad of it if he attempted to m« addle. 

Yesterday Reata had been all 
eagerness about this ride, which 
she herself had planned. To-day 
there was a sort of shrinking, al- 
though no reluctance, in her way of 
alluding to it. She seemed content 
to take no more than a passive part, 
leaving all arrangements to him, as 
if glad of his guidance; and this 
laying-off of her usual independence 
was in Otto’s eyes an additional 
charm, 

Reata’s horse, which had been 
selected from the horse - paddock 
more with a view to use than to 
beauty, was a heavily but well 
built animal, answering to the name 
of Solomon—in height fifteen-two, 
with legs like pillars, looking up to 
avy amount of work, but not over- 
eager for it. 

Neither horse nor dress was cal- 
culated to show her off to particular 
advantage; for it would be useless 
to assert that aunt Olivia’s cashmere 
shawl, which had been converted 
into an impromptu riding-skirt, had 
anything very fascinating about it 
when viewed in that capacity. For- 
tunately, however, Reata’s looks did 
not depend upon dress. 

The roan mare which Otto rode 
was, as he himself had seen at the 
first glance, by far the most val- 
uable amongst Miss Bodenbach’s 
horses. He had kept his eye upon 
her ever since, and never passed the 
paddock or stables without casting 
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an admiring look at his favourite. 
Maraquita was rather above the 
usual height of the true Mexican 
breed, to which she belonged; per- 
fect in temperament and paces, and 
beautiful in build,—the very ideal 
of a soldier’s charger. Miss Boden- 
bach bad had the horse only fora 
few months in her possession; and 
judging from what he had seen of 
his aunt’s knowledge of horse-flesh, 
Otto doubted not that it was the 
merest chance which had brought 
such an irreproachable animal into 
her possession. 

A small imp-like being, in wide 
linen trousers, perched on the bare 
back of a gaunt chestnut, brought 
up the rear, acting as groom and 
provision-carrier to the party. A 
more ludicrous pair could hardly 
have been found. It would have 
been difficult to form a correct con- 
jecture as to what the boy’s age 
might be; for while in stature he 
looked about ten, his wizened fea- 
tures gave him the appearance of at 
least another ten years, and there 
was a set look about his short frame. 

Don Ramirez, his steed, being 
conspicuous in many ways, de- 
serves more than a passing notice. 
A gaunt, ungainly chestnut, stand- 
ing full seventeen hands; three im- 
mense white stockings, and a large 
white lantern on his face. A flav- 
our of thorough-breeding pervaded 
his bony frame, and something in 
his appearance suggested broken- 
down gentility, if not fallen gran- 
deur. From what particular point 
of grandeur he had fallen was un- 
known, for nobody on record had 
ever seen him look otherwise; and 
there was a tradition extant, that 
even in Don Ramirez’s best days a 
close observer could easily count his 
ribs, ‘The pompous name of Don 
Ramirez was his original appella- 
tion; but Reata had caused it to be 
changed into the more vulgar title 
of “the Bony One,” and as such he 

















was generally known, There was 
a certain dignity about him, a rem- 
nant of better days; and the free 
and easy comportment which the 
boy Ortega invariably indulged in 
when on his back seemed to offend 
his finer senses. Rarely did Ortega 
persevere for more than three min- 
utes in the position which rational 
beings adopt on horseback. When 
Reata’s back was safely turned he 
would rapidly make a change of 
posture, and seek to ease his limbs 
either by kneeling, sitting sideways, 
or with his face towards Don Ra- 
mirez’s tail; or if he thought the 
moment particularly favourable, 
would rise to his feet and perform 
the semblance of a war-dance. 

After a quarter of an hour of care- 
ful stepping they emerged on to flat 
ground, and setting their horses’ 
heads right across the plain, began 
a brisk trot, which brought them 
well out into the open. Otto, see- 
ing that there was no danger of 
Reata losing her seat with Solo- 
mon’s smooth swinging paces, pro- 
posed a canter, which she eagerly 
acquiesced in. 

‘The cool breeze which tempered 
the heat to-day made the forenvon 
especially agreeable for riding, and 
the clouds which lightly veiled the 
sun, although they robbed the plain 
of its usual brilliancy of aspect, were 
far pleasanter than the scorching 
rays. 

Away the cavalcade bore: the 
roan mare leading, snorting, and 
passionately tossing her head ; Solo- 
mon plunging on half a length be- 
hind; the rear brought up by “the 
Bony One,” his head very high up; 
while Ortega, balancing the pro- 
vision-basket with great nicety on 
his head, further diversified the as- 
pect of the party by swinging his 
two arms alternately round in their 
sockets, like a windmill suddenly 
gone mad, 

On they sped, over the unbroken 
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level of the prairie grass, most glori- 
ous expanse of riding-ground— 
smooth and elastic, free of deceit- 
ful molehills, and innocent of those 
little patches of swamp which some- 
times neutralise the finest stretches 
of land. To the right, the line of 
bank and wood; a mass of low 
shrubs piled at the foot; little 
bushes with dense dull grey foli- 
age, the leaves hard and _ stiff; 
higher up the groups of agaves and 
eactuses, their outline broken here 
and there sharply by the lofty head 
of a palm-tree. Across the plain, 
to the left, the same thing repeated, 
only seen more dimly, topped by 
the blueness of the hills; and at 
the far, far end, straight in front, 
the same green and faint blue lines 
just visible, with the clouds hover- 
ing above. 

Whatever shade of constraint 
Reata had felt at first, vanished 
during that gallop; and when at 
length they drew up, and allowed 
the steaming horses to recover 
breath, it was with all her usual 
outspoken frankness of manner that 
she exclaimed, “Was not that 
heavenly! I don’t think I have 
enjoyed anything so much for 
ages |” 

The discovery of her own beauty, 
which Jast night had so startled her, 
was forgotten now; or rather she 
had accepted it as a fact, and with 
wonderful rapidity got accustomed 
to the idea, Hers was not the sort 
of nature on which such a discovery 
would act oppressively, or tend to 
make self-conscious for any length 
of time. She bore her honours 
lightly, gracefully, as if she had 
known them for years; and al- 
though, like a true woman, she re- 
joiced with all her heart at her 
treasure, she did not turn het 
thoughts to considering the best 
means of drawing profit from it. 

As she slackened reins, and pat- 
ted her horse’s neck approvingly, 





Reata cast a stolen glance at Otto. 
Never had he appeared before her 
to such advantage; never before 
had she been so struck with his 
good looks and graceful figure. 
“Of course that comes from his 
being a cavalry soldier,” she decid- 
ed in her mind; “a cavalry soldier 
must always Jook better on horse- 
back than off.” 

And she really believed this as 
she said it to herself. It never 
once occurred to her, that had she 
passed the day with him as usual 
in the house, or in the forest, this 
day would not have been quite as 
other days—that she would have 
looked at him with a new attention, 
and considered him in a different 
light. She was aware of a change 
in herself since yesterday, but she 
was not aware of all its effects. 

In her eyes Otto’s riding was the 
very ideal of the noble art. Mexi- 
cans belong to the wiidest riders 
under the sun; they are positively 
heedless of danger. Reata, with 
Mexican blood in her veirs, would 
have scorned the idea of a man 
who showed anything but the most 
reckless coolness on horseback. 

If Reata’s thoughts were at this 
moment tinged with a feeling of 
admiration she had never been 
aware of before, Otto’s were just 
then little short of adoration. He 
had many times heard of the great 
prowess of the fair Mexicans as 
riders, but he had never believed it 
possible that a woman riding a 
lady’s seat on a man’s hunting- 
saddle, and not in the constant 
habit of it, could maintain herself 
with such faultless equilibrium dur- 
ing a hard gallop of ten minutes. 
(Reata was riding, as all Mexican 
women do, on the right-hand side 
of the horse.) 

They had another long canter 
after that; for it was necessary to 
gain ground while they could, as 
their way later lay along a steep 
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path in the hills. When they 
drew rein this time, the green and 
blue lines which bounded the ex- 
tremity of the plain were much 
nearer, Palm-trees and plantains 
detached themselves singly or in 
groups from the darker background, 
and the low prickly masses of the 
Syngenists could be distinguished 
like a bulwark at the foot. On all 
sides the fantastic cactuses waved 
their spiny arms high up in the 
air. » Sometimes they were mon- 
strous boas, reared a hundred feet 
from the ground; at other times 
they crawled and twisted like brist- 
ly reptiles on the earth: the dead 
and the living growing together in 
one inseparable mass; the living 
green, juicy, and vigorous—the 
dead white, dry, and _ rustling, 
thrusting in their withered skele- 
tons between the ranks of their 
successors. 

Abreast of the riders, peacefully 
grazing or lying on the grass, was a 
herd of white horses; their colour 
throughout uniform, modified only 
by age, and descending from the 
dead white of the aged animals to 
the gray shading on the coats of 
the frisky foals, who gambolled 
about at their ease by the side 
vf the mothers, and under their 
parent’s watchful eye. Otto was in- 
terested by the sight, and drew 
nearer for a closer view. The riding 
horses neighed frantically, and the 
greys answered in a chorus. Some 
of the youngest and most foolish 
amongst the foals came trotting up, 
followed at a distance by their more 
prudent but anxious mothers, and 
with elongated neck and glistening 
eyes snuffed and flared inquisitive- 
ly at the strangers. On Ortega’s 
spirits, the spectacle of the horses 
had the effect of a strong and 
sudden stimulant. His ideas of 
the dignity of a groom’s deport- 
ment when accompanying a lady 
and gentleman on horseback, vague 


and undefined as they had been be- 
fore, entirely collapsed now. He 
got to his feet, to Don Ramirez’s 
openly-expressed indignation, and 
hallooed loudly to the herders— 
they answering with a peculiar wild 
ery, used as a signal on the plains, 
Reata’s vehement remonstrances, 
given in Spanish, were insufficient 
to calm him down, and it needed a 
few strong German phrases from 
Oito, which, although incompre- 
hensible, acted as a sedative. He 
caught up the spirit of the thing, 
if not the letter, and humbly ex- 
plained that the horse-shepberds 
were his amigos intimos. When 
they had trotted clear of the greys, 
they looked back and saw the little 
foals kick up their heels and go 
careering back to their mothers’ 
sides, where they stood with ears 
erect, watching with quivering ex- 
citement the progress of the riders 
—a mixture of youthful frivolity 
and filial obedience. 

The site of S was unprepos- 
sessing in the extreme, It was a 
wonder how, in a picturesque coun- 
try, it had managed to get itself 
built in such an _ unpicturesque 
spot: the houses all crowded up 
near together, leaning totteringly 
against each other, as if for sup- 
port ; and the bare hillside, with the 
oxen grazing on it, rising steep above 
the roofs. V egetation was dwarfed 
and scanty ; the luxuriant trees and 
juicy herbage of the forest had re- 
tired here, and made way to an 
arid, stony ground, not unlike the 
grand desolation of the Karst. The 
shallow valley, which lay so high 
up in the hills, was open to the 
cold sweep of the north and east 
winds, which, meeting with no op- 
position, blew mercilessly over the 
palm-covered huts. 

Ortega was sent on to recon- 
noitre; and by the time they got 
up to him, the whole population 
had collected, and formed a dense 
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circle round “ the Bony One.” Or- 
tega was carrying on conversation 
with everybody ‘at once, and the 
result was a shrill and deafening 
noise; but at the sight of two new 
and greater objects of interest, sud- 
den silence came over the multi- 
tude. Every tongue was hushed, 
and all eyes fixed with awe and 
admiration on the ponderous folds 
of aunt Olivia’s cashmere shawl. 
Never before had riditig-habit been 
crowned with such success. It 
was, in half-audible whispers, pro- 
nounced to be of a regal splendour, 
and worthy of aqueen. Reata, being 
well used to the habits of her coun- 
try-people, took both the curiosity 
and the admiration with perfect 
composure, and with Otto’s aid 
dismounted. Solomon’s reins were 
thrown to Ortega; and Reata say- 
ing something in an imperative 
tone in Spanish, to the effect that 
somebody was to hold the third 
horse, there was a wild rush of all 
the male members of the commu- 
nity, which ended in the roan be- 
ing fought for by half-a-dozen pairs 
of brawny arms. The excitement 
threatened to terminate in a regular 
fight, as the slightest cause will pro- 
voke in Mexico; but some expres- 
sive motions of Otto’s riding-whip 
caused most of the combatants to 
retire. A tall swarthy fellow, with 
a battered straw hat, a dark red 
scarf round his waist, and an evil- 
looking scowl on his face, who had 
been among the hottest of the 
candidates, stepped back, muttering 
some fearful-sounding Spanish oaths 
between his teeth, and throwing an 
enraged glance at the lad who had 
got possession of the reins and a 
vindictive one at Otto. 

Whenever a rare chance did 
bring a stranger to S——, it could 
only” be with the object of visiting 
the shop. The inhabitants well 
knew this; and instinctively they 
now led the way towards their 
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proudest building—the tienda of 
the place. Sefior Ambrosino, the 
apothecary, landlord, cook, barber, 
and general dealer of 8 , being 
already forewarned of what was in 
store for him, stood at the door of 
his house, bowing to the ground, 
and repeating protestations of re- 
spect and of his willingness to 
perform any service that could be 
named, 

“ Does el suo Senorio wish to be 
bled, bacios la manos de Vd to dine, 
or to have his hair cut ?” he began, 
in the most affable manner; “ or 
does the Seforita desire to see my 
silk handkerchiefs or Guayaquil 
hats, servidor de Vd? Ihave some 
excellent—bacios la manos de Vd— 
mescal in bottles, and some first- 
rate fresh leeches which could be 
applied in a moment, servidor de 
Vd; no trouble, and moderate 
charge,—or if that does not suit, 
will ed suo Serorio name whatever 
article is required ?” 

Without many preliminaries the 
errand was explained; but at the 
mention of razors, Sefior Ambros- 
ino’s face clouded over. 

“Caramba!” he — exclaimed, 
adopting an attitude of theatri- 
cal despair, “ how unfortunate! If 
you had asked me for fever-pills or 
mantillas (such splendid ones as. I 
have, embroidered with parrots and 
palm-trees!)— if you had called 
upon me to draw a tooth or boil 
you a mango, I should have re- 
joiced in the happiness of serving 
you. But a razor!—one of the 
only two on which I subsist as a 
barber !—impossible!” and digging 
his hands deep down into the pockets 
of his linen trousers, the worthy 
shopman planted his back against 
the wall in dejected resignation. 

“Then we may as well go home 
aguin, I suppose,” said Otto, turn- 
ing to Reata and speaking with a 
bad assumption of indifference. 

onsense !” she replied, coolly ; 
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“don’t you see that he is dying to 
sell you a razor ?” 

“ But if he denies having any for 
sale?” asked Otto, unable to per- 
ceive any signs of this ardent wish. 

“If el suo Senorio will be so kind 
as to take place,” began Ambrosino, 
in a depressed tone of voice, * I 
will be happy to take off his beard, 
or his hair, or both, in a minute, 
bacios la manos de Vd: no trouble, 
and moderate charge.” 

This obliging offer being declined 
most decidedly, Sefior Ambrosino’s 
spirits sank to a point which was 
almost melancholy, 

“Tf that does not suit, then I 
am at a loss how to oblige el suo 
Senorio; 1, Ambrosino, who have 
never been at a loss before — not 
even when I was asked to make a 
peruke out of a buffalo’s tail. Such 
a splendid peruke as it was! But 
sell a razor! my only means of 
living! take the bread out of my 
own mouth !—impossible !” 

“How much will you take for 
it?’ was the only rejoinder Reata 
made, 

“ Sixty pesefas,” replied Sefior 
Ambrosino, with a lugubrious sigh. 

“Give him thirty,” said Reata 
in German to Otto, leaning back 
vp her bench. 

Seftor Ambrosino looked at the 
money, which Otto tossed on to the 
rough-hewn table serving as counter, 
with a funereal air, but without a 
word. The thirty pesetas once dis- 
tinetly before his eyes, the elas- 
ticity of his spirits returned, as if 
by magic. He produced a broken 
box, containing two razors, from 
which ke carefully selected the 
worst; and with immense courtesy 
of speech, and salutations worthy 
of an ambassador, he handed it over 
to Otto. 

Outside the door, under a little 
morsel of projecting roof, there 


* The coral-coloured snake. 


was a rickety table and a couple 
of stools; and here, in sight of 
the admiring inhabitants, the provi- 
sion-basket was opened, and they 
ate their frugal repast. It was like 
a dinner in a play. Every action 
and movement could not have been 
considered with more attention had 
they been actors on the stage; and 
certainly every morsel which they 
carried to their mouths would not 
have been followed with such deep 
and breathless attention. 

“ Madre de Dios, what a fringe !” 
exclaimed a fine-looking woman, 
who had pushed boldly to the very 
front of the row, pointing to the 
shawl, which Reata had flung over 
the palisade. “It is twisted as 
thick as young coralillos.” * 

“ Caramba! yes, a splendid gar- 
ment!” echoed a_ repulsive old 
crone, bent double over her stick, 
“Fine taste the Seforita has, ver- 
daderamente. A handsome shawl 
she has chosen, and a still hand- 
somer esposo,t hi, hi, hi! They 
make a fine couple. Where did 
she pick him up, I wonder, She 
must have been clever about it, 
for by his white skin he is no 
Mexican, hi, hi, hi!” she tittered 
shrilly. And the girls alongside 
began pushing each other and 
giggling, while some of the men 
laughed loud and coarsely. 

The last speakers had been so 
near that Reata’s quick ears had 
caught every word. She grew scar- 
let, and bit her lip; and, with a 
nervous dread of what the effect 
might be on Otto, she glanced 
instinctively at him, His uncon- 
cerned expression reminded her re- 
assuringly that the remarks, made 
in Spanish, had been to him un- 
intelligible. Nevertheless she felt 
that her position was getting awk- 
ward, Not a moment longer would 
she stay there. All her innocent 
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pleasure in the expedition was 
gone. It was the first time that 
she was brought in face of the un- 
pleasant consequences which the 
slightest imprudence is attended 
with in this world; and she con- 
demned her conduct bitterly, as 
unpardonably foolish, Her own 
simplicity provoked her; it was 
nothing less than inconceivable 
idiotey, she thought. How could 
she have been so simple as to go 
on an expedition of this sort, a 
long day’s ride alone with Otto, 
alone with any man? It was in 
her nature to rush to extreme con- 
clusions; and at this moment she 
doubted not that Otto must think 
her either very stupid or else very 
light-headed. 

Being thoroughly put out with 
herself, she, woman-like, vented 


her humour upon the man who was 
unwittingly the cause of her em- 
barrassment. 

“T don’t know why we are sit- 


ting so long here!” she exclaimed, 
rising so ‘abruptly as to upset the 
three- legged stool she had _ been 
sitting on, “I am not in the least 
hungry ; it is enough to take away 
one’s appetite, to be stared at like 
wild beasts at a show. If you are 
done, Baron Bodenbach, I think we 
had better be going.” 

“T am quite ready,” answered 
Otto, saying what was not true; 
for he had not half satisfied the 
fine appetite engendered by his ride. 

In reply to Sefior Ambrosino’s 
flowery sentences, his profound 
reverences, and humble cravings 
for further idéstre favor, Reata only 
deigned to give a short adios and a 
very slight nod; and then, having 
settled her shawl] again, she walked 
quickly up the street, and called 
pereroptorily to Ortega to lead up 
the horses. She had not minded 
the crowd before; but now the 
sight of all those faces around was 
hateful. She felt their eyes fast- 
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ened on her with gaping curiosity ; 
and in the front row she caught 
sight of the odious crooked hag 
talking in eager whispers to the 
women near her. There was al- 
most reluctance in the way she 
allowed Otto to help her into the 
saddle; gladly would she have dis- 
pensed with his assistance entirely, 
had she been able to do without it. 
As it was, her nerves were off their 
usual balance; she slipped back 
the first time almost into his arms, 
which put the climax to her ill- 
humour and to the interest of the 
crowd. Once safely in the saddle, 
she did not wait a second, but 
started off briskly, scattering the 
urchins, who had been uuprepared 
for such a hasty exit, and leaving 
Otto to follow as best he could, 

A universal cheer, half ironical, 
half encouraging, followed the party ; 
and then in the next minute they 
were out of hearing—alone in the 
silent valley. 

Within the last hour the sky had 
grown leaden and heavy; but not 
a breath was stirring the air. The 
bad weather was coming, with less 
warping than it usually gave. They 
might not reach home dry. 

Otto said as much to Reata, when 
he was by her side, and also that it 
would be advisable, bad as the road 
was, to keep on trotting, if she did 
not think that the fatigue would be 
too great for her. He had been no 
less surprised at her sudden depar- 
ture than the inhabitants of S 
and putting spurs to Maraquita, 
had soon overtaken+Solomon with 
his steady but ponderous gait. 

“Yes; we had decidedly better 
push on,” Reata said, in answer to 
his apprehensions about the weather. 
“T wish we were at home again. I 
am sick of the whole concern. It 
was very foolish of us to start on 
this expedition, when we knew 
that the rain could not be far off.” 

“But surely we cannot lay the 
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whole blame on our imprudence ? 
This change has come with unex- 
pected suddenness. You said ‘yes- 
terday that the clouds gather for 
two days, as a rule, before the wet 
sets in,” 

“Did I? Then I have got wiser 
since yesterday,” was her reply, 
given almost sharply. “At any 
rate, there is no use disputing; let 
us get on, for heaven’s sake! Or- 
tega, I insist on your sitting quietly, 
not dangling your legs like that 
round ‘the Bony One's’ neck; do 
you hear? And see that you keep 
close behind us.” 

“Are you sure that trotting will 
not tire you too much ?” Otto asked, 
anxiously. “ The path is very rough, 
and you will be dreadfully shaken.” 

“But you have just said that it 
is our best course, and you knew 
that the path was rough; and be- 
sides,” she added coldly, “ you need 
not be disquieted on my account; I 
am not likely to get tired on horse- 
back.” 

They proceeded at a steady pace 
along the track, intent on picking 
their way over the broken ground ; 
and silent, not only on this account, 
but because Otto, finding that all 
bis attempts at conversation had 
failed most deplorably, had given 
them up. 

Their path led them first down 
the treeless hollow, then into the 
shadow of the forest, where they 
had to ride single file—Otto at the 
head and “the Bony One” bring- 
ing up the rear. For a full hour 
the road remained the same, requir- 
ing attention at every step, and 
necessitating a sharp look-out a- 
head, in order to avoid holes and 
the uuamberless tree-roots which 
straggled across at every moment. 

It was a monotonous part of the 
forest, with none of the mixed 
character which tropical forests 
usually present, Cotton-trees were 
here the exclusive tenants of the 
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ground ; the riders had but an end- 
less vista of thin stems standing 
straight and stiff, stretching away 
onall sides. High above them, in 
the crown of branches at the sum- 
mit, there was the unbroken buzz- 
ing sound of the wild bees, hum- 
ming softly over their nests. But 
even this was monotonous; and 
down below there was nothing to 
break the quiet, save when a ripe 
fruit came down with a thump on 
the hard sward. 

In spite of her proud protesta- 
tions, Reata, before they bad gone 
far, began to acknowledge to herself 
that she had overtaxed her strength. 
Not having felt the slightest fatigue 
in the morning, she thought that 
she never would get tired. But 
galloping over an even plain, and 
this sort of continued jogging, to- 
gether with the strain laid upon 
the attention, was a very different 
thing. She thought with dread of 
the way still before her; for al- 
though now close upon the end 
of the forest, yet there was a long 
expanse of marsh between them 
and the plain, and to circumvent it 
would take as long as the way they 
had come. But the thought of ac- 
knowledging her fatigue, and thus 
gaining the rest she longed for, she 
repudiated with, scorn. It was not 
only that she prided herself on her 
untiring strength in equestrian ex- 
ercise, but how could she now de- 
mean herself before the man whose 
anxiety on her account she had 
treated so disparagingly ? 

At last the cotton-trees were left 
in the rear, and now there lay be- 
fore them a clear space which they 
would have to cross before entering 
on the path among the tall bushes 
to the left —the only practicable 
road to the plain. 

As soon as they were out of the 
shadow of the trees, they perceived 
the figure of a man sitting at the 
foot of a wild-pear bush. He raised 
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his head at the sound of their 
horses’ hoofs, and while they ap- 
proached kept his eyes fixed on 
them with an intent stare. 

He had a heavy red sash tied 
round his waist, and an evil scowl 
on his face; and, moreover, there 
was something stuck in his waist- 
band—something that had not been 
there before, when they had seen 
this man in the village—something 
that shone like well-polished metal. 
When they had got a dozen paces 
nearer, Otto saw that it was a pair 
of pistols, 

The man kept his eyes fixed on 
them as they passed him close, and 
when they looked back at him he 
was still in the same position—still 
bending forward eagerly, with his 
face towards them. 

“T did not notice before that 
that fellow carried pistols,’ Otto 
remarked, when the bushes had 
hidden the man from view. 

“T know he had none,” she 
answered, 

“Upon my word, it looks almost 
as if he had been waiting for us,” 
said Otto, laughing, but with a 
shade of real anxiety in his tone; 
then, as he suddenly perceived the 
paleness of her face, and attributing 
it to her nervousness, “ there is not 
the slightest cause for alarm, Friu- 
lein Reata. Although we have not 
got any arms with us, remember 
that we are mounted, and that 
scoundrel is on foot. It is quite 
impossible that he should overtake 
us,” 

“T am not afraid,” she answered, 
throwing back her head haughtily ; 
“but for the matter of that, the 
man could very easily overtake us 
by cutting through the marsh; it 
will not bear a horse’s weight, but 
it will a man’s, There is no diffi- 
culty in the way of his shooting us, 
that I can see.” 

“He shall not touch a hair of 
your head while I have breath re- 
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maining !” Otto exclaimed, excit- 
edly. 

“Tf we are both to be shot, 
which seems to me highly improb- 
able,” she replied, in the spirit of 
contradiction which, with her, was 
the usual form of ill-humour, “ it is 
no matter which of us is first.” 

Otto again relapsed into dis- 
couraged silence. 

Would the path ever come to 
an end? Reata asked herself every 
minute. Each pace made her feel 
more faint and giddy. It was three 
in the afternoon, and breakfast had 
in reality been her only meal that 
day. She was glad that Otto was 
on in front, for he could not see how 
pale her cheeks were getting, nor 
how convulsively she was clutching 
on to the saddle to steady herself. 
The shawl seemed to be dragging 
down her legs like lead; the bushes 
and stones were dancing before her 
eyes in an endless monotony. The 
little white lilies that grew thickly 
between the tufts of rank marsh- 
grass, and which she had thought so 
pretty in the morning, now seemed 
to her ghastly and shapeless. 

Well she knew that with a single 
word she could put an end to all 
this misery, but her foolish pride 
would not let her speak; and be- 
sides, she shrank with morbid dread 
from anything that might prolong 
this ¢éte-a-téte, which she so much 
wished over. No: she would man- 
age to hold out, she thought; and 
then, in the next minute, she called 
out faintly to Otto to say that she 
wanted a rest; but she said “ Baron 
Bodenbach” in such a low voice 
that he did not hear, and kept 
steadily on. She almost felt glad 
that he hadn’t heard her; but 
when, a few minutes later, they 
had got to the end of the marsh, 
almost on to the edge of the plain, 
and Otto turned round towards her, 
her last resolution gave way, and 
she slid off her horse and stood 
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beside it, looking as if she would 
faint. 

He was by her side in an instant, 
with a face almost as white as her 
own. 

* For heaven’s sake, are you ill? 
What has happened?” and, half 
timidly, he put out his arm as if 
to support her; but she frowned, 
and drew back a step. 

“No, no, please don’t,” she said, 
speaking with a mixture of alarm 
and haughtiness; “I am quite well, 
only tired. I shall rest a minute, 
and I—I should like some water.” 

“ You shall have some directly,” 
he answered, confidently, although 
he had no reason to suppose that 
there was a drop of water within 
three miles—the water in the marsh 
being fetid and undrinkable. “ But 
oh, Friiulein Reata, why did you 
not speak before? It has been too 
much for you. What a brute I 
was not to guess that! If you can 
only reach that bank over there, 
there is a dry sheltered spot where 
you can rest.” 

Reata shook her head in reply; 
but she was forced to take his 
proffered arm for support, which 
she did with the less reluctance as 
a vague conviction rose in her mind 
that if she did faint he would 
earry her, and that would be much 
worse, 

With a sigh of relief she sank 
down on to the soft cushion of 
grass, and leant back against the 
little piece of steep bank, which 
to her seemed more delicious than 
any arm-chair she had ever sat in. 

By wonderful good-luck it ap- 
peared that there was, at a short 
distance—not more than a few hun- 
dred paces, in fact—a draw-well ; 
one of those used to water the herds 
of horses that inhabit the plateaux. 
Ortega was despatched with a flask 
to be filled; and meanwhile Otto 
made fast the horses to the stoutest 
bushes he could find, and Reata sat 


quite still, with half-closed eyes, 
enjoying the feeling of entire re- 
pose and the sudden quiet which 
had come over her. And yet she 
could not quite do away with the 
anger she felt against herself and 
against Otto—an anger that sprang 
from alarm. Her mind was full of 
contradictions at this moment; she 
felt provoked and grateful, annoyed 
and relieved, all at once, On the 
whole, annoyance had the upper 
hand; and she replied to Otto’s 
inquiries in the same cool tone she 
had used towards him during the 
last two hours. It seemed almost 
as if she wanted to make up for 
the weakness which had forced her 
to lean on him, by the repelling ici- 
ness of her manner. The change, 
inexplicable as it was to him, 
wounded him deeply. Think as 
he might, he was not able to call 
to mind a single circumstance, even 
the slightest, by which he could 
have given her cause for offence. 
Even granted that her humour was 
variable, and that over-fatigue was 
telling on it, still he thought that 
some deeper ground must be under- 
lying. Could it be that she had 
guessed his feelings, and wanted to 
crush his hopes at once? Or had 
she taken a sudden violent hatred 
to him? What would he not give 
if only she would speak to him as 
she had spoken yesterday—as she 
had spoken during the last ten days! 

“] wish I had gone for the water 
myself,” he said, after some silence. 
“ That boy is sure to take his time 
about it.” 

“You couldn’t have gone faster 
than Ortega, and probably you would 
not have known how to draw the 
water.” 

“T should have managed some- 
how,” said Otto, colouring slightly, 
with a foolish feeling of mortifica- 
tion. “Iam not as awkward as it 
seems I appear. But I wish you 
would be persuaded to drink a little 
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I am sure it would revive 
“No, thank you,” she answered, 
shortly. 

“It may be ten minutes before 
the water comes ’ 

“ Well, I can wait for it; and 
besides, I feel a great deal better 
now. Are you quite sure that the 
horses are safely fastened? It 
would not do to have one of them 
escaping.” 

Otte, for answer, bent aside the 
twigs of the bushes to the right, 
and disclosed a partial view of the 
horses, in reality not more than a 
dozen yards from them, although 
hidden by the dense foliage. Solo- 
mon, who was the nearesi, had not 
lost a single instant in stretching 
his ponderous limbs on the grass, 
and was enjoying the unexpected 
rest. Maraquita, alongside, stood 
erect, looking over her shoulder, 
and, with ears bent forward and 
dilated nostrils, appeared to be 
straining to catch some distant 
sound, or snuffing something in 
the air far off. “The Bony One, ° 
forming the outpost, was making 
better use of his opportunities, in- 
dulging in a hearty meal on all the 
branches within his reach. 

“ Apparently you have little con- 
fidence in my arrangements, Friiu- 
lein Reata,” said Otto, half re- 
proachfully, as he let the twigs fall 
back into their place. “ Do you not 
think that a cavalry soldier ought 
at least to be ‘able to encamp his 
horses safely ? ” 

“How can I have confidence, 
when I have bad so little experience 
in the efficiency of your arrange- 
ments?’ she answered, trying to 
speak lightly; but even in speak- 
ing she regretted her words, 

‘Otto was sitting at a few paces 
from her, diligently digging the 
head of his riding-whip into the 
ground alongside of him. He 
looked up at her quickly as she 
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spoke, and then continued his dig- 
ging, as he said in a voice much 
graver than was his wont, “ How 
long, then, do you require to know 
a person before you feel confidence 
in him ?” 

“ What is the use of asking such 
pointless questions?” she said, pet- 
tishly. ‘Of course there are some 
people in whom one never can feel 
confidence, while others one would 
trust at once.” 

There was a pause. Otto had 
not raised his eyes again, but sat 
scooping away as before, making a 
deep hole in the ground. At. last, 
in a very low tone—so low that 
she only just caught the words— 
he said, “1 wonder to which of 
these two classes I belong !” 

It could hardly have been in- 
tended for her ears; and so there 
was no answer needed, which was 
fortunate, as just at that moment 
Reata felt unable to say a word. 
The air seemed suddenly to have 
become stifling. “It must be the 
rain in the atmosphere which makes 
it so heavy and choking,” she 
thought, although she could not 
remember ever having experienced 
this precise sensation before. Some- 
thing, she knew not exactly what, 
was going to happen; and she sat 
still, not daring to move or hardly 
to breathe, in the fear of hastening 
what was to come. And yet an 
almost hysterical desire overpowered 
her to make some movement or say 
some word which would break the- 
spell. Her heart was beating fast 
and hot with dread of what Otto’s. 
next words might be. 

In her leaning posture, from 
under her half-closed eyelids, she 
could just see the profile of his 
handsome features clearly defined. 
against the background of leaden 
sky. Dark masses of clouds were 
towering in all directions; they 
lowered sullenly, and hovered with 
threatening weight over the line of 
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hills opposite. There was nothing 
wanted but a breath of air to com- 
plete the bursting of the storm. 
As yet, a deadly stillness lay on all 
nature—it, too, seemed spellbound, 
unable to find voice or breath. 

Far up above their heads, two 


black specks were floating, the only 
moving objects in this vast calm, 
Larger and larger they grew in de- 
scending ; and now they could hear 
faintly the sharp eagle-cry, as the 
great birds balanced in mid-air, to 
espy the bearings to their rocky nest. 


CHAPTER XII.—LOSS AND GAIN, 


**In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal = $ 


Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all.” 


Something came fluttering down 
through the air—an eagle’s feather. 
Reata’s eyes followed it, and in so 
doing she caught sight of Ortega 
coming towards them running. 
He was running very fast, and 
seemed to be calling out some- 
thing; but the distance made it 
unintelligible, 

While she was still looking at 
him, there was a slight noise near 
them—a crash of branches—the 
hasty stamp and snort of horses, 
and then the thunder of galloping 
hoofs. 

“ The horses are running away !” 
cried Reata, springing to her feet; 
and as she said the words, there 
shot past the opening in the bushes, 
not six paces from them, a man on 
horseback, mounted on Don Ram- 
irez, dragging by her reins the mare 
Maraquita — both horses plunging 
fearfully. 

It was all the work of less than 
half a minute. In the next, Otto 
rushed forward to where the soli- 
tary Solomon, now at last startled 
out of his usual composure, stood 
pawing the ground and making 
furious efforts to get bis head free. 
With one tremendous tag, which 
tore down half a branch, and with 
the help of Ortega—who had now 
come up breathless—Otto loosened 
the reins. His foot was in the stir- 
rap, when he was stopped, held back 


‘by Reata’s hand on his arm. 


—ViviEn'’s Song. 


“ Don’t, don’t go after him! He 
has got pistols; did yon not see? 
You will be shot. Don’t go, Otto, 
for my sake !” 

She was clinging on to his arm; 
and, by the nervous clutch of her 
fingers, he could feel the convulsive 
trembling that ran through her 
frame. Every trace of colour had 
fled from her face; all her life 
seemed gone to her eyes—those 
wonderful dark eyes, which even 
in the calmest repose were enthral- 
ling, which only wanted the touch 
of passion to make their beauty 
irresistible. 

There was passion in them now 
—a sudden revelation of passion, 
both in her eyes and in her voice. 
Well she knew that a Mexican 
would not think twice about shoot- 
ing his pursuer ; but it could not be 
fear for the safety of a mere friend 
which thus transformed her in a 
minute. She had never looked, 
never spoken, like this before. 

“For your sake, Reata! Say 
that again!” cried Otto, in a glad 
voice. The happiness painted on 
his face, as he turned back towards 
her, almost frightened Reata. The 
crisis was coming now; and she 
had brought it on herself. 

With a sudden step backwards 
she dropped his arm, and stood 
trembling afresh ; but now with 
fright at what she had done. 

Meanwhile Ortega, taking the 
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law into his own hands, had 
mounted, and was gone in pursuit, 

“Reata! darling Reata!” cried 
Otto, as he seized both her passive, 
unresisting hands in his firm grasp. 
At the touch of her fingers, horse- 
stealer and horses, the need of the 
moment, vanished from before his 
mental vision, as things that had 
never been. “ What would I not do 
for your sake, and for your love !” 

The colour had come back to her 
cheeks with a rush; she felt it 
welling up from her heart, as it 
had come upon her in the forest 
yesterday. Her hands no longer 
remained passive ; she struggled to 
release them, so as to hide her face 
and shut out that burning eager 
gaze which sought to meet hers. 

She drooped her head, she turned 
it aside; but still she had not 
spoken. 

* Will you not say that you love 
me?” he asked, speaking low, and 
gently drawing her towards’ him. 
“ Will you not make me the happi- 
est man on earth by one word, one 
little word? I cannot live without 
your love. Reata, can you say you 
love me ?” 

There was passion, truth, happi- 
ness in his voice; there was every- 
thing but doubt. Indeed, why 
should it be? Socially speaking, 
all the balance was in his favour; 
but never having loved a woman as 
truly as the one who stood before 
him now, he came very near to 
undervaluing his own advantages 
—as near as was in his nature; 
and bad not that look of hers been 
so betraying, he might still have 
doubted. 

Could she say that she loved 
him? The answer, which last night 
had floated so dim and unformed 
in her mind, was now clear, She 
felt sure that she loved him; but 
she did not know how to say it. 
A confused idea, perhaps connected 
with the marriage service, came into 
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her mind, that it was necessary, on 
such occasions, to pronounce dis- 
tinctly the monosyllable expected 
of her; but speech seemed to have 
forsaken her for ever. She cleared 
her throat, and tried to speak; the 
word would not come—and instead, 
her lips trembled into a conscious, 
happy smile. 

It was answer enough for Otto. 
He dropped her tightly - clasped 
hands, only to put his arws around 
her shrinking figure and draw her 
close to himself, 

The rising wind, which swept 
softly but with growing breath over 
the withered grass, stirred her hair 
and cooled her hot cheeks, 

Far away the eagles had soared 
by this time; slowly and calmly, 
with outspread wings, they were 
dropping into their nest, as if 
thankful to be at home again. 

Reata allowed herself to be 
drawn into those strong arms, 
which held her with such a gentle 
touch; and giving up all resist- 
ance, she let ber head sink on 
his shoulder. This way, at least, 
she could hide, her burning face 
from the light of day. 

“Mv beloved, my beautiful 
Reata!” murmured Otto, bending 
over her, speaking in an intoxicat- 
ed, intoxicating whisper. He did 
that sort of thing so well; he had 
done it so often before—but never 
as truly, never as passionately, as 
now. 

Every worldly consideration was 
swept away; the rich marriage 
which was to bring him a comfort- 
able independence, the charms of 
riches, Comtesse Halka, the wishes 
of his family—they all melted be- 
fore the liquid softness of Reata’s 
eyes. 

They stood there, these two 
happy beings, or these two young 
fools, whichever you choose to call 
them, in the quickly gathering 
darkness of the approaching storm, 
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knowing and fecling nothing out- 
side their circle of happiness; un- 
conscious that the ever-blackening 
clouds had sunk and covered the 
blue hills opposite, and that the 
wind, till then stealing noiselessly 
along, its progress marked only by 
the bending blades and quivering 
leaves, had gained a voice—a low 
wail in the distance, a sharp rust- 
ling in the bushes close at hand ; 
unconscious also that they were 
miles from home, and bereft of the 
means of getting there. 

A loud neigh close at hand re- 
called them from their brief trance. 
Reata started, and looked up for 
the first time again; and Otto 
gathered his senses together, and 
remembered where they were. 

Far off on the plain two figures 
were disappearing. Don Ramirez, 
urged on by the horse-stealer’s piti- 
less spurs, stretched his bony legs 
over the plain; fifty paces behind, 
Ortega pressing Solomon to the 

ursuit, but with every stride los- 
ing on the chestnut’s pace. Mara- 
quita, before they had got half that 
distance, bad reared straight up and 
broken away; and after careering 
over the grass wildly for some min- 
utes, came galloping back towards 
her post, where she stood still at a 
little distance, shaking her mane 
in the triumph of escape—every 
muscle quivering under her glossy 
skin. 

A little coaxing and a bunch of 
grass held out towards her were 
enough to quiet her. She came up 
with coquettish, hesitating step, 
and allowed Otto to take her reins 
and make them fast to a branch. 

Heavy drops of rain were begin- 
ning to fall, pattering on to the 
broad-leaved plants, and thickening 
every moment. 

Otto, now fairly aroused to the 
gravity of the situation, was at his 
‘wits’ end as to what he should do. 

“How angry my aunt will be 
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with me?“ She will think it is all 
my fault.” 

“T will make it all right with 
her; and, after all, it is only ‘ the 
Bony One’ that is lost. How good 
of Maraquita to come back! There 
is a farmhouse not half an hour's 
ride from here, if we could only 
reach it; but how ?” 

“* T suppose Maraquita could hard- 
ly be expected to carry us both?” 
Otto put in. 

“Tf Solomon had returned,” he 
added more seriously, “the matter 
would have been simplified. You 
could have gone on alone; but as 
it is, there is nothing for it but to 
set out on foot, leading Maraquita.” 

“Ob, but I could easily ride 
Maraquita,” she interrupted ; “ only 
—only—I should not like leaving 
you alone, Baron Bodenbach.” 

Otto turned towards her with a 
reproachful look in his fine eyes. 
“Why don’t you call me as you 
did before ?” 

“Did I? Oh, but that was 
different. I can’t do it again. I 
don’t think I shall ever be able to 
do it again,” 

“Then I don’t think I shall ever 
be able to let go your bands till 
you do so; and we shall have to 
stand here all night, and will be 
soaked through. Say, ‘I do not 
want to leave you, Otto.’ ” 

Otto usually got what he wanted 
from women when he asked for it 
in that tone and with that look; 
and, of course, he got what he 
wanted now. 

Heavier and heavier were the 
rain-drops falling, driven by the 
fitful gusts of wind, whose plain- 
tive, distant wail had changed into 
an angry howl. There was no time 
to be lost. Otto dreaded the notion 
of letting Reata go on alone on the 
mare, but it was the less of two 
evils, He was compelled to trust 
to her courage and ois of keep- 
ing her seat. Even by the time he 
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had settled her in the saddle her 
thin dress was wet through. 

“Good-bye,” she said, timidly, 
putting her hand in his, and look- 
ing at him as if they were going 
to be parted for weeks, instead of 
for an hour. “ You cannot mistake 
the way if you follow the edge of 
the forest.” 

He let go her hand and gave the 
mare her head. Maraquita went off 
with a bound; but Otto, following 
her with his heart in his eyes, saw 
her fall into a settled gallop, which 
put his worst anxieties at rest, 

The blood was coursing so hotly 
through his veins that he felt no 
chill from the rain that was soak- 
ing through his light summer-coat. 
As long as the blinding drops would 
allow him, he kept bis eyes on 
Maraquita’s lessening figure; but 
soon she was lost sight of, and, 
heading the wind, he set off in the 
direction of the farmhouse. 

In the morning they had cut 
right across the plain, but now he 
had to skirt the bushes to the left 
in order to gain their place of refuge. 

It was fortunate that the way 
was so unmistakably simple; for 
Otto, paying no heed to his steps, 
pressed on mechanically, living over 
in thought the bliss which the last 
half-Lour had created for him on 
earth. He called himself a man 
blessed among a thousand for gain- 
ing such a prize, —for being the 
first who had awakened that pure 
and untouched affection. How 
quickly the happiness of his life 
had sprung up! It had grown up 
with such a rapid growth that he 
searce noticed it till it had taken 
root in his soul and entwined his 
every thought. Not three weeks 
ago he did not know her, did not 
guess that she existed, and now she 
was his own; she had given herself 
to him with that complete unre- 
serve of action which was her great 
characteristic. 
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Never had he dreamt of such 
unmixed happiness as what he felt 
when he held Reata in bis arms, 
He began recalling every fleeting 
expression in her eyes, every word, 
every movement, With what divine 
grace she had shrunk, and yet yield- 
ed, as he drew her towards him! 
Her very silence, not hesitating, 
but timid, was eloquence to him, 

However hotly the blood is cours- 
ing through a man’s veins, a strong 
pour of rain and a cutting blast will 
in the end damp and chillhim. A 
loose bunch of leaves, torn off and 
carried by the wind, flew straight 
into Otto’s face, and their dripping 
wetness roused him a little from his 
dreams, and made him feel more 
aware of the wind and weather 
against which he was straggling. 

It was not late, but darkness 
was gathering over all the country 
around—not the darkness of night, 
but of a fearful storm, 

The worst was yet to come; for 
though the water had not ceased 
raining down a second, there were 
heavier clouds still to break—clouds 
which came rushing before the 
wind, banded together in compact 
black masses, all towards one point, 
uniting their forces for a grand ex- 

losion, 

Had it not been that he was 
walking in the shelter of the bushes, 
Otto could not have kept his foot- 
ing in the face of the blast which 
came sweeping over the plain, bend- 
ing the pliable branches down to 
the ground, snapping off the little 
brittle ends of twigs which resist- 
ed its breath. ’Midst its howling, 
now grown hollow and fearful, and 
scarcely distinguishable from it, was 
another sound —the long -drawn 
howling of the prairie wolves, at 
all times striking the stranger's ear 
with dismay, and which the mighty 
gale now bore upon its wings, and 
made fantastically weird. 

Otto shivered as he threw a 
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glance across the wide lonely ex- 
panse to his right—he the only 
human being for far around. Pres- 
ently he started ; for he seemed to 
see through the gloom an army of 
spectres flying towards him, Were 
those not their ghastly helmets and 
pennons he could discern? No; it 
was only the herd of white horses 
they had passed in the morning, 
—like him, seeking to escape the 
storm. lle could see their manes 
flying as they rushed past him, the 
herders at the head, and the foals 
running wildly at the side. 

Would Reata be under shelter 
yet ? he asked himself, as his teeth 
began to chatter with cold : ; and at 
the thought of her he quickened 
his pace, thinking more of the 
happiness of meeting than of the 
urgency of getting under roof. 

During a temporary lull in the 
storm his mind returned instinc- 
tively to the delightful occupation 
of castle-building. But no joy in 
this world is without alloy; and in 
—* his future, happiness with 

eata the inconvenient question 
suddenly obtruded itself on his 
mind, “ What are we to live upon ?” 

“Upon love,” he probably would 
have answered had he been five 
"sag younger ; but Otto, although 
ne was madly in love—although 


jest now he had been losing sight 
of everything but his love—was no 


fool. He had seen too much of the 
struggles of poverty in his own 
family—he had felt (and this was 
more important) too much of the 
sting of poverty in his own person 
—to forget its existence for long. 
Suddenly now, as he struggled 
against the wind, with the rain- 
drops beating in his face, he real- 
ised all at once that the step he had 
taken overturned, with one blow, 
the plans he had so carefully laid 
out for the future. He bad always 
said that his marriage should better 
his fortunes. In taking a wife he 
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would have done with scrimping 
and poverty, 

Up to this moment, even since 
aware of his love, he had never been 
distinct with himself as to what he 
meant to do. The slight twinge 
which damped his enthusiastic joy, 
although it was not regret—it could 
not be regret—yet savoured of 
something like disappointment at 
the downfall of all the hopes he 
had hitherto cherished; for, after 
all, Otto was but human. 

He had nothing beyond his pay, 
not to speak of his debts; and 
Reata could have no money of her 
own. Of course there was. still 
uncle Max’s will to look to; and if 
that failed, of course aunt Olivia 
could make everything easy, if she 
chose. Simultaneously came the 
thought, “How. will she take the 
news? Reata is a wonderful favour- 
ite; but old ladies are cranky. I 
think it will be better, decidedly 
better, to be on the safe side, and 
not say anything for the present, 
until I can see how the ground lies. 
It would not be fair towards my 
darling Reata to run the risk of 
losing anything that might come to 
me from my aunt. I must talk it 
over with Reata, and try to make 
her understand our position. Of 
course she knows nothing about the 
value of money yet;—how should 
she? she has never had any in her 
hands. But supposing she should 
not want to keep a secret from the 
old lady, if she should exert that 
will of hers? But no, there is no 
fear of that.” And Otto, alone as 
he was in the darkness, smiled at 
the recollection of her soft confid- 
ing look. How easily she had 

iven way to the first thing he 
had asked of her! 

Yes,—his Reata was an angel, 
a priceless gem; and everything 
would be right somehow, Otto 
murmured to himself, incoherently. 
When would he see her again? 
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Would he ever reach that con- 
founded farmhouse ? 

He had soon talked himself back 
into a glow of delight; but far 
down in the depths of his soul there 
was a faint feeling of unrest. A 
chord had been touched which 
would not cease to vibrate, and 
every now and then jarred on the 
sweet music of his love. It was 
as if the first little cloud, weak 
and fleecy, but still a cloud, had 
risen on the spotless heaven of his 
happiness, 

That confounded farmhouse was 
reached at last, but not till after 
what seemed to Otto an eternity. 

A low broad - roofed building, 
standing within a rough palisade. 
Otto saw a light gleaming through 
the half-open door—heard a wild 
confused barking, as a cascade of 
dogs came rushing out; and thea, 
as he stepped in, there was a de- 
lightful sensation of sudden warmth 
and shelter from the stormy ele- 
ments, 

Reata was sitting before a great 
roaring fire, in the place of honour, 
the farmer’s family grouped round 
her in attitudes of picturesque 
reverence. She started up with a 
cry of delight; and the first glance 
of her eyes swept all worldly con- 
sideratious out of Otto’s head. 

The dogs—great shaggy starved- 
looking beasts, with a wolfish taint 
about them—came in snarling at 
his heels. 

“Down, all of you!” said Reata, 
addressing them in Spanish. 
“Come here directly, Reganon. 
You know you are the worst dog. 
The others are bad enough; but 
you are far the worst. You are to 
sit down here near me. Couch, sir!” 

“Ts that meant for me also?” 
asked Otto, suiting the action to the 
word, and looking up from his sit- 
ting posture into her face. 
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“ Oh, how cold you are, and how 
wet!” she said, laying her hand 
lightly on his sleeve, clammy and 
drenched with moisture. “And 
you are shivering too.” 

He could feel the warmth of her 
little hand on his arm, and longed 
to seize it, and hold it as he had 
held it once to-day. But the con- 
ventional uses of society will keep 
their sway even in a Mexican farm- 
house; and, with half-a-dozen faces 
turned towards them, Otto had to 
control his impulses, and content 
himself with peaceful adoration. 

The storm reached its climax 
with a burst of tremendous power, 
which dwarfed all its previous fury 
into insignificance. As the stu- 
pendous blast swept with ruthless 
ferocity over the roof, and amidst 
the hell of sounds, the heavy crash 
of a forest-tree was heard hard by 
the door. A powerful tree it must - 
have been, by the way the ground 
trembled beneath its descending 
weight. 

All within the hut were wrapt in 
breathless fear. The old Mexican 
farmer crossed himself, and drew 
his grandchildren towards him; 
the woman fell on her knees and 
prayed aloud; one of the girls put 
her apron up to her eyes, and sob- 
bed ; Reata slipped her fingers into 
Utto’s, drawing a little closer to 
him; and the worst of the three 
bad dogs glared with his yellow 
eyes, and gave forth a low deep 
growl. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dar- 
ling, you are with me,” said Otto, 
with a lover’s proud protection, 
when the deafening roar would 
let him speak, “You need never 
fear a storm again; for I shall 
always be near you—we shall al- 
ways be together.” 

And her eyes answered him— 
“ Always together !” 
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THere can be no question that 
the French have a talent for novel- 
writing. With much in him that is 
eminently practical, when it comes 
to matters of hard, prosaic business, 
the Frenchman is theoretically and 
superficially romantic. In spirit 
und temperament he is emotional, 
and his feelings are lightly stirred 
to ebullition. He may profess him- 
self a freethinker and esprit fort, 
yet en revanche he carries a religion 
of his own into the domestic rela- 
tions, He may be an indifferent 
son or worse, yet he is eloquent of 
ecstatic adoration of his mother; 
and in talking of “that saint,” es- 
pecially if he have buried her, his 
eyes will overflow at a moment’s 
notice. So comprehensive is the 
sympathy between mother and child, 
that he will reckon on it with pleas- 
ant confidence in those unconse- 
erated affairs of the heart, as to 
which an Englishman is discreetly 
reserved, He may be close in his 
everyday money dealings, and in 
the habit of practising somewhat 
shabby economics; yet if he can 
pose as the victim of a grand pas- 
sion, he will take a positive pleas- 
ure in launching into follies. He 
may have a superfluity of volatile 
sentimentality, but he has no false 
shame; and his everyday manners 
are ostentatiously symptomatic of 
that. While an Englishman nods a 
cool good-bye to a friend, or parts 
with a quiet grasp of the hand, Al- 
phonse throws himself into the arms 
of Adolphe, presses him to his em- 
broidered shirt-front, and, finally, 
embraces him on either cheek. So 
it is in public business or in politics, 
where his first thought is generally 
for effect, and he is perpetually 
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translating romance into action, 
Like Jules Favre at Ferriéres, weep- 
ing over the misfortunes and hu- 
miliations of his country ; uttering 
the noble sentiments of a Demos. 
thenes or a Cato; practising the 
tones and gestures he had patriotic- 
ally studied beforchand ; and even, 
according to the German gossip, 
artificially blanching his features 
like early asparagus, or some actor 
of the Porte St. Martin, with the 
notion of touching the iron Chancel- 
lor. In short, the Frenchman has 
instinctive aptitudes for the dra- 
matic, and an uncontrollable bent 
towards high-flown pathos. He is 
ready to strike an attitude at a 
moment’s notice, and to figure with 
dignified self-respect and aplomb 
in scenes that might strike us 
as ludicrously compromising. But 
though that mobility of character 
has its ridiculous side in the eves 
of people who are naturally colder 
and more phlegmatic, undoubtedly 
it serves him well when he betakes 
himself to the literature of the 
fancy. The imaginative faculties, 
which are perpetually in play, need 
regulation and control rather than 
stimulating. The quick conception 
conjures up the effects which must 
be laboriously wrought out by dull- 
er imaginations; and he sees and 
avoids those difficulties in the plot 
which inferior ingenuity might 
find insurmountable. He can throw 
himself with slight preparation 
into rdéles that seem foreign to 
his own; and though in feminine 
parts he may be somewhat artificial, 
yet he can give the impression all 
the same of being fairly at home in 
them. While the prosaic element 
that underlies his versatility is 
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owerful enough to contrast with 
bis poetry and correct it. He has 
practical ambitions of one kind or 
another, which he follows with all 
the candour of self-interest or self- 
ishness, so that we are likely to find 
in his literary labours a judicious 
blending of the real with the ideal. 

In the drama the superiority of the 
French is of course incontestable ; 
and our English play-wrights have 
recognised it by adapting or ap- 
propriating wholesale. In fiction, 
notwithstanding our remarks as to 
the Frenchman’s natural aptitudes, 
we must admit that there is more 
room for differences of opinion. In- 
deed the two schools are so broadly 
opposed that it is difficult to insti- 
tute satisfactory comparisons be- 
tween them; and though individual 
English writers may be largely in- 
debted to the French for the refine- 
ments that make the chief charm of 
their works, yet for obvious reasons 
our duller novelists dare hardly 
copy closely. In the infancy of the 
art there can be little doubt that 
English authors had it all their own 
way; and though we may possibly 
be blinded by national prejudice, 
we believe we may claim the great- 
est names in fiction. Nothing could 
be more tedious or more false to 
nature than the French romantic 
pastorals of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, except those 
interminable romances by Scudery 
and others, which had so great a 
vogue in the literary circles of their 
time ; or the insipid licentiousness 
of the younger Crebillon. Voltaire 
had to thank bis residence in Eng- 
land, and the influence of English 
companionships, with his studies 
in English literature, for the most 
telliug of those inimitable romances, 
whose brevity is at once their 
beauty and their blemish. While 
‘Gil Blas’ will be read to all eternity, 
because Le Sage, like Fielding, 
painted human nature precisely as it 
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was, and always must be. Our most 
illustrious novelists are illustrious 
indeed. We confess we have never 
appreciated Richardson ; everybody 
must agree with Johnson, that if 
you read him simply for the story 
you would hang yourself; and we 
have always* far preferred to his 
‘ Pamela’ Fielding’s admirable satire 
on it in ‘Joseph Andrews.’ But 
Fielding and Smollett; Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens; Lord 
Lytton and George Eliot, with 
others we might possibly add to the 
list, are wellnigh unapproachable in 
their different lines. Yet with us 
the art of the novel-writer has been 
on the whole declining, though there 
are living writers who keep alive the 
best traditions of the craft. In fact, 
the race of novel-scribblers has been 
multiplying so rapidly that almost 
necessarily the average of the exe- 
cution has been lowered, since the 
general scramble and rush have tend- 
ed inevitably to crude conceptions 
and hasty workmanship. With the 
French, it has been rather the re- 
verse; and while the races of their 
dramatists, historians, and poets 
have been dying out, their romance- 
writing, in spite of its offences 
against morals, has rather advanced 
than declined. 

That is partly, perhaps, though 
it may sound paradoxical, because 
novel-reading is far less universal 
among the French than with us. 
The Stage in France has excep- 
tional encouragement. The leading 
metropolitan houses are subsidised 
by the State with the general assent 
or approval of the nation, Each lit- 
tle town has its little theatre ; at all 
events it is visited by some strolling 
company, and all the world flocks 
to the performances. Most French- 
men have something of the mak- 
ings of an actor in them; and each 
Frenchman and Frenchwoman is a 
fairly capable critic. A successful 
play makes its author’s reputation 
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at once, to say nothing of filling 
his pockets; and as the people in- 
sist upon novelties in some shape, 
there must be a constant supply of 
some kind of pieces. But the 
French are not a reading people. 
There is no place among them for 
the circulating library system, and 
poverty-stricken novels by anony- 
mous writers would fall still-born 
from the press, if they found a pub- 
lisher. A certain number of better- 
educated people buy those paper- 
stitched books at three francs and 
a half, which quickly, when they 
have any success, run through 
many successive editions. But in 
times of trouble and political agi- 
tation, the novel-market may be 
absolutely stagnant—a thing which 
is altogether inconceivable in Eng- 
land, Not that the French can 
dispense with amusement, even in 
the depths of national sorrow and 
humiliation; only they prefer to 
seek the indispensable distraction 
in entertainments which are at 
once more exciting and congenial, 
Thus there was literally nothing 
new to be bought in the way of a 
novel during the days of the Ger- 
man invasion and the Commune, or 
for the year or two that succeeded. 
Yet we remember on the occasion 
of a visit to Paris, arriving the day 
after the German evacuation, when 
we asked’ if any places of amuse- 
ment were open, several of the 
lighter theatres had recommenced 
the usual performances, and we ap- 
plied for a fauteuil at the Bouffes 
Parisiennes. The pretty little comic 
theatre was so crowded that we 
had to make interest for a chair at 
one of the side-doors ; the audience 
were shrieking over the humours 
of Desiré, and no one was more 
jovially interested than the officers 
in uniform in the gallery. The 
trait seems to us to be strikingly 
characteristic. The nation, amid 
its calamities and pecuniary straits, 


was so indifferent even to the 
lightest novel-reading, that it ceas- 
ed to spend money in books, al- 
though rushing in crowds to fill 
the theatres. But in calmer times 
there is a select and comparatively 
discriminating circle of readers, 
When minds are easy and money 
tolerably plentiful, there are many 
people who make a point of buy- 
ing the latest publication that is 
vouched for by the name of some 
writer of repute; recommended by 
their favourite journals or the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and dis- 
played in the bock-shops and on 
the stalls at the railway stations. 
Every writer must make a begin- 
ning, or an author sometimes, 
though rarely, may write anony- 
mously ; but it may generally be 
taken for granted that he has shown 
some signs of talent. Before he 
has been encouraged to publish in 
form, he has probably tried his 
powers in some feuilleton in a pro- 
vincial newspaper, or attained a 
certain credit for cleverness in the 
society of some café-coterie. At all 
events the ordeal, with the odds 
against succeeding in it, exclude 
many who with us would hurry 
into type; and the Frenchmen, we 
believe, are practical enough never 
to pay for the privilege of publish- 
ing. While in France the rougher 
sex has pretty much kept the field 
to itself. There has been only one 
George Sand, though we do not 
forget Mrs. Craven. Indeed, setting 
the restraints of delicacy aside, the 
ladies would be more at a disad- 
vantage there than with us, The 
stars of the demi-monde seldom 
shine, even in penmanship and 
orthography ; while ladies of more 
decent life and reputation dare 
scarcely pretend to the indispen- 
sable intimacy with the détails sca- 
brenx of the vie de gargon; with 
the interiors of cabinets in res- 
taurants in the boulevards; with 
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parties of baccarat in the Cercles 
or the Chaussée d’Antin; with the 
flirtafions in the side-scenes, doubles 
entendres of the slips, and the 
humours of the Casinos and the 
Bals de !’Opera. 

This selection of what in a certain 
sense is the fittest, has helped to 
maintain the average workmansbip 
of the French novel; but if it is 
become far more agreeable reading 
in the last generation or two, there 
are very evident reasons for that. 
The novels by the old masters were 
altogether artificial. Not only were 
they prolix and intolerably monot- 
onous, but they transported one 
into worlds as surprising and un- 
familiar as those in which Jules 
Verne has sought his sensations; 
or at all events, they idealised our 
actual world beyond possibility of 
recognition. To do them justice, 
with such notorious exceptions as 
Crebillon and Le Clos, Prévot and 
Louvet, they are for the most part 
moral enough. They ar2z in the 
habit, indeed, of exaggerating the 
virtues of their heroes beyond all 
the limits of the credible; although 
their authors might have been 
dancing attendance in the ante- 
chambers of Versailles, when the 
king attended the lever of his mis- 
tress in state, and when retreats 
like the Parc-aux-Cerfs were among 
the cherished institutions of the 
monarchy. Even when professing 
to study Arcadian simplicity, they 
still exaggerated sentiment, and re- 
fined on the refinements of nature. 
It is the accomplished Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre who may be said 
to have inaugurated the period of 
transition ; and he had the courage 
to break away from the confirmed 
traditions. He had the soul of a 
poet and the inspirations of an 
artist, and was an adept in the 
art that succeeds iu concealing art. 
As you breathe the balmy languor 
of the tropics, you abandon your- 
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self to the seductions of his glowing 
style and the impassioned graces 
of his luxuriant fancy. Should 
you give yourself over unreflect- 
ingly to the spirit of the story, 
there is no arriére-pensée of dis- 
cordant impressions; and the proof 
is, that when the book has delight- 
ed you in boyhood, you never lose 
your feelings of affectionate regard 
for it. Yet we suspect that were 
you first to make acquaintance with 
it in later life, when experience 
has made a man colder and more 
critical, the sense of the ascendancy 
of the theatrical element would re- 
press the reader’s warm enthusiasm 
and work against the spells of the 
writer. We may believe in the 
Juxuriance of that tropical scenery, 
glancing in all the hues of the rain- 
bow under the most brilliant sun- 
shine; but the story, with its sen- 
timent, would seem an idyl of the 
imagination which could never have 
had its counterpart in actual life. 
It might strike us, we fancy, like 
a picture by a clever French artist, 
which we remember admiring in 
the Salon, and at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition. As a picture, nothing could 
be more prettily conceived; the 
drowned Virginia was peacefully 
reposing on the shingle, between 
the wavelets that were gently lap- 
ping against the beach, and the 
picturesque precipices in the back- 
ground. But though the body 
must have been tossed upon the 
surge through the storm, the cling- 
ing draperies were decently dis- 
posed; there was neither bruise nor 
scratch on the angelic features; and 
hair and neck ornaments were artis- 
tically arranged in the studied negli- 
gence of a careless slumberer. 

But the modern French novel, 
since the time of Saint Pierre, has 
been becoming more and more 
characterised by an intensity of 
realism. We do not say that there 
is not often to the full as much 
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false sentiment as ever; and we 
have mad and spasmodic fantasias 
of the passions, played out with 
eccentric variations on the whole 
gamut of the sensibilities. But 
even the writers who most freely 
indulge in those liberties have gen- 
erally taken their stand on some 
basis of the positive. What we have 
rather to complain of is, that the 
most popular authors show a mor- 
bid inclination for what is harrow- 
ing or repulsive; or they seek novel 
sensations in those perversions of 
depravity over which consideration 
for humanity would desire to draw a 
veil, The sins and the sorrows of 
feeble nature must always play a 
conspicuous part in the highest fic- 
tion, where the author is searching 
out the depths of the heart; but 
grace should be the handmaid of 
artistic genius; and the born artist 
will show the delicacy of his power 
by idealising operations in moral 
chirurgery. Following the down- 
ward career of some unfortunate 
victim may lead a man incidentally 
to the Morgue ; but we cannot un- 
derstand making the Morgue his 
haunt of predilection, or voluptuous- 
ly breathing the atmosphere of that 
chamber of the dead, when all the 
world lies open before you, with its 
scenes of peace and beauty and in- 
nocence. 

Some of the most realistic of 
these writers, notably M. Zola, have 
affected to defend themselves on 
high moral grourds. Next to the 
duty, conscientiously discharged, of 
depicting life as they find it, it is 
their purpose to deter from the prac- 
tice of vice, by painting its horrors 
and its baleful consequences, That 
argument may be good to a certain 
extent; but it cannot be stretched 
to cover the point in question, We 
ean understand the Spartan fathers 
making a show of the drunken 
Helot; we can understand the ra- 
ther disgusting series of drawings 
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of “The Bottle,’ which George 
Cruikshank etched, as the advocate 
of total abstinence, Drunkenness, 
or excess in strong liquors, is ac- 
knowledged one of the crying evils 
of the age, and all weapons are 
good by which such social perils 
may be combated. But nothing 
but unmitigated mischief can be 
done by even faintly indicating to 
innocence and inexperience the cor- 
ruptions which are happily alto- 
gether exceptional. The real aim 
of these self-styled moralists is to 
excite sensation of the most im- 
moral kind; or to show their per- 
verted ingenuity in interesting the 
jaded voluptuary; and nothing 
proved that more than some of the 
novels which were the first to ap- 
pear after the fall of the Empire. 
As we remarked, there was an in- 
terval during the war, and after- 
wards, when novels were at a dis- 
count, since nobody cared to buy. 
Then came the revival, and such a 
revival! The fashion of the day 
had taken a turn towards the ascet- 
icism of republican manners, and 
France, purified by prolonged suf- 
fering, was to enter on the grand 
task of regeneration. Certaio clever 
novel-writers, who had been con- 
demned to forced inactivity, saw 
their opportunity, and hastened to 
avail themselves of it. Nothing 
could be more transparent than the 
hypocrisy of their brief prefaces, 
which were the only really moral 
portion of their books. Recognising 
their grave responsibilities as cen- 
sors, and protesting the  single- 
minded purity of their intentions, 
they proceeded to reproduce the 
society of Imperial Paris for the 
purpose of denouncing and satiris- 
ing it. That society, no doubt, was 
sufficiently frivelous, sensual, and 
dissipated. But those writers were 
not content with reviving it as it had 
appeared to the people who casually 
mixed in it: they were not even 
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satisfied with painting sin as they 
saw it on the surface, and dealing 
with the sinners in vague general- 
ities. They gave their imaginations 
loose rein, letting them revel in ex- 
ceptional horrors and absurdities ; 
and presenting social and _ political 
notorieties under the flimsiest dis- 
guises, they misrepresented their 
sufficiently discreditable biographies 
with circumstantial and pointed ma- 
lignity. It is difficult to imagine 
a fouler prostitution of talent than 
the invention of atrocities that are 
to be scathed with your satire. We 
entirely agree with the dictum of 
a shrewd contemporary French cri- 
tic—“ that the aim of the romance- 
writer ought to be to present the 
agreeable or existing spectacle of 
the passions or humours of the world 
at large; but that he should take 
care at the same time that the pic- 
ture of passion is never more cor- 
rupting than the passion itself.” 
And the remark was elicited by 
the reluctant confession, that that 
rule is more honoured among his 
countrymen in the breach than in 
the observance. 

For there is no denying, we fear, 
that the trail of the serpent is over 
most of the recent French novels of 
any mark. Occasionally, indeed, it 
shows itself but faintly; and then, 
nevertheless, it may make an excep- 
tionally disagreeable impression, be- 
cause it seems almost gratuitously 
out of place. It would appear that 
the writers who are most habitually 
pure feel bound by self-respect to 
show, on occasion, that they do not 
write purely from Jack of kyowledge, 
and that they are as much men of 
this wicked world as their more 
audacious neighbours, Nor is crown- 
ing by the Academy a guarantee of 
virtue, though it is a recognition of 
talent that the author may be proud 
of, and assures his book a lucrative 
circulation, All it absolutely im- 
plies, from the moral point of view, 
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is that the novel is not flagrantly 
scandalous ; and so far as that goes, 
the name of any author of note is 
generally a suflicient indication of 
the tone of his stories. Now and 
then a Theophile Gautier may for- 
get himself in such a brilliant jeu 
des sens as his ‘Mademoiselle de 
Maupin ;’ but the French novelist, 
as a rule, takes a line and sticks to 
it, carefully developing by practice 
and thought what he believes to be 
his peculiar talent. And whatever 
may be the moral blemishes of the 
French novel—though they may be 
often false to art by being false to 
nature, notwithstanding ‘the illu- 
sion of their superficial realism, 
there can be no question of their 
average superiority to our own in 
care of construction and delicacy of 
finish, The modern French novel- 
ist, as a rule, does not stretch his 
story on a Procrustean bed, racking 
it out to twice its natural length, 
and thereby enfeebling it propor- 
tionately. He publishes in a single 
manageable volume, which may be 
in type that is large or small @ dis- 
cretion. Not only is he not ob- 
liged to bustle in characters, for the 
mere sake of filling his canvas, but 
he is naturally inclined to limit 
their number. In place of digressing 
into superfluous episodes and side- 
scenes for the sake of spinning out 
the volumes to regulation length, 
he is almost bound over to condense 
and concentrate. Thus there is 
no temptation to distract attention 
from the hero, who presents himself 
naturally in the opening chapter, 
and falls-as naturally into the cen- 
tral place; while the other people 
group themselves modestly behind 
him. Consequently the plot is 
simple where there is a plot; and 
where there is no plot, in the great 
majority of cascs we have a consist- 
ent study of a selected type. Each 


separate chapter shows evidences 
The writer 


of care and patience. 
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seems to have more or less identified 
himself with the individuality he has 
imagined; and no doubt that has 
been the case. Nineteen novels out 
of twenty in England are the careless 
distractions of leisure time by men 
or women who are working up waste 
materials, In France it would 
appear to be just the opposite, 
Thoughtful students of the art take 
to novel-writing as a_ business, 
They practise the business on ac- 
knowledged principles, and accord- 
ing to certain recognised traditions, 
though they may lay themselves 
out to hit the fashions of the times, 
like the fashionable jewellers and 
dressmakers, So that the story, as 
it slowly takes ferm in their minds, 
is wrought in harmony throughout 
with its original conception. There 
may occasionally be distinguished 
exceptions, but they only prove the 
general rule. Thus Zola is said to 
give his mornings to his novels, while 
he devotes the afternoons to jour- 
nalism; and Claretie, who is as 
much of a press man as a novelist, 
mars excellent work that might be 
better still, by the inconsistencies, 
oversights, and pieces of sloven- 
liness that may be attributed to 
the distracting variety of his occu- 
pations. 

Then, as the French novelists are 
Parisian almost to a man, their 
novels are monotonously Parisian 
in their tone, as they are thoroughly 
French in their spirit. The system 
of centralisation that has been grow- 
ing and strengthening has been at- 
tracting the intellect and ambition 
of the country to its heart. It is in 
the Paris of the present republic as 
in the Paris of the monarchies and 
the Empire, that fame, honours, and 
places are to be won; and where 
the only life is to be lived that a 
Frenchman thinks worth the living. 
The ornaments of the literary as of 
the political coteries are either, Par- 
*isians born or bred; or they are 
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young provincials, who have found 
their way to the capital when the 
mind and senses are most impres- 
sionable. Many of these clever 
youths have seen nothing of “ soci- 
ety” till they have taken their line 
and made their name. Too many 
of them decline to be bored by either 
respectability or an observance of 
conventionalities; even if they had 
admission to the drawing-rooms they 
would rarely avail themselves of it, 
except for the sake of the social 
flattery implied ; and they take their 
only notions of women from the 
ladies of a certain class, If they 
are “devouring” a modest patri- 
mony or making an income by their 
ready pens, they spend it in the 
dissipation of a vie orageuse. So 
we have fancies inspired by the 
champagne of noisy suppers towards 
the small hours; and moral reflec- 
tions suggested by absinthe, in the 
gloomy reaction following on de- 
bauch, In the scenes from the life 
of some petit crevé or lorette, you 
have the Boulevards and the Bois 
de Boulogne; the supper at the 
Maison Dorée, the breakfast at the 
Café Riche; the frenzied pool at 
lansquenet or baccarat; the flirta- 
tions at the fancy balls of the 
opera; the humours of the foyers, 
the journal offices, and the cafés, 
—described with a liveliness that 
leaves little to desire, if the accom- 
plished author have the necessary 
verve, But those views of life are 
all upon the surface, and they are 
as absolutely wanting in breadth as 
in variety. The writer takes his 
colours from the people he associates 
with ; and these are either too busy 
to think, or else they are morbidly 
disillusioned. They talk a jargon 
of their world, and try to act in con- 
formity ; the philosophy they pro- 
fess to practise is shallow hypocrisy 
and transparent self-deception; if 
there is anything of which they are 
heartily ashamed, it is the betrayal 
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of some sign of genuine feeling. 
The writer who nurses his brain on 
absinthe and cognac, knows little of 
the finer emotions of our nature; 
and yet, to do justice to his philo- 
sophical omniscience, he may feel 
bound to imagine and analyse these. 
Then imagination must take the 
place of reproduction, and the yeal- 
istic shades harshly into the ideal. 
We have chapters where we are in 
the full rattle of coupés, the jingling 
of glasses: and the clink of napol- 
eons ; and we have others alternat- 
ing with them, where some stage- 
struck hero is meditating his amorous 
misadventures or bonnes fortunes ; 

contemplating suicide in a melodra- 
matic paroxysm of despair, or indulg- 
ing in raptures of serene self- oratu- 
lation. And these stories, though 
extravagant in their representations 
of the feelings, may be real to an 
extreme in their action and in their 
framework ; yet, as we said before, 
in construction and execution they 


may command the approval of the 


most fastidious of critics. While, as 
we need hardly add, there are authors 
hors de ligne, whose genius and pro- 
found acquaintance with mankind 
are not circumscribed by the octrot 
of Paris, 

Where painstaking writers of 
something more than respectable 
mediocrity often show themselves 
at their best, is in the special know- 
ledge they are apt to be ashamed of. 
The provincial who has gone to 
school in the cafés of the capital, 
was born and brought up in very 
different circumstances, He remem- 
bers the farm-steading in Normandy 
or La Beauce, he remembers the 
stern solitudes of the Landes or the 
Breton heaths; the snows and the 
pine-forests of the Pyrenees or the 
Jura, the grey olive-groves of Pro- 
vence, and the sunny vineyards of 
the Gironde. He recalls the dull 
provincial town where he went to 
college; where the maire was a per- 
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sonage and the sous-préfet a demi- 
god, and where a Sunday on the 
promenade or a chasse in the envir- 
ons seemed the summit of human 
felicity. Probably he had been in 
love in good earnest in these days; 
and the remembrance of that first 
freshness of passion comes keen] 

back to him, like the breath of the 
spring. It is somewhat humiliat- 
ing, no doubt, the having to revive 
those rustic memories, the more so 
that the world and your jealous 
friends are likely to identify you 
with the incidents of your romance. 
But after all, necessity exacts orig- 
inality, and a vein of veracity means 
money and gratifying consideration ; 
and then there is honourable pre- 
cedent for his condescension. Did 
not Balzac include the vie de pro- 
vince in the innumerable volumes of 
the ‘Comédie Humaine?’ With 
some simple study of a quiet human 
life, we have charming sketches of 
picturesque nature, that might have 
come from the brush of a Corot or 
a Jules Breton. More generally, 
however, the nature in the French 
novels reminds one rather of the 
stage-painter than the lover of the 
country ; and there they fall far 
short of the average of second-class 
English work. Many of our indif- 
ferent English novels have been 
written in quiet parsonages and 
country-houses, and the most pleas- 
ing parts of them are those in which 
the author describes the fields that 
he wanders in or the garden he 
loves. Besides, every Englishman 
in easy circumstances makes a point 
of taking his annual holiday, and 
passes it in the Alps, by the sea, 
or in the Highlands. ‘While the 
Frenchman, or the Parisian at least, 
is content, like Paul de Kock, to 
adore the coteauz of the Seine or the 
woods of the bunliewe. Exceedingly 
pretty in their way, no doubt; but 
where the turf is strewed ‘with 
orange-peel and the fragments of 
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brioches ; where you gallop on don- 
keys as on Hampstead Heath; and 
where the notes of the singing- ‘birds 
are lost in the shrieks from some 
boisterous French counterpart of 
kiss-in-the-ring. The Cockney artists 
have their colony at Fontainebleau ; 
and it would be well if their brothers 
the novelists had some suburban 
school of the kind. But not to 
mention George Sand for the pre- 
sent, who sunned herself in the 
beauties of nature with the genuine 
transports of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, there are always a few delight- 
ful exceptions; for the French artist, 
when he cares for the country at all, 
can paint it with a rare refinement 
of grace. There is Gabriel Ferry, 
who is the traveller of romance; 
there is Edmund About, who showed 
his cosmopolitan versatility in mak- 
ing Hymettus and the Roman Cam- 
pagna as real to his countrymen as 
their Mont Valerien or the Plain of 
St. Denis; there was Dumas, whose 
lively ‘Impressions de Voyage’ are 
as likely to live as anything he has 
written, but who, unfortunately, 
with his vivid power of imagination, 
is never absolutely to be trusted. 
They say that, having described his 
scenes in the.‘ Peninsula of Sinai’ 
at second hand from the notes of a 
friend, he was so captivated by the 
seductions of his fanciful sketches, 
as to decide at once on a visit to the 
convent. There are MM. Erckmano- 
Chatrian, in such a book especially 
as their ‘ Maison Forestiére;’ there 
is Sandeau, to whom we have al- 
ready made allusion; and __ last, 
though not least, there is André 
Theuriet. M. Theuriet, although 
much admired in France—and that 
says something for the good taste 
and discrimination of his country- 
men—is, we fancy, but little read 
in England. Yet, putting the ex- 
guisite finish of his simple subjects 
out of the question, no one is a more 
fascinating guide and companion to 


the nooks and sequestered valleys 
in the French woodlands, We 
know nothing more pleasing than the 
bits in his “Raymonde,’ beginning 
with the episode of the mushroom- 
hunter amovg his mushrooms; and 
there are things that are scarcely in- 
ferior in his latest story. 

France was the natural birthplace 
of the sensational novel, and the 
sensational novel as naturally asso- 
ciates itself with the names and 
fame of Sue and Dumas, What- 
ever their faults, these writers ex- 
ercised an extraordinary fascination, 
abroad as well as at home, and 
their works lost little or nothing 
in the translation. We should be 
ungrateful if we did not acknow- 
ledge the debt we owed them, for 
awakening in us the keenest inter- 
est and sentiment in days when the 
mind is most impressionable. We 
did not read Sue for his political 
and social theories, nor Balzac for 
his psychological analysis. We saw 
no glaring “improbabilities in the 
achievements of Dumas’ ‘Three 
Musqueteers;’ though we did re- 
sent the table of proportion which 
made a musqueteer equal to two of 
the Cardinal’s guards, and a Car- 
dinal’s guardsman to two English- 
men. We preferred such a “sonl- 
thrilling story as the ‘History of 
the Thirteen,’ to ‘ Balthasar Claes’ 
or the ‘Peau de Chagrin;’ but we 
devoured very indiscriminately all 
the great French romances of the 
day; and thousands and tens of 
thousands of our youthful country- 
men paid a similarly practical tri- 
bute to the powers of the French- 
men who undoubtedly for a time 
filled the foremost places in the 
ranks of the novelist’s guild io 
Europe. Eugene Sue had seen 
something of the world before 
he settled to literature and took 
up his residence in Paris, He 
began life as an army surgeon, 
and subsequently le served iv the 
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navy. ‘He broke ground with the 
sea pieces, which gaye good promise 
of his future career; but he made a 
positive furor by his publication of 
the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ which had 
been honoured with an introduc- 
tion through the columns: of the 
‘Débats’—to be followed by the 
‘ Wandering Jew’ and ‘ Martin the 
Foundling.’ Sue possessed, in ex- 
aggeration and excess, the most 
conspicuous qualities we have at- 
tributed to the French novelists, 
His imagination was rather inflamed 
than merely warm. In the resola- 
tion with which he laid his hands 
upon social sores he anticipated the 
harsh realism of Zola, His con- 
struction was a triumph of intricate 
ingenuity; and he never contented 
himself with a mere handfal of 
characters, who might be managed 
and manceuvred with comparative 
ease. On the contrary, he worked 
his involved machinery by a com- 
plication—by wheels within wheels ; 
and bis characters were multiplied 
beyond all precedent. The action 
of his novels is as violent as it is 
sustained; yet the interest is sel- 
dom suffered to flag. He is always 
extravagant, and often absurdly so; 
and yet—thanks to the pace at 
which he hurries his readers along 
—he has the knack of imprinting a 
certain vraisemblance on everything. 
Not unfrequevtly, as with Victor 
Hugo, the grandiose with Sue is 
confounded with the ludicrous,—as 
where, in that wonderful prologue 
to the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ the male 
and female pilgrims of misery part 
on the confines of the opposite con- 
tinents, and, nodding their leave- 
taking across the frozen straits, turn 
on their heels respectively, and stride 
away over the snow-fields. It is 
easy enough to put that hyper- 
dramatic incident in a ridiculous 


light; and yet it is more than an 
effort to laugh when you are read- 
And so it is in 


ing it, some 
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degree with the adventures of Ru- 
dolph and his faithful Murphy in 
the ‘Mysteries of Paris.’ For a 
man who knows anything prac- 
tically of the science of the ring, 
and of the indispensable handicap- 
ping of light weights and heavy 
weights, it is impossible te believe 
that his slightly-made Serene [High- 
ness could knock the formidable 
Maitre d’Ecole out of time with a 
couple of well-planted blows, Nor 
do we believe it; and yet somehow 
we follow the adventures of Ra- 
dolph with the lively curiosity that 
comes of a faith in him, though im- 
probabilities are heightened by his 
habit of intoxicating himself ov 
the vitriolised alcohol of the most 
poverty-stricken cabarets. Sue un- 
derstood the practice of contrast, 
though he exaggerated in that as in 
everything else. As Rudolph would 
leave his princely residence in dis- 
guise to hazard himself in the mod- 
ern Cours des Miracles, so we are 
burried from the dens of burglars 
and the homes of the deserving 
poor to petites maisons and halls of 
dazzling light, hung with the rarest 
paintings and richest tapestries, and 
deadened to the footfall by the soft- 
est carpets. Dramatic suggestions. 
naturally arose out of such violently 
impressive situations. Vice could 
work its criminal will, while inno- 
cence and virtue were bribed or co- 
erced, Then these social inequali- 
ties lent themselves naturally to the 
socialist teachings of his later years ;. 
and the fortunate proprietor of a 
magnificent chateau expatiated, with. 
the eloquence of honest indignation, . 
on the atrocious disparities of class. 
and caste. Sue had his reward in 
his lifetime in the shape of money 
and fame; and though his novels. 
have almost ceased to be read, his. 
influence survives, and, as we fear, 
is likely to live. 

Dumas was a more remarkable: 
man than Sue,—with his inex- 
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haustible and insatiable capacity for 
work, and an imagination that was 
unflagging within certain limits. He 
was happy in the combination, so 
rare in a Frenchman, of an iron 
frame and excellent health, with as 
strong literary inspiration and an 
equally robust fancy. If he was 
vain to simplicity, and provoked 
ridicule and rebuffs, it must be con- 
fessed that he had some reason for 
vanity ; and it was on the principle 
of Paudace, et toujours de laudace, 
that he made hosts of friends in 
high places, and a really remark- 
able position, As his witty son 
undutifully observed of him, he 
was capable of getting up behind 
his own carriage, that he might 
make society believe that he kept 
a black footman. He was the 
typical Frenchman in many re- 
spects, and above all, the typical 
French romance-writer. He had 
actually a vast store of miscellaneous 
and desultory reading of the lighter 
kind; he mingled freely in society 
with all manner of men and women; 
he had a good though singularly 
unreliable memory, which he pro- 
fessed to trust on all occasions. 
Nothing is more naively character- 
istic of the man than a confession 
he makes, involuntarily, in the 
amusing little volume he entitles 
‘Mes Bétes.’ He is explaining and 
justifying his marvellous facility of 
production. He attributes it to the 
fact that he never forgets anything, 
and need waste none of his precious 
time in bunting through his book- 
shelves. And by way of illustra- 
tion, in the next two or three pages 
he makes several most flagrant his- 
torical blunders. That gives one 
the measure of his accuracy in the 
series of historical romances from 
which so many people have taken 
.all they know of French history in 
the days of the League and the 
Fronde. Yet if the narrative is a 
wonderful travesty of actual events 
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—if the portraits of Valois and 
Guises are as false to the originals 
as the Louis XI. of Scott and Vic- 
tor Hugo is faithful—the scenes are 
none the less vividly dramatic; 
while the conversation or the gossip 
amuses us just as much as if they 
did not abound in errors and ana- 
chronisms, His ‘ Monte Christo’ 
had all the gorgeous extravagance 
of an Eastern tale, though the scenes 
passed in the latitudes of Paris and 
the Mediterranean; and we may 
see how the ideas grew in the con- 
ception, although, characteristically, 
the author never had patience to 
go back to correct his discrepancies 
in proportion, The treasure of the 
Roman cardinals that was concealed 
in the cavern, though enoughj to 
tempt the cupidity of a medizval 
pope, would never have sufficed to 
the magnificent adventurer through 
more than some half-dozen years, 
Yet, after lavishing gold and price- 
less gems by the handful, when we 
take leave of Monte Christo at last, 
he is still many times a French 
millionaire; and the probabilities 
otherwise have been so well pre- 
served, that, as in the case of 
Eugene Sue, we have never thought 
of criticising. 

But one of Dumas’ most original 
ideas took an eminently practical 
direction. His unprecedented en- 
ergy and power of work made him 
absolutely insatiable in producing. 
So he showed speculative inven- 
tion as well as rare originality in 
constituting himself the director 
of a literary workshop on a very 
extensive scale. Other authors, 
like MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, have 
gone into literary partnership, and 
a curious puzzle it is as to how 
they distribute their responsibility. 
But it was reserved for Dumas 
to engage a staff of capable yet 
retiring collaborateurs, as other 
men employ clerks and amanuen- 
ses. His vanity, sensitive as it was, 
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stooped to his standing sponsor to 
the inferior workmanship of M. 
Auguste Macquet et C'*. The 
books might be of unequal merit 
—some of them were drawn out to 
unmistakable dulness—yet none 
were so poor as-to be positively 
discreditable. And the strange 
thing was, that they took their 
coiour from the mind of the mas- 
ter, as they closely indicated his 
characteristic stvle. While to this 
day, notwithstanding the disclos- 
ures of the lawsuits that gratified 
the jealousy of his enemies and 
rivals, we are left in very consider- 
able doubt as to the parts under- 
taken by the different performers. 
It was a notion that could never 
have occurred to Victor Hugo. No 
French author lends himself so 
easily to parody; and a page or 
two of higb-flown phrases, where 
the sense is altogether lost in tke 
sound, may provoke a smile as a 
clever imitation. But thongh Hugo 
is always reminding us of the line, 


that “Great wits are sure to mad- 
ness near allied,” he really isa great 
wit, a profound thinker, a magnifi- 
cent writer, and, above all, an ex- 


traordinary dramatic genius, Al- 
though, latterly, there is almost as 
much that is absurd in what he has 
written as in what he has said, there 
is nothing about him that is mean 
or little. He has the conscience 
and enthusiasm of his art as of his 
political convictions. And we could 
as soon conceive some grand sculp- 
tor leaving the noble figure his 
genius has blocked out to be fin- 
ished by the clumsy hands of his 
apprentices, as Hugo handing over 
his ideas to the manipulation of his 
most sympathetic disciples. He at 
least, among contemporary French- 
men, rises to the ideal of the loftiest 
conceptions, and yet his noblest 
characters are strictly conceivable. 
Take, for example, the trio in the 
tale of the ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize ’"— 
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Lantenac, Gauvain, and the stern 
republican Cimourdain, who sits 
calmly discoursing, on the eve of 
the execution, with the beloved 
pupil he has condemned to the 
guillotine. In romance as in the dra- 
ma, Hugo sways the feelings with 
the strength and confidence of a 
giant, exulting in his intellectual 
superiority. It is true that he not 
unfrequently overtasks himself — 
sometimes his scenes are too thrill- 
ingly terrible—sometimes they bor- 
der on the repulsive, and very fre- 
quently on the grotesque, Yet even 
the grotesque, in the hands of Hugo, 
may be made, as we have seen, ex- 
tremely pathetic; and the pathos 
is artistically heightened by some 
striking effect of contrast, The 
Quasimodo in his ‘ Notre Dame’ is 
a soulless and deformed monster, 
who resents the outrages of a brutal 
age by regarding all men, save one, 
with intense malignity. His dis- 
torted features and deformed body 
provoke laughter, and consequently 
insult, so naturally, that, by merely 
showing his hideous face in a win- 
dow-frame, he wins the honours of 
the Pape aux fous. Yet what can 
be more moving than when, bound 
hand and foot in the pillory, the 
helpless mute rolls his solitary eye 
in search of some sympathy among 
the jeering mob? or the change 
that works itself in his dull feelings 
when the graceful Esmeralda comes 
to quench his thirst with the water 
she raises to his blackened lips? 
Hugo is essentially French in his 
follies as well as his powers; bis 
political dreams are as wild as they 
might be dangerous: yet he is an 
honour to his country, not only by 
his genius, but by the habitual con- 
secration of his wonderful gifts to 
what he honestly believes to be the 
noblest purposes. 

Neither Balzac nor Sand will be 
soon replaced. For the former, it 
is seldom in the history of literature 
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that we can look for so keen and 
subtle an analyst of the passions, 
frailties, and follies of humanity. 
In the everyday business of life he 
showed a strange lack of common- 
sense; but fortunately for his con- 
temporaries and posterity, he had 
the intelligence to recognise his 
vocation. What a range of varied 
and absorbing interest—of searching 
and suggestive philosophical specu- 
lation—of shrewd incisive satirical 
observation—would have been lost 
to the world if the eccentric author 
of the * Comédie Humaine’ had been 
forced to take his place among the 
notaries he found reason so heartily 
to detest! The originality of his 
manner of regarding men was as 
great as the spasmodic é/an of his 
energy was tremendous, when his 
necessities felt the spur, and his 
fancies fell in with his necessi- 
ties. Balzac dashed off bis books 
by inspiration, if ever novelist did. 
What varied profundity of original 
thought, what delicate refinements 
of mental analysis, often go to a sin- 
gle chapter! “T he arrangement of 
ideas is as lucid as the language is 
precise and vigorous. Yet we know 
that when Balzac locked his door 
for more than a round of the clock, 
filliping the nerves and flagging 
brain with immodecrate doses of 
the strongest coffee, the pen must 
have been flying over the paper. 
His vast reserves of reflection and 
observation placed themselves at his 
disposal almost without an effort ; 
and the characters were sketched 
in faithful detail by the penetrating 
instinct whose perceptions were so 
infallible. 

George Sand has teen 
missed than Balzac, because 
could vary her subjects aod manner 
to suit almost every taste. Uni- 
versally read, she was universally 
admired; and she pleased the fasti- 
dious as she entertained the many. 
An accomplished mistress of the 
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graces of style, her language was 
wonderfully nervgus and flexible. 
In her way she was almost as much 
of the poet as Hugo, though her 
poetry was lyric and idyllic in 
place of epic. She could never 
have written so well and so long 
had she not had an individuality 
of extraordinary versatility. In a 
romance of the passions like ber 
‘Indiana’ or her ‘ Jacques,’ she is as 
thoroughly at home as. Balzac him- 
self; while she throws herself into 
the feminine parts with all the sym- 
pathetic ardour of a nature semi- 
tropical like Indiana’s. While in 
such a story as the ‘ Flammarande,’ 
which was her latest work, and in 
which she showed not the faintest 
symptom of decline, she corfines 
herself severely to the character of 
the half-educated steward, rejecting 
all temptations to indulge herself 
in the vein of her personality. For 
once, though the scenes are laid in 
most romantic landscapes, we have 
none of the inimitable descriptions 
in which she delights. She merely 
indicates the picturesque surround- 
ings of the solitary castle in the 
rocky wilderness, leaving it to our 
imagination to fill in the rest. 
What she could do in the way of 
painting, when sitting down to a 
favourite study she gave herself 
over to her bent, we see in the ‘ Pe- 
tite Fadeite,’ ‘La Mare d’Auteuil,’ 
‘Nanette,’ and a score of similar 
stories, The simplest materiais 
served for the tale, which owed 
half its charm to her affection for 
the country. The woman who had 
wandered about the streets of Paris 
in masculine attire, who had a strong 
dash of the city Bohemian in her 
nature, who loved in after-life to 
fill her salons with all who were 
most famous in literature and the 
arts, was never so happy as when 
living in villeggiatura among the 
fields and the woodlands she had 
loved from childhood. The old 
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mill with its lichen-grown gables 
and venerable wheel; the pool 
among flags and sedges, sleeping 
under the shadows of the alders ; 
the brook tumbling down in tiny 
cascades and breaking over the 
moss-covered boulders; nay, the 
tame stretch of low-lying meadow- 
land, with its sluices and clumps 
of formal poplars,—all stand out in 
her pages, like landscapes by Ruys- 
dael or Hobbema. And we believe 
that these simple though exquisitely 
finished pictures will survive, with 
a peasant or two and a_ village 
maiden for the figures in their 
foregrounds, when more pretentious 
works, that nevertheless deserved 
their success, have been forgotten 
with the books that have been hon- 
oured by the Academy. 

Among the most prolific of the 
novelists who have died no long 
time ago,—hardly excepting Dumas, 
Balzac, or Sand,—and who have 
been largely read by our middle- 
aged contemporaries, is our old ac- 


quaintance Paul de Kock. Paul de 
Kock had a bad name for his immo- 
rality, and doubtless in a measure 


he deserved it. It is certain that 
if an expurgated edition of his vol- 
uminous works were collected for 
English family reading, it would 
shrink into comparatively modest 
proportions. But Paul, with all his 
faults and freedoms, did very little 
harm, and certainly he afforded a 
great deal of amusement. He was 
guilty of none of those insidious 
attacks on morality which have been 
the spécialité of some of his most 
notorious successors, He never 
tasked the resources of a depraved 
imagination in refining on those 
sins which scandalise even sinners. 
Hie never wrapped up in fervid 
and graceful language those subtle 
and foul suggestions that work in 
the system ‘like slow poison. He 
was really the honest bourgeois 
which M. Zola gives himself out 
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to be. He boldly advertised his 
wares for what they were, and 
manufactured and multiplied them 
according to sample. He sold 
a somewhat coarse and strong- 
flavoured article, but at least he 
guaranteed it from unsuspected 
adulteration. He painted the old 
Paris of the bourgeoisie and the 
students just as it was. If there 
was anything in the pictures to 
scandalise one, so much the worse 
for Paris, and honi soit qui mal y 
voit. The young and sprightly 
wives of elderly husbands immersed 
in their commerce, the susceptible 
daughters of officers and rentiers in 
retreat, were not so particular in 
their conduct as they might be. 
The students and gay young mena 
about town were decidedly loose in 
their walk and conversation; and 
the grisettes keeping house in their 
garrets, away from the maternal eye, 
behaved according to their tastes 
and kind. Paul never stopped to 
pick his own phrases, and he frankly 
called a spade a‘spade. In short, 
he took his society as he saw it 
under his eye; dwelt for choice 
on the lighter and sunnier side, 
and laughed and joked through the 
life he enjoyed so heartily. “Tn all 
his works you see the signs of his 
jovial temper and admirable diges- 
tion. He tells a capital story him- 
self of his breakfasting on one 
oceasion with Dumas the younger; 
when the rising author of the ‘ Dame 
aux Camellias’ gave himself the con- 
descending airs of the fashionable 
petit maitre, Dumas was pretend- 
ing then to live on air, and trifled 
delicately with one or two of the 
lighter dishes. De Kock, on the 
contrary, who saw through his man, 
devoured everything, even surpass- 
ing the performances of the pater- 
nal Dumas; and finally scandalised 
his young acquaintance by calling 
for a second portion of plum- 
pudding au rhum, And all his 
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favourite heroes have the same 
powerful digestion and the same 
capacity for hearty enjoyment. 
There is a superabundance of vi- 
tality and vivacity in his writings. 
When he takes his grisettes and 
their lovers out for a holiday, he 
enters into their pleasures heart 
and soul. Yet Paul de Kock, 
though somewhat coarse in the 
fibre, with literary tastes that were 
far from refined, was evidently cap- 
able of higher things; and the 
most boisterous of his books are 
often redeemed from _ triviality 
by interludes of real beauty and 
pathos. He was the countryman 
turned Parisian, and he held to the 
one existence and the other. He 
frequented the Boulevards, but he 
lived at Romainville. As the Cock- 
ney artist, transferring the natural 
beauties of the environs of a great 
city to his pages, peopling the 
suburban woods with troops of 
merrymakers in the manner of a 
bourgeois Watteau, he has never 
been excelled. Yet now and again 
he will give us a powerful “ bit” of 
slumbering beauties in the actual 
country, with the freshness «and 
fidelity of a George Sand. Noth- 
ing can be more delicate than the 
touches in which he depicts the 
repentance and expiation of some 
woman who has “ stooped to folly ;” 
and there are storics in which he 
describes a promising career ruined 
by thoughtless extravagance and 
dissipation, which are the more 
valuable as practical sermons that 
they may have been read by those 
who might possibly profit by them. 

It is seldom that a novelist who 
has made a great name decides to 
retire upon his reputation in the 
full vigour of his powers; and it is 
seldom that a journalist who has 
eome to the front in fiction falls 
back again upon journalism while 
still in the full flush of success, 
Yet that has been the case with 


Edmund About, and very surprising 
it seems. It is true that he has 
the special talents of the journalist 
—a lucid and incisive style—a 


keen vein of satire—a logical me- 


thod of marshalling and condens- 
ing arguments, and the faculty in 
apparent conviction of making the 
worse seem the better reason. As 
a political pamphleteer he stood un- 
rivalled among his contemporaries ; 
and the opening sentence of his 
‘Question Romaine’ might in itself 
have floated whole chapters of dul- 
ness. Had he hoped to make jour- 
nalism the stepping-stone to high 
political place or influence, we could 
have understood him better. But 
he is lacking in the qualities that 
make a successful politician, and we 
fancy he knows that as well as any- 
body. The very versatility that 
might have multiplied his delight- 
ful novels, portended his failure as 
a public man. While personally 
it must surely yield more lively 
pleasure to let the fancy range 
through the fields of imagination, 
or to curb it with the consciousness 
of power in obedience to critical 
instincts. We can conceive no 
more satisfying earthly enjoyment 
to a man of esprit than exercis- 
ing an originality so inexhaustible 
as that of About, with the sense 
of a very extraordinary facility in 
arresting fugitive impressions for 
the delight ‘of your readers. His 
fancy appears to be never at fault 
in evoking combinations as novel 
as effective; and he had the art of 
mingling the grave with the gay 
with a pointed sarcasm that was 
irresistibly piquant. ‘Tolla’ was 
a social satire on the habits of 
the Jong-descended Roman _nobil- 
ity, as the ‘Question Romaine’ 

was a satire on the administration 
of the popes. But the satire was 
softened by an engaging picture of 
the simple heroine, and by admir- 
able sketches of the domestic life 
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in the gloomy interior of one of the 
poverty - stricken Roman palaces. 
It was relieved by brilliant photo- 
graphs of the Campagna and Sabine 
hills, with shepherds in their 
sheepskins, shaggy buffaloes, savage 
hounds, ruined ‘aqueduets, buts of 
reeds, vineyards, oliveyards, gardens 
of wild-flowers, fountains overgrown 
with mosses and maidenhair, and 
all the rest of it. ‘Le roi des 
Montagnes’ presented in -a livelier 
form the solid information of ‘La 
Gréce Contemporaine :’ you smell 
the beds of the wild thyme on the 
slopes of Hymettus; you hear the 
hum of the bees as they swarm 
round the hives of the worthy 
peasant-priest who takes his tithes 
where he finds them, even when 

they are paid by the brigands in 
his flocks, The satire of the 
story may be overcharged ; yet if it 
be caricature, the caricature is by 
no means extravagant, when we 
remember that the leaders of Op- 


positions in the Greek Assembly 
have been implicated in intrigues 
with the assassins of the highroads. 
About is always treading on the ex- 
treme of the original, yet he has 
seldom gone beyond the bounds of 


the admissible; and his most pa- 
thetic or tragic plots are lightened 
by something that is laughable. 
As in his ‘Germaine’ where the 
murderer engaged by Germaine’s 
rival*goes to work and fails, because 
the consumptive beauty, under med- 
ical advice, has been accustoming 
herself to the deadly poison he ad- 
ministers, The same idea appears 
in ‘ Monte Christo,’ where Noirtier 
prepares his granddaughter Val- 
entine against the machinations of 
her stepmother, the modern Brin- 
villiers, But in the scene by Du- 
mas, everything is sombre; where- 
as About so ludicrously depicts the 
disappointment and surprise of the 
poisoner, that we smile even in the 
midst of our excitement and anxiety. 
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While his humour, with its fine 
irony and mockery, has one of the 
choicest qualities of wit by aston- 
ishing us with the most unexpected 
turns ; landing the characters easily 
in the most unlikely situations, 
in defiance of their principles, pre- 
judices, and convictions. As _ in 
‘Trente ct Quarante’ where the 
swearing and grumbling veteran 
who detests play as he detests a 
pékin, finds himself the centre of 
an excited circle of gamblers behind 
an accumulating pile of gold and 
bank-notes, and in the vein of luck 
that is breaking the tables, 

About writes like a/ man of the 
world, and though he is by no 
means strait-laced in his treat- 
ment of the passions, his tone is 
thoroughly sound and manly ;—in 
striking contrast to thie sickly and 
unwholesome sentimentality of Er- 
nest Feydeau, whose ‘ Fanny ’ made 
so great a sensation on its appear- 
ance, “ A study,” the author was 
pleased to call it, and a profitable 
study it was. With an iogenu- 
ity of special pleading that might 
have been employed to better pur- 
pose, he invoked our sympathies 
for the unfortunate lover who saw 
the lady’s husband preferred to 
himself. Apparently unconsciously 
on the part of the author, the hero 
represents himself as contemptible 
a being as can well be conceived, 
Morality apart, the rawest of Eng- 
lish novel-writers must have felt so 
maudiin and effeminate a charac- 
ter would never go down with his 
readers; and had the admirer of 
‘Fanny’ been put upon the stage 
at any one of our theatres in White- 
chapel or the New Cat, he would 
have been hooted off by the roughs 
of the gallery. It is by no means 
to the credit of the French that, in 
spite of the unflattering portraiture 
of one of the national types, the 
book obtained so striking a success. 
But there is no denying the prosti- 
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tuted art by which the author in- 
stinctively addresses himself to the 


worst predilections of his country- . 


men; nor the audacity which haz- 
arded one scene in particular, pro- 
nounced by his admirers to be the 
most effective of all, which, to our 
insular minds, is simply disgusting. 
Flaubert’s great masterpiece ex- 
cited even more sensation than 
Feydeau’s; and it deserved to do 
so. Flaubert is likewise one of the 
apostles of tlie impure, but he is 
at the same time among the first of 
social realists. He addresses him- 
self almost avowedly to the senses 
and not to the feelings. He treats 
of love in its physiological aspects, 
and indulges in the minutest anal- 
ysis of the grosser corporeal sensa- 
tions. In intelligence and accom- 
plishments, as well as literary skill, 
he was no ordinary man. He had 
read much and even studied pro- 
foundly; he had travelled far, 
keeping his eyes open, and had 
made some reputation in certain 
branches of science. He wrote his 
‘Madame Bovary’ deliberately in 
his maturity; and the notoriety 
which carried him with it into the 
law-courts, made him a martyr in 
a society that was by no means 
fastidious. In gratitude for foren- 
sic services rendered, he dedicated 
a new edition of it to M. Marie- 
Antoine Sénard, who had ence been 
president of the National Assembly, 
and who died Jddtonnier of the 
Parisian bar. The venerable advo- 
cate and politician seems to have 
accepted the compliment as it was 
intended. And seldom before, per- 
haps, bas an author concentrated 
such care and thought on a single 
work, Each separate character is 
wrought out with an exactness of 
elaboration to which the painting 
of the Dutch school is sketch 
and superficial. Those who fill the 


humblest parts, or who are mere- 
ly introduced to be dismissed, are 
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maae as much living realities to us 
as Madame Bovary herself or her 
husband Charles. Flaubert goes 
beyond Balzac in the accumulation 
of details, which often become tedi- 
ous, as they appear irrelevant. Yet 
it is clear in the retrospect that 
the effects have been foreseen, and 
we acknowledge some compensation 
in the end in the vivid impressions 
the author has made on us. His 
descriptions of inanimate objects 
are equally minute, from the orna- 
ments and furniture in the rooms 
to the stones in the village house 
fronts, and the very bushes in the 
garden. He looks at nature like a 
land-surveyor, as he inspects men 
and women like a surgeon, without 
a touch of imagination, not to speak 
of poetry. In fact, he proposes to 
set the truth before everything, and 
we presume he does so to the best 
of his conviction. Yet what is the 
result of his varied experience and 
very close observation? We have 
always believed that in the world 
at large there is some preponder- 
ance of people who, on the whole, 
seem agreeable, and that the worst 
of our fellow-creatures have their 
redeeming qualities, According to 
M. Flaubert, not a bit of it. He 
treats mankind harshly, as Swift 
did, without the excuses of a savage 
temper fretted by baffled ambitions. 
M. Flaubert goes to his work as 
eruclly and imperturbably as the 
Scotch surgeon in the pirate ship, 
who is said to have claimed a negro 
as his share of the prey, that “he 
might practise on the wretch in a 
series of operations, He makes 
everybody either repulsive or ridi- 
eulous. We say nothing of his 
heroine, who is a mere creature of 
the senses, loving neither husband, 
nor lovers, nor child; although such 
monstrosities as Emma must be 
rare, andl we may doubt if they 
have ever existed, An _ ordinary 
writer, or we may add, a genuine 
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artist, would have at least sought 
to contrast Madame Bovary with 
softer and more kindly specimens 
of her species. Nor had M. Flau- 
bert to seek far to do that. Ma- 
dame Bovary’s husband was ready to 
his hand. Charles is dull, and his 
habits are ridiculous; but he had 
sterling qualities, and an attachment 
for his wife, which might have 
made him an object of sympathy 
or even of affection. M. Flaubert 
characteristically takes care that he 
shall be neither; he consistently 
pursues the same system through- 
out; so we say advisedly that that 
realistic work of his is actually 
gross caricature and misrepresenta- 
tion. A man who undertakes to 
reproduce human nature in a com- 
prehensive panorama, might as well 
choose the whole of bis subjects 
in Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of 
Horrors. And if we must give 
Flaubert credit for extreme care in 
his work, we have equal cause to 
congratulate him on the rare har- 
mony of his execution. For he 
invariably expatiates by choice on 
what is either absurd or revolting, 
whether it is the untempting M. 
Bovary awaking of a morning 
with his ruffled hair falling over 
his sodden features from under 
his cotton nighteap; or Madame 
ending her life in the agonies of 
poisoning, with blackened tongue 
and distorted limbs, and other de- 
tails into which we prefer not to 
follow him. 

Adolphe Belot’s ‘Femme de Feu’ 
is a romance of sensual passion like 
‘Madame Bovary,’ though it has 
little of Gustave Fiaubert’s con- 
summate precision of detail. On 
the other hand, there is far more 
fire and entrain, and if the scen- 
ery shows less of the photograph, 
it is infinitely more picturesque. 
Sprightly cleverness is the charac- 
teristic of the book—though there, 
too, we have a poisoning and horrors 
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enough. The very title is a neat 
double entendre, The femme de feu 
takes her petit nom from a scene 
where she is seen bathing by star- 
light in a thunderstorm, when the 
crests of the surge are illumined by 
the electricity, and the billows are 
sparkling as they break around her. 
The light-hearted married gentle- 
man who christened her so poetic- 
ally protests against intending any 
impeachment on her morals. As it 
turns out, he might lave called her 
so for any other reason, without 
libelling her in the slightest degree. 
The whole book is consistently 
immoral; and debasing, besides, in 
its tone and tendency. It is com- 
monplace so far, that this femme de 
Jeu captivates our old acquaintance, 
the grave and severe member of 
the French magistracy, who goes 
swathed in parchments, and osten- 
tatiously holds aloof from all sym- 
pathy with the frailties of his fellow- 
mortals. We must grant, we sup- 
pose, that Lucien d’Aubier ceases 
to be responsible for his actions 
when, falling under the spells of 
the femme de feu, he is swept off 
his legs in a tornado of emotions, 
But though a gentleman may be 
hurried by passion into crime, he 
must always as to certain social con- 
ventionalities be controlled in some 
degree ‘by his honourable instincts. 
It is difficult for an Englishman to 
conceive the égarement whicb would 
tempt a high-bred man of good 
company to make deliberate pre- 
parations for imitating Peeping 
Tom of Coventry; and if the 
author forced him into so false a 
position, it would be done at all 
events with a protest and an expla- 
nation. It is highly characteristic 
of M. Belot and his school, that he 
thinks neither protest nor expla- 
nation necessary. The magistrate 


bores a trous-Judas in the partition 
of a bathing cabinet; and walks 
out holding 


himself as erect 4s 
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before. And his stooping to that 
is merely a preparation for still 
more disgraceful compromises with 
his conscience in the course of his 
married existence with the femme 
de feu. Had the scene been acted 
at a watering-place on this side of 
the Channel, we should have pro- 
nounced the story as incredible as 
it is immoral. Being laid in the 
latitudes of the bathing establish- 
ments on the Breton coast, we can 
only say that it is thoroughly 
French ; and that M. Belot and 
his countrymen seem entirely to 
understand each other. 

It is refreshing to turn from 
Flaubert and Belot to such a writer 
as Jules Sandeau. ‘ Madeline’ is as 
innocently charming as Madame 
Bovary is the reverse. It is the 
difference between the atmosphere 
of the dissecting-room and of prim- 
rose banks in the spring; and the 
French Academy, by the way, did 
itself honour by crowning the 
modest graces of Sandeau’s book. 
M. Sandeau shows no lack of know- 
ledge of the world; but he passes 
lightly by the shadows on its shady 
side, resting by preference on sim- 
plicity and virtue. Young Maurice 
de Valtravers, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, is hurrying post- 
haste to the devil. Wearied of the 
dulness of the paternal chatean, 
he has longed to wing a wider flight, 
He soon succeeds in singeing his pin- 
ious, and has come crippled to the 
ground, There seems no hope for 
him: he is the victim of remorse, 
with neither courage nor energy left 
to redeem the past in the future; 
and he has found at last a miserable 
consolation in the deliberate reso- 
lution to commit suicide, When 
his cousin Madeline, who has loved 
him in girlhood, comes to his sal- 
vation as a sister and an angel of 
mercy, with the rare sensibility of 
a loving woman, she understands 
the appeals that are most likely to 


serve her, She comes as a sup- 
pliant, and prevails on him at least 
to put off self-destruction till her 
future is assured. It proves in the 
end that, by a pious fraud, she has 
presented herself as a beggar when 
she was really rich. That she 
resigus herself to a life of priva- 
tion, supporting herself by the 
labour of her hands, is the least 
part of her sacrifice. She has 
stooped to appear selfish, in’ the 
excess of her generosity. Maurice 
swears, grumbles, and victimises him- 
self. But the weeds that have been 
flourishing in the vitiated soil, die 
down one by one in that heavenly 
atmosphere, | Madeline’s sacrifices 
have their reward in this world as 
in the other: and she wins the 
hand of the cousin, whom she has 
loved in her inmost heart, as the 
prize of her prayers and her match- 
less devotion. Once only, as it 
appears to us, M, Sandeau shows 
the cloven foot unconsciously and 
inconsistently. Maurice, in his evil 
self-communings, reproaches himself 
with living as a brother and a 
saint in the society of so young 
and charming a woman. And to 
do him justice, he needs a sapreme 
effort of courage when he decides 
to approach his cousin with dis- 
honourable proposals. Madeline 
receives him in such a manner, that, 
without her uttering a word of re- 
proof, the offender never offends 
again. But our nature is not so 
forgiving as hers: and we think the 
unpleasant scene is a blemish on 
a work that otherwise comes very 
near to perfection. lor it is not 
on the story alone that ‘ Madeline’ 
repays perusal; and every here and 
there we come upon a passage that 
is as pregnant with practical phil- 
osophy as anything in Montaigne 
or La Rochefoucauld, 

Charles de Bernard laid himself 
out like Flaubert to seek his sub- 
jects and characters in exceptional 























types. But, unlike Flaubert, in 

lace of painting en noir, Bernard 
loved to look on the comic side of 
everything ; and he laughs so joy- 
ously over the eccentricities of his 
kind, that it is difficult not to chime 
into the chorus; while Prosper 
Merimeé, with as prolific a fancy 
as any one, indulged the singularity 
she seemed so proud of, by curbing 
its élans ostentatiously. He studied 
austere and extreme simplicity ; his 
style was as pure as it was cold and 
self-restrained; and his mirth has 
always a suspicion of the sneer in 
it. He never displayed such serene 
self-complacency as when he had 
played a successful practical joke in 
one of his inimitable mystifications, 
Like Merimeé, with whom other- 
wise he has hardly a point in com- 
mon, Jules Claretie, as we have 
said, has merely taken to novel- 
writing among many kindred pur- 
suits. He interests himself in 
politics, and writes daily leaders 
indefatigably ; he is a critic of 
all tastes, who visits in turn the 
theatres, the art-galleries, and the 
parlours of the publishers, Conse- 
quently, he places himself at a dis- 
advantage with those of his com- 
petitors who concentrate their minds 
on the fiction of the moment, and 
live sleeping and waking with the 
creations of their brain, till these 
become most vivid personalities to 
them. Claretie’s works are ex- 
tremely clever,—in parts and in 
particular scenes they are even 
powerful; but the incidents are 
wanting in continuity as the char- 
acters are vague in their outlines, 
They give one the idea, and it is 
probably not an unjust one, of 
a man who makes a dash at his 
brushes when he finds some unoccu- 
pied hours; who plunges ahead in 
a flow of ready improvisation, till 
the fancy flags for the time, or he 
is brought up by some more urgent 
engagement. When he returns to 
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the work on the next occasion, nat- 
urally he has to re-knot the threads 
of his ideas, What goes far towards 
confirming our theory, is the ex- 
ceptional freedom from such faults 
in ‘ Le Renégat,’ which, we believe, 
was his last work but ove. In ‘The 
Renegade,’ Claretie placed himself 
on a terrain where he knew every 
yard of the ground—that is to say, 
he was in the very centre of those 
hot polemics which preceded the 
decline and fall of the Empire. We 
do not say that Michel Berthier was 
intended for a portrait or for a libel. 
But such a type of the time-server, 
who was tempted to his fall by the 
talents on which he had hoped to 
trade, was by no means uncommon; 
and the siren who seduced him, 
the veteran courtier who tickled 
him, the purse-proud nouveauz- 
riches, and the Republicans made 
fanatical by prosecutions and con- 
demnations, were all figures with 
whom the author had familiarised 
himself, by hearsay if not by actual 
intercourse. His very scenes may 
have been repeatedly acted, with no 
great differences, under his eyes; 
although his talent must have re- 
moulded and recast them in novel 
and more piquant shapes. We say 
nothing of Michel Berthier’s leave- 
taking of his mistress Lia, and of 
the tragic episode when the miser- 
able young woman drags herself 
back to die of the poison under the 
roof of the man she had adored. 
That scene, although not unatfect- 
ing, savours too strongly of the 
melodramatic; avd at best it is 
banal, to borrow a French phrase, 
But there is great power in the 
situation where the saintly Pauline, 
who will retire into a convent to 
the despair of her father, silences 
the pleadings of the broken-hearted 
man by quoting those seductive 
pictures of the cloister-life which 
had been written by his own too 
eloquent pen. Yet, though the 
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situation is striking, it has its weak 
point; and it is impossible to im- 
agine so careful a writer as Flaubert 
or Daudet, permitting a girl, perfect 
as Pauline, to be guilty of so cold- 
blooded a piece of cruelty as the 
abandonment of a parent by his 
only child to mourn her memory 
while she is still alive to him. 

It is nearly six years since the 
death of Emile Gaboriau, and no 
one has succeeded as yet in imitat- 
ing him even tolerably, though he 
had struck into a line that was as 
profitable as it was popular. We are 
not inclined to overrate Gaboriau’s 
genius, for genius he had of a certain 
sort. We have said in another ar- 
ticle that his system was less difficult 
than it seems, since he must have 
worked his puzzles out en revers,— 
putting them together with an eye 
to pulling them to pieces, But 
his originality in his own genre 
is unquestionable, though in the 
main conception of his romances 
he took Edgar Poe for his model. 
But Gaboriau embellished and im- 
proved on the workmanship of the 
morbid American, The murders 
of the Rue Morgue and the other 
stories of the sort are hard and dry 
proces-verbals, where the crime is 
everything, and the people go for 
little, except in so far as their an- 
tecedents enlighten the detection. 
With Gaboriau, on the other hand, 
we have individuality in each char- 
acter, and animation as well as 
coarser excitement in the story. 
The dialogue is lively, and always 
illustrative. Perhaps Gaboriau has 
had but indifferent justice done 
to him, because he betook himself 
to a style of romance which was 
supposed to be the speciality of 
police-reporters and penny-a-liners, 
His readers were inclined to take 
it for granted that his criminals 
were mere stage villains, and that 
his police-agents, apart from their 
infaliible flair, were such puppets 
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as one sets in motion in a melo- 
drama. The fact being that they 
are nothing of the kind. Ex. 
treme pains have been bestowed 
on the more subtle traits of the 
personages by which, while being 
tracked, examined or tried, they 
are compromised, condemned, or 
acquitted. Read Gaboriau carefully 
as you will, it is rarely indeed that, 
you find a flaw in the meshes of the 
intricate nets he has been weaving. 
Or, to change the metaphor, the 
springs of the complicated action, 
packed away as they are, the one 
within the other, are always work- 
ing in marvellous harmony towards 
the appointed end. The ingenuity 
of some of his combinations and 
suggestions is extraordinary; and 
believe his works might be 
very profitable reading to public 
prosecutors as well as_ intelligent 
detectives. His Maitre Lecoq and 
his Pére Tabouret have ideas which 
would certainly not necessarily oc- 
cur to the most rusé practitioner 
of the Rue Jerusalem; and they 
do not prove their astuteness by a 
single happy thought. On the con- 
trary, the stuff of their nature is that 
of the heaven-born detective, who 
is an observer from temperament 
rather than from habit, and who 
draws his mathematical deductions 
from a comparison of the most 
trivial signs, The proof that Ga- 
boriau’s books are something more 
than the vulgar fewilleton of the 
‘Police News,’ is that most of them 
will bear reading again, though the 
sensations of the dinouement have 
been anticipated. In reading for 
the second time, we read with a dif- 
ferent but a higher interest. Thus in 
the ‘ L’affaire Lerouge,’ for example, 
there is an admirable mystification. 
The respectable and admirably con- 
ducted Noel Gerdy, who has coolly 
committed a brutal murder, plays 
the hypocrite systematically to such 
perfection that we can understand 
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the famous amateur detective being 
his familiar intimate without enter- 
taining a suspicion as to his nature 


and habits. The disclosure having 
been made, and Noel fatally com- 
promised, the circumstances strike 
you as carrying improbability on 
the face of them; so you read again 
and are severely critical in “the 
expectation of catching M. Gabo- 
riau tripping. And we believe, by 
the way, that in that very novel we 
have come upon the only oversight 
with which we can reproach him, 
although it is not in the history of 
Noel’s intimacy with Pére Tabouret, 
It is a missing fragment of a foil, 
which is one of the most dead- 
ly piéces de conviction against the 
innocent Viscount de Commarin ; 
and the fragment, so far as we can 
remember, is never either traced or 
accounted for. But exceptions of 
this kind only prove the rule; and 
when we think how the author has 
varied and multiplied the startling 
details in his criminal plots, we 
must admit that his fertility of in- 
vention is marvellous, The story 
of the ‘Petit Vieux des Batignolles,’ 


the last work he wrote, though. 


short and slight, was by no means 
the least clever. One unfortunate 
habit he had, which may perhaps 
be attributed to considerations of 
money. He almost invariably 
lengthened and weakened his novels 
by some long-winded digression, 
which was at least as much episodi- 
cal as explanatory. When the in- 
terest was being driven along at 
high-pressure pace, he would blow 
off the steam all of a sudden, and 
shunt his criminals and detectives 
on to a siding, while, going back 
among his personages for perhaps a 
generation, he tells us how all the 
circumstances had come about. 

No less remarkable in his way 
is Jules Verne; and the way of 
Verne is wonderful indeed, He 
has recast the modern novel in the 
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shape of ‘The Fairy Tales’ of 
science, and combined scientific 
edification with the maddest. eccen- 
tricity of excitement. His, it must 
be allowed, is a very peculiar tal- 
ent. It is difficult to picture a man 
of most quick and lively imagina- 
tion resigning himself to elaborate 
scientific and astronomical calcula- 
tions; cramming up his facts and 
figures from a library of abstruse 
-literature, and pausing in the bursts 
of a flowing pen to consult the 
columns of statistics under his 
elbow. Thus these books of Verne 
are the strangest mixture, cpsetting 
all the preconceived notions of the 
novel-reader, and diverting bim in 
spite of himself from his confirmed 
habits. We read novels, as a rule, 
to be amused, and nothing else. 
But Verne not only undertakes to 
amuse us, but to carry us up an 
ascending scale of astounding sensa- 
tions. It is on condition, however, 
that we consent to let ourselves 
be educated on subjects we have 
neglected with the indifference of 
ignorance. If we skip the scien- 
tific dissertations when we come to 
them, we break the continuity that 
gives interest to the story, and the 
eround goes gliding from beneath 
our feet as much as if the author 
had launched us on one of his 
flights among the stars. Now we 
are exploring the regions of space 
at a rate somewhere between that 
of sound and electricity; now we 
are diving into the caverns of ocean, 
among submarine forests and sea- 
monsters. And, again, we are at 
a standstill in mazes of figures, or 
picking our steps among prime- 
val geological formations; and yet, 
though we kave been, as it were, 
brought back to the lecture-room 
or the laboratory, we are still in a 
world of surprises and emotions, 
though the surprises are of a very 
different kind. Verne, of course, 
with all his skill, must abandon 
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the novelist’s chief means of in- 
fluence. His books are so far the 
reverse of real as to be the very 
quintessence of impossible extrava- 
gance. We may bring ourselves to 
believe, for a moment, in the mar- 
vels of an Aladdin’s cave; for we 
ean hardly recognise a_ physical 
objection to precious stones being 
magnified to an indefinite size, 
Even the credibility of a loadstone 
island, that draws the bolts out of 
the ship’s timbers, may seem a mere 
question of force and mass. But 
the judgment, even under a trance, 
refuses to expand to the possibil- 
ity of a piece of ordnance, of nine 
hundred French feet in length, that 
is to shoot to the moon a projec- 
tile supposed to deliver a party of 
travellers, As a consequence, the 
writer sacrifices the interest of char- 
acter, and the analysis of conceiv- 
able passions and emotions. A Bar- 
bicane—an Ardan—the explosive 
J. T. Maston—are in a category of 
creations far more fanciful than a 
Sindbad the Sailor, or a Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver. They are of the 
nature of the giants and ogres in 
the pantomime, who figure on the 
stage with the columbine in petti- 
coats; and these are very evidently 
of a different order of beings from 
the girl who performs for a weekly 
salary. Verne was wise in his gen-, 
eration, in striking out a line which 
has assured him both notoriety and 
a handsome fortune. It says much 
for his original talent that he has 
had a remarkable success; and 
though we fancy he might have 
made a more lasting name in fic- 
tion, of a higher order and more 
enduring, yet, probably, he has 
never regretted his choice. Per- 
haps the most popular of all his 
stories is the ‘Tour of the World,’ 
which was rational by comparison 
to most of the others, We hap- 
pened to read it lately in a twenty- 
fourth edition ; and we are afraid to 


say for how many successive nights 
the piece had its run at the Porte 
St. Martin. But the idea of mak- 
ing the round of the globe in eighty 
days was conceivably feasible, if it 
was rash to bet on it. The inci- 
dents that delayed the adventurous 
traveller might have happened— 
allowances made—to any man; and 
each of the separate combinations 
by which he surmounted them, goes 
hardly beyond the bounds of belief. 
The real weakness of the story is in 
what seems at first one of its chief 
attractions. The self-contained Mr, 
Phileas Fogg is actually more im- 
probable than Ardan or Barbicane. 
The man who could keep his tem- 
per unrufiied, his sleep unbroken, 
and his digestion unimpaired, under 
the most agitating disappointments 
and a perpetual strain, has nothing 
of human nature as we know it, 
and must have boasted a brain and 
nerves that were independent of 
physical laws, And yet, even in 
this inhuman conception, Verne 
shows what he might have been 
capable of had he consented to 
work under more commonplace 
‘conditions. For by his disinter- 
ested and generous Quixotry in 
action, Mr. Fogg gradually gains 
upon us, till we think that Mrs. 
Aouda was to be sincerely con- 
gratulated in being united to that 
impersonation of the phlegme Bri- 
tannique. 

Among the novelists who have 
set themselves emulously to work 
to scathe and satirise the society of 
the Empire, Daudet and Zola take 
the foremost places. Of the former, 
we have nothing to say here, except 
incidentally in referring to Zola, 
since we lately noticed his novels at 
length. But there isthis obvious dif- 
ference between the men, that Dau- 
det has the more refived perceptions 
of his art. He does not affcher like 
Zola, a mandat impératif from his 
conscience to go about with the 
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hook and the basket of the chiffon- 
nier; to turn over the refuse of the 
slums without any respect for our 
senses; and to rake as a labour of 
love in the sediment of the Parisian 
sewerage. Daudet’s social pictures 
are often cynical enough; but he 
knows when to gazer; and he shows 
self-restraint in passing certain sub- 
jects over in silence. While Zola, 
recognising a mission that has as- 
suredly never been inspired from 
above, makes himself the surveyor 
and reforming apostle of all that 
is most unclean, We have spoken 
of M. Zola’s conscience, because he 
makes his conscience his standing 
apology. When the critics malici- 
ously cast their mud at the spotless 
purity of bis intentions, he throws 
up his hands in meek protest. The 
prophets have been stoned in all the 
ages, and virtue and duty will al- 
ways have their martyrs. His critics 
will insist on confounding him with 
the shameless rowé whose depravity 
takes delight in the scenes he de- 
scribes. How little they know the 
honest citizen, who is as regular in 
his habits as in his hours of labour! 
To our mind, by no avowal could 
he have condemned himself more 
surely than by that apology. We 
are half inclined to forgive a book 
like ‘ Faublas,’ or ‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,’ flung off with the fire of 
an ardent temperament, full of the 
spirits of hot-blooded youth, and 
with some delicacy of tone in the 
worst of its indecencies. We have 
neither sympathy nor toleration for 
the cold-blooded philosopher who 
shuts himself up in the quiet priva- 
cy of his chamber to invent the mon- 
strosities he subsequently dilates 
upon. He harps upon the consci- 
ence which we do not believe in. 
According to the most far-fetched 
view of that mission of his, he might 
be well content to paint what he has 
seen. Heaven knows he would find 
no lack of congenial subjects in the 
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quarters where he has pushed his fa- 
vourite researches, But such ascene 
as he has selected for the climax 
of the ‘ Curée’ is neither permissible 
by art nor admissible in decency. 
What we may say for it is, that it 
adds an appropriately finishing touch 
to the singularly revelting romance 
of the foulest corruption, that he has 
worked out so industriously and 
with such tender care. But his 
genius—for he has genius — is 
essentially grovelling. The Cali- 
ban of contemporary fiction never 
puts out his power so earnestly as 
when he is inhaling some atmo- 
sphere that would be blighting to 
refinement, His ‘Assommoir,’ from 
the first page to the last, is repul- 
sive and shocking beyond descrip- 
tion; and yet there is a sustained 
force in the book that makes it 
difficult to fling it away. But even 
the elasticity of Zola’s principles 
and conscience can hardly cover the 
pruriency of the dramatic incident 
in the pubiic washing-place. 

It must be admitted that Zola 
has in large measure two of the 
most indispensable qualities of the 
successful novelist.. He has su- 
preme self-confidence and indefat- 
igable industry. We have under- 
stood, as we have said before, that 
he devotes the mornings to his 
novels, and can count invariably 
upon “coming to time!” That we 
can easily understand. He gives us 
the idea of a thoroughly mechanical 
mind; and though his scenes may 
be profoundly or disgustingly sensa- 
tional, his style is sober, not to say 
tame. He lays himself out to make 
his impressions by reproducing, in 
sharp clear touches, the pictures 
that have taken perfect shape in 
his brain. We cannot imagine bis 


changing his preconceived plan im 

obedience to a happy impulse; and 

he seldom or never indulges in those 

brilliant flights that are suggested 

to the fancy in moments of inspira- 
22 
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tion. Indeed, if he were to take to 
lengthening his route—if he wasted 
time by wandering aside into foot- 
paths, he would never arrive at his 
journey’s end. For he has far to 
go if he is to reach his destination 
before time and powers begin to 
fail. He shows his self-confidence 
in the complacent assurance that 
the public will see him through his 
stupendous task, and continue to 
buy the promised volumes of the 
interminable memoirs of the Rouv- 
gon-Macquart family. Writers like 
Mr. Anthony Trollope have kept us 
in the company of former acquaint- 
ances through several successive 
novels, There is a good deal to be 
said for the idea, and Mr. Trollope 
has been justified by its success. 
You have been gradually familiarised 
with the creations you meet with 
again and again; and writers and 
readers are relieved from the neces- 
sity of following the progress of each 
study of life from the incipient con- 
Bat M. Zola 


ception to the finish. 
has improved, or at least advanced 


on that idea. It is not the same 
people he presents to you again and 
again, but their children, grandchil- 
dren, and descendants to the third 
and fourth generation ; so much so, 
that to his ‘Page d’Amour’ he 
has prefixed the pedigree of the 
Rongon- Macquarts: and it was 
high time that he did something 
of the kind if we were not to get 
muddled in his family complications, 
Apropos to that, he announces that 
twelve volumes are to appear in 
addition to the eight that have 
already been published. Twenty 
volumes consecrated to those Rou- 
gon -Macquarts! Should literary 
industry go on multiplying at this 
rate, we may have some future Eng- 
lish author “ borrowing from the 
French,” and giving himself carte- 
blanche for inexhaustible occupa- 
tion in a prospectus of ‘The For- 
tunes of the Family of the Smiths.’ 
The Smiths would serve for the 
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exhaustive illustration of our Eng- 
lish life, as those Rougon - Mac- 
quarts for the ephemeral society of 
the Empire. 

In one respect M. Zola’s politi- 
cal portraiture seems to us to be 
fairer than that of Daudet. Dau- 
det in his ‘Nabab’ invidiously 
misrepresents. There is no possi- 
bility of mistaking the intended 
identity of some of his leading 
ag sy even by those who 

ave been merely in front of the 
scenes, Yet he introduces scandal- 
ous or criminal incidents in their 
lives which we have every reason 
to believe are purely apocryphal. 
De Morny never died under the 
circumstances described; and the 
relations and friends of a famous 
English doctor have still more 
reason for protesting against a 
shameful libel. Zola makes no 
masked approaches; nor do we 
suppose that he panders to personal 
enmities, But he attacks the rep- 
resentatives of the system he de- 
tests with a frankness that is brutal 
in the French sense of the word. 
Son Excelience, Eugene Rougon, 
is to be painted en noir by a pub- 
lic prosecutor, M, Zola’s readers 
understand from the commencement 
that he is to be presented in the 
most unfavourable light. He is one 
of the creatures of the order of the 
autocratic revolution, which takes 
its instruments where it finds them, 
and only sees to their being service- 
able. Failure is the one fault that 
cannot be forgiven, as all means of 
succeeding seem fair to the parvenu. 
The peasant-born adventurer who 
climbs the political ladder is the 
complement of the autocrat who 
jends him a helping hand. His 
Excellency has neither delicacy, 
scruples, nor honour. But his con- 
science, like M. Zola’s, is as robust 
as his physique ; and he carries the 
craft of his country breeding into 
politics, being as much as ever 
notre paysan, as Sardou has put 
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the peasant on the stage. When 
he shows kindly feeling, or does a 
liberal act, it is sure’ to have been 
prompted by personal vanity; he is 
sensitive to the reputation he has 
made in his province; he loves to 
play the réle of the parvenw patron ; 
and his passions are stirred into 
seething ferocity when it is a ques- 
tion of being balked or baffled by 
a rival. Then there comes in the 
by-play. As a private individual, 
as a notary, or a farmer in the 
country, Rougon might have been 
one of the heroes of Flaubert or 
Belot. His nature is brutally sen- 
sual; his capacity for enjoyment is 
as robust as his constitution; there 
is nothing he would more enjoy 
than playing the Don Juan, were 
not his passions held in check by 
his interest and ambition. So there 
is nothing that does him any great 
injustice in the incident where he 
shows Clorinde his favourite horse. 
We do not suppose that it is in any 
degree founded upon fact; indeed, 
from internal evidence it must be 
imaginary ; and yet, if his Excellency 
were half as black as he is painted 
elsewhere, that touch of embellish- 
ment goes absolutely for nothing. 
But if we ask how far such paint- 
ing is legitimate, we are brought 
back again to the point we started 
from. 

The ‘ Assommoir,’ though it is a 
section of the same comprehensive 
work, is a book of an altogether 
different genre. Reviewing it in 
the ordinary way is altogether out 
of the question; and there is much 
in it which eludes even criticism 
by allusion. This at least one may 
say of it, that it is a remarkable 
book of its kind. The author seems 
not only to have caught the secret 
phraseology of the slang of the low- 
est order of Parisians, but he has 
lowered himself to their corruption 
of thought, to say nothing of their 
depraved perversity of conduct. The 
colouring of the story is perfect in 
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its harmony. Never in any case 
does the novelist rise above the 
vulgar, even when the better feel- 
ings of some fallen nature are 
stirred; and it is impossible to 
imagine the depths to which he 
sinks when he is groping, as we 
have said, in the darkness of the 
sewers. He interests us in Gervaise, 
that he may steadily disenchant us. 
In place of trying to idealise by 
way of contrast and relief the 
lingering traces of the freshness 
she brought to Paris from the 
country, he demonstrates her de- 
scent step by step, with all those 
contaminations to which she is 
exposed. We doubt not that the 
talk of public washerwomen may 
often be gross enough; but how 
can we attribute any of the finer 
feelings to a woman who listens to 
it indifferently, if she does not join 
it? Gervaise goes from bad to 
worse as she loses hope and heart; 
and idle habits grow upon her. 
Finally, she resigns herself to the 
last resource of a reckless woman in 
desperate extremity; and Zola has 
not the discretion to drop a veil’ 
over the last horrible incidents of. 
her miserable career. Faithful to 
his system in completing the picture, 
he does not spare us a single revolt- 
ing detail, No doubt you cannot 
complain of being surprised, for he 
has been industriously working on 
to his terrible climax. He has 
missed no opportunity of exciting 
disgust, he has neglected no occa- 
sion of turning everything to grcss- 
ness; and you cannot say you have 
not had ample warning if the end 
seems somewhat strong to you after 
all. We do not know what sur- 
prises M. Zola may have in store 
for us; we cannot pretend to gauge 
the range of his audacious inven- 
tion; but we do know that ke is 
one of the most popular and suc- | 
cessful of French novelists, and it 
is not want of sympathetic encour- 
agement that wiil cripple him. 
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CHAPTER LX.—HOW MRS. BOLTON WAS NEARLY CONQUERED, 


oe 

One morning about the middle 
of October, Robert Bolton walked 
out from Cambridge to Puritan 
Grange with a letter in his pocket,— 
a very long and a very serious letter. 
The day was that on which the 
Secretary of State was closeted with 
the barrister, and on the evening of 
which he at length determined that 
Caldigate should be allowed to go 
free. There had, therefore, been no 
pardon granted,—as yet. But in the 
letter the writer stated that such 
pardon would, almost certainly, be 
awarded. 

It was from William Bolton, in 
London, to his brother the attorney, 
and was written with the view of 
proving to all the Boltons at Cam- 
bridge, that it was their duty to 
acknowledge Hester as the un- 
doubted wife of John Caldigate ; 
ands recommended also that, for 
‘Hester's sake, they should receive 
him as her husband. The letter 
had been written with very great 
care, and had been powerful enough 
to persuade Robert Bolton of the 
truth of the first proposition. 

It was very long, and as it re- 
peated all the details of the evi- 
dence for and against the verdict, 
it shall not be repeated here at its 
full length. Its intention was to 
show that, looking at probabilities, 
and judging from all that was 
known, there was much more reason 
to suppose that there had been no 
marriage at Ahalala than that there 
had been one. The writer acknow- 
ledged that, while the verdict stood 
confirmed against the man, Hester’s 
family were bound to regard it, and 
to act as though they did not doubt 
its justice ;—but that when that ver- 
dict should be set aside,—as far as 





any criminal verdict can be set aside, 
—by the Queen’s pardon, then the 
family would be bound to suppose 
that they who advised her Majesty 
had exercised a sound discretion, 

“T am sure you will all agree 
with me,” he said, “that no per- 
sonal feeling in regard to Caldigate 
should influence your judgment. 
For myself, I like the man. But 
that, I think, has had nothing to 
do with my opinion, If it had 
been the case that, having a wife 
living, he had betrayed my sister 
into all the misery of a false 
marriage, and had made her the 
mother of a nameless child, I should 
have felt myself bound to punish 
him to every extent within my 
power. I do not think it un- 
christian to say that in such a case 
I could not have forgiven him. 
But presuming it to be otherwise,— 
as we all shall be bound to do if he be 
pardoned,—then, for [lester’s sake, 
we should receive the man with 
whom her lot in life is so closely 
connected. She, poor dear, has 
suffered enough, and should not be 
subjected to the further trouble of 
our estrangement, 

“Nor, if we acknowledge the 
charge against him to be untrue, 
is there any reason for a quarrel. 
If he has not been bad to our 
sister in that matter, he bas been 
altogether good to her. She has 
for him that devotion which is the 
best evidence that a marriage has 
been well chosen, Presuming him 
to be innocent, we must confess, as 
to her, that she has been simply 
loyal to her husband,—with such 
loyalty as every married man would 
desire. For this she should be re- 
waraed rather than punished, 
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“T write to you thinking that 
in this way I may best reach my 
father and Mrs. Bolton. I would 
go down and see them did I not 
know that your words would be 
more efficacious with them than 
my own, And I do it as a duty 
to my sister, which I feel myself 
bound to perform. Pray forgive 
me if I remind you that in this 
respect she has a peculiar right to 
a performance of your duty in the 
matter. You counselled and car- 
ried out the marriage,—not at all 
unfortunately if the man be, as 
I think, innocent. But you are 
bound, at any rate, to sift the evi- 
dence very closely, and not to mar 
her happiness by refusing to ac- 
knowledge him if there be reason- 
able ground for supposing the ver- 
dict to have been incorrect.” 

Sift the evidence, indeed! Rob- 
ert Bolton had done*that already 
very closely. Bagwax and the 
stamps had not moved him, nor the 
direct assurance of Dick Shand, 
But the incarceration by Govern- 
ment of Crinkett and Euphemia 
Smith had shaken him, and the 
fact that they had endeavoured to 
escape the moment they heard of 
Shand’s arrival. But not the less 
had he hated Caldigate. The feel- 
ing which had been impressed on 
his mind when the first facts were 
made known to him remained. 

Caldigate had been engaged to 
marry the woman, and had lived 
with her, and had addressed her as 
his wife! The man had ina way 
got the better of him. And then 
the twenty thousand pounds! And 
then, again, Caldigate’s manner to 
himself! He could not get over 
his personal aversion, and there- 
fore unconsciously wished that his 
brother-in-law should be guilty,— 
wished, at any rate, that he should 
be kept in prison, Gradually had 
fallen upon him the conviction 
that Caldigate would be pardoned. 
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And then, of course, there had come 
much consideration as to his sister’s 
condition. He, too, was a con- 
scicntious and an affectionate man. 
He was well aware of his duty to 
his sister. While he was able to 
assure himself that 'Caldigate was 
not her husband, he could satisfy 
himself by a conviction that it was 
his duty to keep them apart. Thus 
he could hate the man, advocate 
all severity against the man, and 
helieve the while that he was doing 
his duty to his sister as an affec- 
tionate brother. But now there 
was a revulsion, It was three 
weeks since he and his brother 
had parted, not with the kindest 
feelings, up in London, and during 
that time the sifting of the evidence 
had been going on within his own 
breast from hour to hour. And 
now this letter had come,—a letter 
which he could not put away in 
anger, a letter which he could not 
ignore. To quarrel permanently 
with his brother William was quite 
out of the question. He knew the 
value of such a friend too well, 
and had been too often guided by 
his advice. So he sifted the evi- 
dence once again, and then walked 
off to Puritan Grange with the 
letter in his pocket. 

In these latter days old Mr. Bol- 
ton did not go often into Cam- 
bridge. Men said that his daughter’s 
misfortune had broken him very 
much, It was perhaps the violence 
of his wife’s religion rather than 
the weight of his daughter’s suf- 
ferings which cowed him. Since 
Hester’s awful obstinacy had be- 
come hopeless to Mrs. Bolton, an 
atmosphere of sackcloth and ashes 
had made itself more than ever 
predominant at Puritan Grange. 
If any one hated papistry Mrs. 
Bolton did so; but from a similar 
action of religious fanaticism she 
had fallen into worse than papisti- 
cal self-persecution, That men and 
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women. were all worms to be trodden 
under foot, and grass of the field 
to be thrown into the oven, was 
borne in so often on poor Mr, Bolton 
that he had not strength left to 
go to the bank. And they were 
nearer akin to worms and more 
like grass of the field than ever, 
because Hester would stay at Folk- 
ing instead of returning to her own 
home. 

She was in this frame of mind 
when Robert Bolton was shown 
into the morning sitting-room. She 
was sitting with the Bible before 
her, but with some domestic needle- 
work in her lap. He was doing 
nothing,—not even having a book 
ready to his hand. Thus he would 
sit the greater part of the day, list- 
ening to ber when she would read 
to him, but much preferring to be 
left alone. His life had been active 
and prosperous, but the evening of 
his days was certainly not happy. 

His son Robert had been anxious 
to discuss the matter with him first, 
buat found bimself unable to separ- 
ate them without an amount of cere- 
mony which would have filled her 
with suspicion, “I have received 
a letter this morning from William,” 
he said, addressing himself to his 
father. 

“ William Bolton is, I fear, of the 
world worldly,” said the stepmother. 
“ His words always savour to me of 
the huge ungodly city in which he 
dwells.” 

But that this was not a time for 
such an exercise he would have en- 
deavoured to expose the prejudice 
of the lady. As it was he was very 
gentle. “ William is a man who 
understands his duty well,” he said. 

“ Many do that, but few act up 
to their understanding,” she re- 
joined. 

“T think, sir, I had better read 
his letter to you. It has been writ- 


ten with that intention, and I am 
bound to let you know the con- 
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tents. Perhaps Mrs. Bolton will let 
me go to the end so that we may 
discuss it afterwards.” 

But Mrs. Bolton. would not let 
him go to the end. He had not 
probably expected such forbearance, 
At every point ‘as to the evidence 
she interrupted him, striving to 
show that the arguments used were 
of no real weight. She was alto- 
gether irrational, but still she argued 
her case well. She withered Bag- 
wax and Dick with her scorn; she 
ridiculed the quarrels of the male 
and female witnesses ; she reviled the 
Secretary of State, and declared it 
to be a shame that the Queen should 
have no better advisers. But when 
William Bolton spoke of Hester’s 
happiness, and of the concessions 
which should be made to secure that, 
she burst out into eloquence. What 
did he know of her happiness? Was 
it not manifest that he was alluding 
to this world without a thought of 
the next? “Not a reflection as to 
her soul's welfare has once come 
across his mind,” she said ;—“ not 
an idea as to the sin with which 
ber soul would be laden were she to 
continue to live with the man when 
knowing that he was not her hus- 
band.” 

“She would know nothing of the 
kind,” said the attorney. 

“She ought to know it,” said 
Mrs. Bolton, again begging the 
whole question. 

But he persevered as he had re- 
solved to do when he left his house 
upon this difficult mission. “I am 
sure my father will acknowledge,” 
he said, “that however strong our 
own feelings have been, we should 
bow to the conviction of others 
who 

But he was promulgating a doc- 
trine which her conscience required 
her to stop at once. “The convic- 
tions of others shall never have 
weight with me when the welfare 
of my eternal soul is at stake.” 
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“T am speaking of those who have 
had better means of getting at the 
truth than have come within our 
reach. The Secretary of State can 
have no bias of his own in the 
matter.” 

“ He is, I fear, a godless man, 
living and dealing with the godless. 
Did I not hear the other day that 
the great Ministers of State will net 
even give a moment to attend to the 
short meaningless prayers which are 
read in the House of Commons ?” 

“ No one,” continued Robert Bol- 
ton, trying to get away from senti- 
ment into real argument,—“ no one 
can have been more intent on separ- 
ating them than William was when 
he thought that the evidence was 
against him. Now he thinks the 
evidence in his favour. I know no 
man whose head is clearer than my 
brother’s, I am not very fond of 
Jobn Caldigate.” 

“ Noram I,” said the woman, with 
an energy which betrayed much of 
her true feeling. 

“But if it be the case that they 
are in truth man and wife——” 

“Tn the sight of God they are 
not so,” she said. 

“Then,” he continued, trying to 
put aside her interruption, and to 
go on with the assertion he had 
commenced, “it must be our duty 
to acknowledge him for her sake. 
Were we not to do so, we should 
stand condemned in the opinion of 
all the world.” 

“Who cares for the opinion of 
the world?” ~ 

“And we should destroy her 
happiness.” 

‘‘Her happiness here on earth! 
What does it matter? There is 
no such happiness.” 

It was a very hard fight, but per- 
haps not harder than he had ex- 
pected, He had known that she 


would not listen to reason,—that 
she would not even attempt to 
understand it, 


And he had learned 
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before this how impregnable was 
that will of fanaticism in which 
she would intrench herself,—how 
improbable it was that she would 
capitulate under the force of any 
argument. But he thought it pos- 
sible that he might move his father 
to assert himself. He was well 
aware that, in the midst of that 
apparent lethargy, his father’s mind 
was at work with much of its old 
energy. He understood the physi- 
cal infirmities and religious vacilla- 
tion which, combined, had brought 
the old man into his present state 
of apparent submission. It was 
hardly two years since the same 
thing had been done in regard to 
Hester’s marriage. Then Mr. Bol- 
ton had asserted himself, and de- 
clared his will in opposition to his 
wife. There had indeed been much 
change in him since that time, but 
still something of the old fire re- 
mained. “I have thought it to be 
my duty, sir,” he said, “to make 
known to you William’s opinion 
and my own. I say nothing as to 
social intercourse. That must be 
left to yourself. But if this par- 
don be granted, you will, I think, 
be bound to acknowledge John Cal- 
digate to be your son-in-law.” 

“Your father agrees with me,” 
said Mrs. Bolton, rising from her 
chair, and speaking in an angry 
tone. 

“ T hope you both will agree with 
me, As soon as tidings of the par- 
don reach you, you should, I think, 
intimate to Hester that you accept 
her marriage as having been true and 
legal. I shall do so, even though 
I should never see him in my house 
again.” 

“You of course will do as you 
please.” 

“ And you, sir?” he said, appeal- 
ing to the old man. 

“You have no right to dictate to 
your father,” said the wife angrily. 

“He has always encouraged me 
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to offer him my advice.” Then Mr. 
Bolton shuffled in his chair, as though 
collecting himself for an effort,—and 
at last sat up, with his head, how- 
ever, bent forward, and with both 
his arms resting on the arms of his 
chair. Though he looked to be old, 
much older than he was, still there 
was a gleam of fire in his eye. He 
was thin, almost emaciated, and his 
head hung forward as though there 
were not strength left in his spine 
for him to sit erect. “I hope, sir, 
you do not think that I have gone 
beyond my duty in what I have 
said.” 

“ She shall come here,” muttered 
the old man. 

“ Certainly, she shall,” said Mrs, 
Bolton, “if she will. Do you sup- 
pose that I do not long to have my 
own child in my arms?” 

“She shall come here, and be 
ealled by her name,” said the 
father. 

“She shall be Hester,—my own 
Hester,” said the mother, not feel- 
ing herself as yet called upon to 
contradict her husband. 

* And John Caldigate shall come,” 
he said. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Mrs. Bolton. 

“He shall be asked to come. I 
say he shall, Am I to be harder 
on my own child than are all the 
others? Shall I call. her a cast- 
away, when others say that she 
is an honest married woman ?” 

“Who has called her a cast- 
away ?” 

“TI took the verdict of the jury, 
though it broke my heart,” he con- 
tinued. “It broke my heart to be 
told that my girl and her child were 
nameless,—but I believed it because 
the jury said so, and because the 
judge declared it. When they tell 
me the contrary, why shall I not 
believe that? I do believe it ;—and 
she shall come here, if she will, and 
he shall come.” ‘Then he got up 


and slowly moved out of the room, 
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so that there might be no further 
argument on the subject. 

She had reseated herself with her 
arms crossed, aud there sat perfectly 
mute. Robert Bolton stood-up and 
repeated all his arguments, appeal- 
ing even to her maternal love,—but 
she answered him nevera word. She 
had not even yet succeeded in mak- 
ing the companion of her life sub- 
missive to her! That was the feel- 
ing which was now uppermost in 
her mind. He had said _ that 
Caldigate should be asked to the 
house, and should be acknowledged 
throughout all Cambridge as_ his 
son-in-law. And having said it, 
he would be as good as his word. 
She was sure of that. Of what 
avail had been all the labour of her 
life with such a result ? 

“T hope you will think that I 
have done no more than my duty,” 
said Robert Bolton, offering her his 
hand. But there she sat perfectly 
silent, with her arms still folded, 
and would take no notice of him. 
“ Good-bye,” said he, striving to put 
something of the softness of affec- 
tion into his voice. But she would 
not even bend her head to him ;— 
and thus he left her. 

She remained motionless for the 
best part of an hour. Then she get 
up, and according to her daily cus- 
tom walked a certain number of 
times round the garden. Her mind 
was so full that she did not as usual 
observe every twig, almost every 
leaf, as she passed. Nor, now that 
she was alone, was that religious 
bias, which had so much to do with 
her daily life, very strong within 
her. There was no taint of hypo- 
crisy in her character; but yet, 
with the force of human disappoint- 
ment heavy upon her, her heart was 
now hot with human anger, and mu- 
tinous with human resolves. She 
had proposed to herself to revenge 
herself upon the men of her hus- 
band’s family,—upon the men who 
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had contrived that marriage for her 
daughter,—by devoting herself to 
the care of that daughter and her 
nameless grandson, and by letting 
it be known to all that the misery 
of their condition would have been 
spared had her word prevailed. 
That they should live together a 
stern, dark, but still sympathetic life, 
secluded within the high walls of 
that lonely abode, and that she 
should thus be able to prove how 
right she had been, how wicked and 
calamitous their interference with 


CHAPTER LXI,—THE 


The tidings of John Caldigate’s 
pardon reached Cambridge on the 
Saturday morning, and was com- 
muniecated in various shapes. Offi- 
cial letters from the Home Office 
were written to the governor of the 
jail and to the sub-sheriff, to Mr. 
Seely, who was still acting as attor- 
ney on behalf of the prisoner, and 
to Caldigate himself. The latter 
was longer than the others, and 
contained a gracious expression of 
her Majesty’s regret that he as an 
innocent person should have been 
subjected to imprisonment. The 
Secretary of State also was describ- 
ed as being keenly sensible of the 
injustice which had been perpe- 
trated by the unfortunate and most 
unusual circumstances of the case. 
As the Home Office had decided 
that the man was to be considered 
innocent, it decided also on the ex- 
pression of its opinion without a 
shadow of remaining doubt. And 
the news reached Cambridge in 
other ways by the same post. 
William Bolton wrote both to his 
father and brother, and Mr. Brown 
the Under-Secretary sent a private 
letter to the old squire at Folking, 
of which further mention: shall be 
made, Before church time on the 
Sunday morning, the fact that John 
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her child—thbat had been the scheme 
of her life. And now her scheme 
was knocked on the head, and Hes- 
ter was to become a prosperous or- 
dinary married woman amidst the 
fatness of the land at Folking! It 
was all wormwoodtoher. Bat still, 
as she walked, she acknowledged 
to herself, that as that old man had 
said so.—so it must be. With all 
her labour, with all her care, and 
with all her strength, she had not 
succeeded in becoming the master 
of that weak old man. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Caldigate was to be released, or 
had been released from prison, was 
known to all Cambridge. 

Caldigate himself had borne his 
imprisonment on the whole well. 
He had complained but little to 
those around him, and had at once 
resolved to endure the slowly pass- 
ing two years with silent fortitude, 
—as a brave man will resolve to 
bear any evil for which there is 
no remedy. But a more wretched 
man than he was after the first 
week of bitterness could hardly be 
found, Fortitude has no effect in 
abating such misery other than 
what may come from an absence of 
fretful impatience. The man who 
endures all that the tormentors can 
do to him withont a sign, simply 
refuses to acknowledge the agonies 
inflicted. So it was with Caldi- 
gate. Though he obeyed with 
placid readiness all the prison in- 
structions, and composed his feat- 
ures and seemed almost to smile 
when that which was to be exacted 
from him was explained, he ate his 
heart in dismay as he counted the 
days, the hours, the minutes, and 
then calculated the amount of 


misery that was in store for him. 
And there was so much more for 
him to think of than 


his own 
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condition. He knew, of course, that 
he was innocent of the crime im- 
puted to him ;—but would it not 
be the same to his wife and child 
as though he had been in truth 
guilty? Would not his boy to 
his dying day be regarded as ille- 
gitimate? And though he had been 
wrongly condemned, had not all 
this come in truth from his own 
fault? And when that eternity of 
misery within the prison walls 
should have come to an end,—if 
he could live through it so as to 
see the end of it,—what would 
then be his fate, and what his 
duty? He had perfect trust in 
his wife; but who could say what 
two years might do,—two years 
during which she would be sub- 
jected to the pressure of all her 
friends? Where should be find 
her when the months had passed ? 
And if she were no longer at Folk- 
ing, would she come back to him? 
He was sure, nearly sure, that he 
could not claim her as his wife. 
And were she still minded to share 
her future lot with him, in what 
way should he treat her? If that 
horrid woman was his wife in the 
eye of the law,—and he feared 
though hardly knew that it would 
be so,—then could not that other 
one, who was to him as a part of 
his own soul, be his wife also? 
What, too, would become of his 
child, who, as far as he could see, 
would not be his child at all in the 
eye of the law? Even while he 
was still a free man, still uncon- 
demned, an effort had been made 
to rob him of his wife and boy, 
—an effort which for a time had 
seemed to be successful. How 
would Hester be able to withstand 
such attempts when they would be 
justified by a legal decision that 
she was not his wife,—and could 
not become his wife while that 
other woman was alive? Such 
thoughts as these did not tend to 
relieve the weariness of his days. 








The only person from the out- 
side world whom he was allowed 
to see during the three months of 
his incarceration was Mr. Seely, and 
with him he had two interviews, 
From the time of the verdict Mr, 
Seely was still engaged in making 
those inquiries as to the evidence of 
which we have heard so much, and 
though he was altogether unsym- 
pathetic and incredulous, still he 
did his duty. He had told his 
client that these inquiries were 
being made, and had, on his second 
visit, informed him of the arrival 
of Dick Shand. But he had never 
spoken with hope, and had almost 
ridiculed Bagwax with his postage- 
stamps and post-marks. When 
Caldigate first heard that Dick was 
in England,—for a minute or two, 
—he allowed himself to be full of 
hope. Butthe attorney had dashed 
his hopes. What was Shand’s 
evidence against the testimony of 
four witnesses who had borne the 
fire of cross-examination? Their 
character was not very good, but 
Dick’s was, if possible, worse. Mr. 
Seely did not think that Dick’s 
word would go for much. He 
could simply say that, as far as he 
knew, there had been no marriage. 
And in this Mr. Seely had been 
right, for Dick’s word had not gone 
for much. Then, when Crinkett 
and Mrs. Smith had been arrested, 
no tidings had reached him of that 
further event. It had been thought 
best that nothing as to that should 
be communicated to him till the 
result should be known. 

Thus it had come to pass that 
when the tidings reached the pris- 
on he was not in a state of expec- 
tation. The governor of the prison 
knew .what was going on, and 
had for days been looking for the 
order of release. But he had not 
held himself to be justified in 
acquainting his prisoner with the 
facts. The despatches to him and 
to Caldigate from the Home Office 
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were marked immediate, and by 
the courtesy of the postmaster were 
given in at the prison gates before 
daylight. Caldigate was still asleep 
when the door of the cell was 
opened by the governor in person, 
and the communication was made 
to him as he lay for the last time 
stretched on his prison pallet. 
“You can get up a free man, Mr. 
Caldigate,” said the governor, with 
his hand on his prisoner’s shoulder. 
“T have here the Queen’s pardon, 
It has reached me this morning.” 
Caldigate got up and looked at 
the man as though he did not 
at first understand the words that 
had been spoken, “It is trae, Mr. 
Caldigate. Here is my authority, 
—and this, no doubt, is a communi- 
cation of the same nature to your- 
self.” Then Caldigate took the 
letter, and, with his mind _ still be- 
wildered, made himself acquainted 
with the gratifying fact that all 
the big-wigs were very sorry for 
the misfortune which had befallen 
him. 

In his state of mind, as it then 
was, he was by no means disposed 
to think much of the injustice done 
to him. He had in store for him, 
for immediate use, a whole world 
of glorious bliss, There was his 
house, his property, his farm, his 
garden, and the free air. And 
there would be the knowledge of 
all those around him that he had 
not done the treacherous thing of 
which those wretches had accused 
him. And added to all this, and 
avove all this, there would be his 
wife and his child! It was odd 
enough that a word from the mouth 
of an exalted Parliamentary per- 
sonage should be able to give him 
back one wife and release him from 
another,—in opposition to the deci- 
sion of the law,—should avail to 
restore to his boy the name and 
birthright of which he had been 
practically deprived, and should, by 
a stroke of his pen, undo all that 





had been done by the combined 
efforts of jury, judge, and prosecu- 
tor! But he found that so it was. 
He was pardoned, forsooth, as 
though he was still a guilty man! 
Yet he would have back his wife 
and child, and no one could gain- 
say him, 

“When can I go?” he said, 
jumping from his bed. 

‘*When you please ;—now, at 
once. But you had better come 
into the house and breakfast with 
me first.” 

“If I may I would rather go 
instantly. Can you send for a car- 
riage for me?’ Then the governor 
endeavoured to explain to him that 
it would be better for his wife, and 
more comfortable for everybody 
concerned, that she should have 
been enabled to expect him, if it 
were only for an hour or two, be- 
fore his arrival. A communication 
would doubtless have been made 
from the Home Office to some one 
at Folking; and as that would be 
sent out by the foot-postman, it 
would not be received before nine 
in the morning. 

But Caldigate would not allow 
himself to be persuaded. As for 
eating before he had seen the dear 
ones at home, that he declared to 
be impossible. A vision of what 
that breakfast might be to him with 
his own wife at his side came be- 
fore his eyes, and tierefore a mes- 
senger was ut once sent for the 
vehicle. 

But the postmaster, who from 
the beginning had never been a 
believer in the Australian wife, and, 
being a Liberal, was stanch to the 
Caldigate side of the question, 
would not allow the letter addres- 
sed to the old squire to be retained 
for the slow operations of the regu- 
lar messenger, but sent it off man- 
fully, by horse express, before the 
dawn of day, so that it reached the 
old squire almost as soon as the 
other letters reached the prison. 
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The squire, who was an early man, 
was shaving himself when the de- 
spatch was brought into his room 
with an intimation that the boy on 
horseback wanted to know what he 
was to do next. The boy of course 
got his breakfast, and Mr. Caldigate 
read his letter, which was as fol- 
lows :— 


“ TloME OFFICE, October 187— 

“My Dear Sir,—When you did 
me the honour of calling upon me 
here I was able to do no more 
than express my sympathy as to 
the misfortune which had fallen 
upon your family, and to explain 
to you, I fear not very efficiently, 
that at that moment the mouths of 
all of us here were stopped by official 
prudence as to the matter which 
was naturally so near your heart. 


I have now the very great pleasure 
of informing you that the Secre- 
tary of State has this morning re- 


ceived her Majesty’s command to 
issue a pardon for your son, The 
official intimation will be sent to 
him and to the county authorities 
by this post, and by the time that 
this reaches you he will be a free 
man. 

“In writing to you, Ineed hardly 
explain that the form of a pardon 
from the Throne is the only mode 
allowed by the laws of the country 
for setting aside a verdict which has 
been found in error upon false evi- 
dence. Unfortunately, perhaps, we 
have not the means of annulling 
a criminal conviction by a second 
trial; and therefore, on such occa- 
sions as this,—occasions which are 
very rare,—we have but this lame 
way of redressing a great grievance. 
Iam happy to think that in this 
case the future effect will be as com- 
plete as though the verdict had been 
reversed. As to the suffering which 
has been already endured by your 
son, by his much-injured wife, and 
by yourself, 1 am aware that no 
redress can be given. It is one of 
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those cases in which the honest and 
good have to endure a portion of 
the evil produced by the dishonesty 
of the wicked. I can only add to 
this my best wishes for your son’s 
happiness on his return to his home, 
and express a hope that you will 
understand that I would most wil- 
lingly have made your visit to the 
Home Office more satisfactory had 
it been within my power to do so.— 
Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
« Seprmus Brow N.” 


He had not read this letter to the 
end, and had hardly washed the 
soap from his face, before he was in 
his daughter-in-law’s room. She 
was there with her child, still in 
bed, —thinking, thinking, think- 
ing ‘whether there would ever come 
an end to her misery. “It has 
come,” said the old man, 

“ What has come?” she asked, 
jumping up with the baby in her 
arms. But she knew what had 
come, for he had the letter open 
in his hands, 

“They have pardoned him. , The 
absurdity of the thing! Pardoning 
a man whom they know to be in- 
nocent, and to have been injured !” 

But the “ absurdity of the thing,” 
as the old squire very naturally 
called it, was nothing to her now. 
He was to come back to her, She 
would bein his arms that day. On 
that very day she would once again 
hold up her boy to be kissed by his 
father. 

“Where is he? When will he 
come? Of course I will go to him! 
You will make them have the wag- 
gonnette at once; will you not? I 
will be dressed in five minutes if 
you will go, Of course I will go 
to fetch him.” 

But this the squire would not 
allow. The carriage should be sent, 
of course, and if it met his son on 
the road, as was probable, there 
would be no harm done. Bat it 
would not be well that the greeting 
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between the husband and the wife 
should be in public. So he went 
out to order the carriage and to 
prepare himself to accompany it, 
Jeaving her to think of her happi- 
ness and to make herself ready for 
the meeting. But when left to 
herself she could hardly compose 
herself so as to brush her hair and 
give herself those little graces which 
should be pleasant tohiseye. “ Papa 
is coming,” she said to her boy over 
and over again. “ Papa is coming 
back. Papa will be here; your 
own, own, own papa.” Then she 
threw aside the black gown, which 
she had worn since he left her, and 
chose for her wear one which he 
himself had taken pride in buying 
for her,—the first article of her dress 
in the choice of which he had been 
consulted as her husband ; and with 
quick unsteady hand she pulled out 
some gay ribbon for her baby. Yes; 
—she and her boy would once again 
be bright for his sake ;—for his cake 
there should again be gay ribbons 
and soft silks. “Papa is coming, 
my Own one; your own, own 

apa!” and then she smothered 
the child with kisses. 

While they were sitting at break- 
fast at Puritan Grange, the same 
news reached Mr. and Mrs. Bolton. 
The letter to the old man from his 
son in town was very short, merely 
stating that the authorities at the 
Home Office had at last decided 
that Caldigate should be released 
from prison, The writer knew 
that his father would be prepared 
for this news by his brother; and 
that all that could be said in the 
way of argument had been said 
already. The letters which came 
to Puritan Grange were few in 
number, and were generally ad- 
dressed to the lady. ‘The banker's 
letters were all received at the 
house of business in the town, 
“What is it?’ asked the wife, as 
soon as she saw the long official 
envelope. But he read it to the 


end very slowly before he vouch- 
safed her any reply. “It has to 
do with that wretched man in 
prison,” she said. “ What is it ” 

“ He is in prison no longer.” 

“They have let him escape !” 

“The Queen has pardoned him 
because he was not guilty.” 

“The Queen! As though she 
could know whether he be guilty 
or innocent. What can the Queen 
know of the manner of his life in 
foreign parts,—before he had taken 
my girl away from me ?” 

“ He never married the woman. 
Let there be no more said about it. 
He never married her.” 

But Mrs, Bolton, though she was 
not victorious, was not to be 
silenced by a single word. No 
more about it, indeed! There 
must be very much more about it. 
“Jf she was not his wife, she was 
worse,” she said. 

« He has repented of that.” 

“Repented!” she said, with 
scorn. What very righteous per- 
son ever believed in the repentance 
of an enemy ? 

“Why should he not repent ?” 

“ He has had leisure in jail.” 

“Let us hope that he has used 
it, At any rate he is her husband. 
There are not many days left to 
me here. Let me at least see my 
daughter during the few that re- 
main to me.” 

“Do I not want to see my own 
child ?” 

“TI will sce her and her boy ;— 
and I will have them called by the 
name which is theirs. And he“ 
shall come,—if he will. Who are 
you, or who am I, that we shall 
throw in his teeth the sins of his 
youth?” Then she became sullen 
and there was not a word more said 
between them that morning. But 
after breakfast the old gardener was 
sent into town for a fly, and Mr. 
Bolton was taken to the bank. 

“ And what are we to do now?” 
asked Mrs, Robert Bolton of her 
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husband, when the tidings were 
made known to her also at her 
break fast-table. 

“We must take it as a fact that 
she is his wife.” 

“Of course, my dear. If the 
Secretary of State were to say that 
I was his wife, I suppose I should 
have to take it as a fact.” 

“Tf he said that you were a goose 
it might be nearer the mark,” 

“Really! But a goose must 
know what she is to do.” 

“You must write her a letter and 
eall her Mrs. Caldigate. That will 
be an acknowiedgment.” 

“ And what sball I say to her ?” 

“ Ask her to come here, if you 
will.” 

“ And him ?” 


CHAPTER LXIJ,—JOHN 


The carriage started with the old 
man in it as soon as the horses 
could be harnessed; but on the 
Folking causeway it met the fly 
which was bringing John Caldigate 
to his home,—so that the father 
and son greeted each other on the 
street amidst the eyes of the vil- 
lagers. To them it did not much 
matter, but the squire had certainly 
been right in saving Hester from so 
public a demonstration of ker feel- 
ings. The two men said hardly a 
word when they met, but stood 
there for a moment grasping each 
other’s hands. Then the driver of 
the fly was paid, and the carriage 
was turned back to thehouse. “ Is 
she well?” asked Caldigate. 

“ She will be well now.” 

“ Has she been ill ?” 

“She has not been very happy, 
John, while you have been away 
from her.” 

“ And the boy?” 

“He is all right. He has been 
spared the heart-breaking knowledge 
of the injury done to him. It has 
been very bad with you, I suppose.” 


“And him too. The fact is we 
have got to swallow it all. I was 
sure that he had married that 
woman, and then of course I wanted 
to get Hester away from him. Now 
I believe that he never married her, 
and therefore we must make the 
best of him as Hester’s husband.” 

“You used to like him.” 

“ Yes ;—and perhaps I shall again. 
But why on earth did he pay twenty 
thousand pounds to those mis- 
creants? That is what I could not 
get over. It was that which made 
me sure he was guilty. It is that 
which still puzzles me so that I can 
hardly make up my mind to be quite 
sure that he is innocent. But still 
we have to be sure. Perhaps the 
miracle will be explained some cay.” 


CALDIGATE’S RETURN. 


“T do not like being in jail, sir. 
It was the length of the time before 
me that seemed to crush me. Il 
could not bring myself to believe 
that I should live to see the end 
of it.” 

“The end has come, my boy,” 
said his father, again taking him by 
the hand, “but the cruelty of the 
thing remains. Had there been 
another trial as soon as the other 
evidence was obtained, the struggle 
would have kept your heart up. It 
is damnable that a man in an office 
up in London should have to decide 
on such a matter, and should be 
able to take his own time about 
it!” The grievance was still at the 
old squire’s heart in spite of the 
amenity of Mr. Brown’s letter; but 
John Caldigate, who was approach- 
ing his bouse and his wife, and 
to whom, after his imprisonment, 
even the flat fields and dikes were 
beautiful, did not at the moment 
much regard the anomaly of the 
machinery by which he had been 
liberated. 

Hester in the meantime had 
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donned her silk dress, and had 
tied the gay bow round her baby’s 
frock, who was quite old enough to 
be astonished and charmed by the 
unusual finery in which he was 
apparelled. Then she sat herself 
at the window of a bedroom which 
looked out on to the gravel sweep, 
with her boy on her lap, and there 
she was determined to wait till the 
carriage should come. 

But she had hardly seated herself 
before she heard the wheels. “ He 
is here. He is coming. There he 
is!” she said to the child. “ Look! 
look! Itis papa.” But she stood 
back from the window that she 
might not be seen. She had 
thought it out with many fluctua- 
tions, as to the very spot in which 
she would meet him, At one mo- 
ment she had intended to go down 
to the gate, then to the hall-door, 
and again she had determined that 
she would wait for him in the room 
in which his breakfast was prepared 
for him. But she had ordered it 
otherwise at last. When she saw 


the carriage approaching, she re-- 


treated back from the window, so 
that he should not even catch a 
glimpse of her; but she had seen 
him as he sat, still holding his 
father’s hand. Then she ran back 
to her own chamber and gave her 
orders as she passed across the 
passage. “Go down, nurse, and 
tell him that I am here. Run 
quick, nurse; tell him to come at 
once.” 

But he needed no telling, Whe- 
ther he had divined her purpose, 
or whether it was natural to him 
to fly like a bird to his nest, he 
rushed up-stairs and was in the 
room almost before his father had 
left the carriage. She had the 
child in her hands when she heard 
him turn the lock of the door; but 
before he entered the boy had been 
laid in his cradle,—and then she 
was in his arms, 

For the first few minutes she 





was quite collected, not saying 
much, but answering his questions 
by a word or two. Oh yes, she 
was well; and baby was well,— 
quite well. He, too, looked well, 
she said, though there was some- 
thing of sadness in his face. “ But 
I will kiss that away,—so soon, so 
soon.” She had always expected 
that he would come back long, long 
before the time that had been 
named. She had been sure of it, 
she declared, because that it was 
impossible that so great injustice 
should be done. But the last fort- 
night had been very long. When 
those wicked people had been put 
in prison she had thought that then 
surely he would come. But now 
he was there, with his arms round 
her, safe in his own home, and 
everything was well, Then she 
lifted the baby up to be kissed 
again and again, and began to 
dance and spring in her joy. Then, 
suddenly, she almost threw the 
child into his arms, and seating 
herself, covered her face with her 
hands and began to sob with vio- 
lence. When he asked her, with , 
much embracing, to compose her- 
self, sitting close to her, kissing her 
again and again, she shook her head 
as it lay upon his shoulder, and 
then burst out into a fit of laughter. 
“What does it matter?” she said 
after a while, as he knelt at her 
knee;—“ what does it matter? 
My boy’s father has come back to 
him. My boy has got his own 
name, and he is an honest true 
Caldigate ; and no one again will 
tell me that another woman owns 
my husband, my own husband, the 
father of my boy. It almost killed 
me, John, when they said that you 
were not mine. And yet I knew 
that they said it falsely. I never 
doubted for a moment. I knew 
that you were my own, and that 
my boy had a right to his father’s 
name, But it was hard to hear 
them say so, John. It was hard to 
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bear when my mother swore that it 
was so!” 

At last they went down and 
found the old squire waiting for his 
breakfast. “I should think,” said 
he, “ that you would be glad to see 
a loaf of bread on a clean board 
again, and to know that you may 
cut it as you please. Did they give 
you enough where you were ?” 

“T didn’t think much about it, 
sir.” 

* Bat you must think about it 
now,” said Hester. “To please me 
you "must like everything; your 
tea, and your fresh eggs, and the 
butter and the cream. You must 
let yourself be spoilt for a time just 
to compensate me for your absence.” 

“You have made yourself smart 
to receive him at any rate,” said the 
squire, who had become thoroughly 
used to the black gown which she 
had worn morning, noon, and even- 
ing while her husband was away. 

W hy should I not be smart,” 
she said, “ when my man has come 
to me? For whose eyes shall I put 
on the raiment that is his own but 
for his?) I was much lower than a 
widow in the eyes of all men; but 
now I have got my husband back 
again. And my boy shall wear the 
very best that he has, so that his 
father may see him smile at his 
own gaudiness, Yes, father, I may 
be smart now. There were mo- 
ments in which I thought that I 
might never wear more the pretty 
things which he had given me.” 
Then she rose from her seat again, 
and hung on his neck, and wept 
and sobbed till he feared that her 
heart-strings would break with joy. 

So the morning passed away 
among them till about eleven o’clock, 
when the servant brought in word 
that Mr. Holt and one or two other 
of the tenants wanted to see the 
young master. The squire had 


been sitting alone in the back room 
so that the husband and wife might 


be left together; but he had heard 
voices with which he was familiar, 
and he now came through to ask 
Hester whether the visitors should 
be sent away for the present. But 
Hester would not have turned a 
dog from the door which had been 
true to her husband through his 
troubles. “Let them come,” she 
said. “They have been so good 
to me, John, through it all! They 
have always known that baby was 
a true Caldigate.” 

Holt and the other farmers were 
shown into the room, and Holt as 
a matter of course became the 
spokesman. When Caldigate had 
shaken bands with them all round, 
each muttering his word of wel- 
come, then Holt began: “ We 
wish you to know, squoire, that we, 
none of us, ain’t been comfortable 
in our minds here at Folking since 
that crawling villain Crinkett came 
and showed himself at our young 
squire’s christening.” 

“That we ain’t,” said Timothy 
Purvidge, another Netherden farmer. 
. “IT haven’t had much comfort 
since that day myself, Mr. Pur- 
vidge,” said Caldigate,—* not till 
this morning.” 

“Nor yet haven’t none of us,” 
continued Mr. Holt, very impres- 
sively. ‘“ We knowed as you had 
done all right. We was as sure 
as the church tower. Lord love 
you, sir, when it was between our 
young missus,—who’ll excuse me, 
for noticing these bright colours, 
and for saying how glad I am to 
see her come out once again as our 
squire’s wife should come out,— 
between her and that bedangled 
woman as I seed in the court, it 
didn’t take no one long to know 
what was the truth!” The elo- 
quence here was no doubt better 
than the argument, as Caldigate 
must have felt when he remembered 
how fond he had once been of that 
“bedangled woman.” Hester, who, 
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though she knew the whole story, 
did not at this moment join two 
and two together, thought that Mr. 
Holt put the case uncommonly 
well. “No! we knew,” he con- 
tinued, with a wave of his hand. 
“But the jury weren't Netherden 
men,—nor yet Utterden, Mr. Half- 
acre,” he added, turning to a 
tenant from the other parish. 
“And they couldn’t tell how it 
all was as we could. And there 
was that judge, who would have 
believed any miscreant as could be 
got anywhere, to swear away a 
man’s liberty,—or his wife and 
family, which is a’most worse. 
We saw how it was to be when 
he first looked out of his eye at the 
two post-office gents, and others 
who spoke up for the young squoire. 
It was to be guilty, We know’d 
it. But it didn’t any way change 
our minds. As to Crinkett and 
Smith and them others, we saw 
that they were ruffians, We never 
doubted that. But we saw as 
there was a bad time coming to 
you, Mr. John. Then we was un- 
happy; unhappy along of you, Mr. 
John,—but a’most worse as to this 
dear lady and the boy.” 

“My missus cried that you 
wouldn’t have believed,” said. Mr. 
Purvidge. “ ‘If that’s true,’ said 
my missus, ‘she ain’t nobody; and 
it’s my belief she’s as true a wife 
as ever stretched herself aside 
her husband.’” Then Hester be- 
thought herself what present, of 
all presents, would be most ac- 
ceptable to Mrs. Purvidge, who 
was a red-faced, red-armed, hard- 
working old woman, peculiarly 
famous for making cheeses. 

“ We all knew it,” said Mr. Holt, 
slapping his thigh with great 
energy. “And now, in spite of 
‘em all, judge, jury, and lying 
witnesses, —the king has got his 
own again.” At this piece of 
triumphant rhetoric there was a 
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cheer from all the farmers, “ And 
so we have come to wish you all 
joy, and particularly you, ma’am, 
with your boy. Things have been 
said of you, ma’am, hard to bear, 
no doubt. But not a word of the 
kind at Folking, nor yet in Nether- 
den;—nor yet at Utterden, Mr. 
Halfacre. But all this is over, 
and we do hope that you, ma’am, 
and the young squoire ’Il live long, 
and the young un of all long 
after we are gone to our rest,—and 
that you'll be as fond of Folking as 
Folking is of you. I can’t say no 
fairer.” Then the tray was brought 
in with wine, and everybody drank 
everybody’s health, and there was 
another shaking of hands all round. 
Mr. Purvidge, it was observed, drank 
the health of every separate member 
of the family in a separate bumper, 
pressing the edge of the glass 
securely to hia lips, and then send- 
ing. the whole contents down his 
throat at one throw with a chuck 
from his little finger. 

The two Caldigates went out to 
see their friends as far as the gate, 
and while they were still within 
the grounds there came a merry 
peal from the bells of Netherden 
church-tower. “I knew they’d be 
at it,” said Mr. Holt. 

“And quite right too,” said Mr. 
Halfacre. “We'd rung over at 
Utterden, only we’ve got nothing 
but that little tinkling thing as is 
more fitter to swing round a bul- 
lock’s neck than on a church-top.” 

“T told ’em as they should have 
beer,” said Mr. Brownby, whose 
house stood on Folking Causeway, 
“and they shall have beer!” Mr. 
Brownby was a silent man, and 
added nothing to this one pertinent 
remark, 

“ As to beer,” said Mr, Halfacre, 
“ we'd ’ave found the beer at Utter- 
den. There wouldn’t have been 
no grudging the beer, Mr. Brownby, 
no more than there is in the lower 
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parish ; but you can’t get up a peal 
merely on beer. You’ve got to 
have bells.” 

While they were still standing 
at the gate, Mr, Bromley the clergy- 
man joined them, and walked back 
towards the house with the two 
Caldigates, He, too, had come to 
offer his congratulations, and to 
assure the released prisoner that 
he never believed the imputed 
guilt. But he would not go into 
the house, surmising that on such 
a day the happy wife would not 
care to see many visitors, But 
Caldigate asked him to take a turn 
about the grounds, being anxious to 
learn something from the outside 
world. “ What do they say to it 
all at Babington ?” 

“T think they’re a little divided.” 

“ My aunt has been agamst me, 
of course.” 

“ At first she was, I fancy. It 
was natural that people should be- 
lieve till Shand came back.” 

“ Poor, dear old Dick. I must 
look after Dick. What about 
Julia?” , 

“ Spretee injuria forme !” said Mr, 
sromley. ‘ What were you to ex- 

ect ?” 

“T’ll forgive her. And Mr, Smir- 
kie? I don’t think Smirkie ever 
looked on me with favourable eyes.” 

Then the clergyman was forced 
to own that Smirkie too had been 
among those who had believed the 
woman’s story. ‘ But you have to 
remember how natural it is that a 
man should think a verdict to be 
right. In our country a wrong ver- 
dict is an uncommon occurrence. It 
requires close personal acquaintance 
avd much personal confidence to 
justify a man in supposing that 
twelve jurymen should come to an 
erroneous decision, I thought that 
they were wrong. But still I knew 
that I could hardly defend my opin- 
ion before the outside world.” 

“Tt is all true,” said Caldigate ; 
“and I have made up my mind that 











I will be angry with no one who 
will begin to believe me innocent 
from this day.” 

His mind, however, was consider- 
ably exercised in regard to the Bol- 
tons, as to whom he feared that they 
would not even yet allow themselves 
to be convinced. For his wife’s hap- 
piness their conversion was of in- 
finitely more importance than that 
of all the outside world beyond. 
When the gloom of the evening had 
come, she too came out and walked 
with him about the garden and 
grounds with the professed object 
of showing him whatever little 
changes might have been made. 
But the conversation soon fell back 
upon the last great incident of their 
joint lives, 

“ But your mother cannot refuse 
to believe what everybody now de- 
clares to be true,” he argued, 

“ Mamma is so strong in her feel- 
ings.” 

“She must know they would not 
have let me out of prison in opposi- 
tion to the verdict until they were 
very sure of what they were doing.” 

Then she told him all that had 
occurred between her and her moth- 
er since the trial_—how her mother 
had come out to Folking and had 
implored her to return to Chester- 
ton, and had then taken herself 
away in dudgeon because she had 
not prevailed. “But nothing,— 
nothing would have made me leave 
the place,” she said, “after what 
they tried to do when I was there 
before. Except to go to church, 
I have not once been outside the 
gate.” 

“Your brothers will come round, 
I suppose. Robert has been very 
angry with me, I know. But he is 
a man of the world and a man of 
sense,” 

“ We must take it as it will come, 
John. Of course it would be very 
much to me to have my father and 
mother restored to me. It would 
be very much to know that my 
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brothers were again my friends. 
But when I remember how I pray- 
ed yesterday but for one thing, and 
that now, to-day, that one thing has 
come to me ;—how I have got that 
which, when I waked this morning, 
seemed to me to be all the world to 
me, the want of which made my 
heart so sick that even my baby 
could not make me glad, I feel 
that nothing ought now to make me 
unhappy. I have got you, John, 
and everything else is nothing.” 
As he stooped in the dark to kiss 
her again among the rose-bushes, 
he felt that it was almost worth 
his while to have been in prison, 
After dinner there came a mes- 
sage to them across the ferry from 
Mr. Holt. Would they be so good 
as to walk down to the edge of the 
great dike, opposite to Twopenny 
Farm, at uine o’clock, As a part 
of the message, Mr. Holt sent word 
that at that hour the moon would 
be rising. Of course they went 
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down to the dike,—Mr. Caldigate, 
John Caldigate, and Hester ;—and 
there, outside Mr. Holt’s farmyare, 
just far enough to avoid danger to 
the hay-ricks and corn-stacks, there 
was blazing an enormous bonfire. 
Ali the rotten timber about the 
piace and two or three tar-barrels 
had been got together, and there 
were collected all the inhabitants of 
the two parishes. The figures of 
the boys and girls and of the slow 
rustics with their wives could be 
seen moving about indistinctly 
across the water by the fluttering 
flame of the bonfire. And their 
own figures, too, were observed in 
the moonlight, and John Caldigate 
was welcomed back to his home by 
a loud cheer from all his neighbours. 

“I did not see much of it myself,” 
Mr. Holt said afterwards, “ because 
me and my missus was busy among 
the stacks all the time, looking after 
the sparks. The bonfire might a’ 
been too big, you know.” 


CHAPTER LXIII.—HOW MRS, BOLTON WAS QUITE CONQUERED. 


Nearly a week passed over their 
heads at Puritan Grange before any- 
thing further was either done or 


said, or even written, as to the 
return of John Caldigate to his own 
home and to his own wife. In 
the meantime, both Mrs. Robert 
and Mrs, Daniel had gone out to 
Folking and made visits of cere- 
mony,—visits which were intended 
to signify their acknowledgment 
that Mrs. John Caldigate was Mrs, 
John Caldigate. With Mrs, Daniel 
the matter was quite ceremonious 
and short. Mrs. Robert suggested 
something as to a visit into Cam- 
bridge, saying that her husband 
would be del ighted if Hester and 
Mr, Caldigate would come and dine 
and sleep. Hester immediately felt 
that something had been gained, 
but she declined the proposed visit 
for the present, “ We have both 


of us,” she said, “gone through so 
much, that we are not quite fit to 
go out anywhere yet.” Mrs, Robert 
had hardly expected them to come, 
but she had observed her husband’s 
behests. So far there had been a 
family reconciliation during the first 
few days after the prisoner’s release ; 
but no sign came from Mrs. Boltor ; 
and Mr. Bolton, though he had 
given his orders, was not at first 
urgent in requiring obedience to 
them. Then she received a letter 
from Hester. 


“ DEAREST, DEAREST Mamma,—Of 
course you know that my darling 
husband has come back to me. 
All I want now to make me quite, 
quite happy is to have you once 
again as my own, own mother, 
Will you not send me a line to say 
that it shall all be as though these 
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last long dreary months had never 
been ;—so that I may go to you 
and show you my baby once again ? 
And, dear mamma, say one word 
to me to let me know that you 
know that he is my husband. Tell 
papa to say so also.—Your most 
affectionate daugbter, 
“ Hester CaLpIGATE.” 


Mrs. Bolton found this letter on 
the breakfast-table, lying, as was 
usual with her letters, close to her 
plate, and she read it without say- 
ing a word to her husband. Then 
she put it in her pocket, and still 
did not say a word. Before the 
middle of the day she had almost 
made up her mind that she would 
keep the letter entirely to herself. 
It was well, she thought, that he 
had not seen it, and no good could 
be done by showing it to bim. 
But he had been in the breakfast- 
parlour before her, had seen the 
envelope, and had recognised the 
handwriting. They were sitting 
together after lunch, and she was 
just about to open the book of 
sermons with which, at that time, 
she was regaling him, when he 
stopped her with a question, 
“What did Hester say in her 
letter ?” 

Even those who intend to be 
truthful are sometimes surprised 
into a lie. “What letter?” she 
said. But she remembered herself 
at once, and knew that she could 
not afford to be detected in a false- 
hood. “That note from Hester? 
Yes;—I had a note this morning.” 

“T know you hada note. What 
does she say ?” 

“She tells me that he,—he has 
come back,” 

“ And what else? She was well 
aware that we knew that without 
her telling us.” 

“She wants to come here.” 

“ Bid her come.” 

“Of course she shall come.” 


“And him.” To this she made 
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no answer, except with the muscles 
of her face, which involuntarily 
showed her antagonism to the order 
she had received. “ Bid her bring 
her husband with her,” said the 
banker. 

“He would not come,—though 
I were to ask him.” 

“Then let it be on his own 
head.” 

“T will not ask him,” she said 
at last, looking away across the 


’ 


room at the blank wall. “I will 
not belie my own heart. Ido not 
want to see him here. He has so 


far got the better of me; but I will 
not put my neck beneath his feet 
for him to tread on me.” 

Then there was a pause ;—not 
that he intended to allow her dis- 
obedience to pass, but that he was 
driven to bethink himself how he 
might best oppose her. ‘ Woman,” 
he said, “ you can neither forgive 
nor forget.” 

“He has got my child from me, 
—my only child.” 

“ Does he persecute your child? 
Is she not happy in his love? 
Even if he have trespassed against 
you, who are you that you should 
not forgive a trespass? I say that 
he shall be asked to come here, that 
men may know that in her own 
father’s house she is regarded as 
his true and honest wife.” 

“Men!” she murmured, “ That 
men may know!” Bat she did 
not again tell him that she would 
not obey his command. 

She sat all the remainder of the 
day alone in her room, hardly 
touching the work which she had 
beside her, not opening the book 
which lay by her hand on the 
table. She was thinking of the 
letter which she knew that she must 
write, but she did not rise to get 
pen and isk, nor did she even 
propose to herself that the letter 
should be written then. Not a 


word was said about it in the even- 


ing. 


On the next morning the 
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banker pronounced his intention 
of going into town, but before he 
started he referred to the order he 
had given. “ Have you written to 
Hester?” he asked. She merely 
shook her head. “Then write 
to-day.” So saying, he tottered 
down the steps with his stick and 
got into the fly. 

About noon she did get her 
paper and ink, and very slowly 
wrote her letter. Though her heart 
was, in truth, yearning towards her 
daughter,—though at that moment 
she could have made any possible 
sacrifice for her child had her child 
been apart from the man she hated, 
—she could not in her sullenness 
force her words into a form of 
affection. 


“ Dear Hester,” she said, “of 
course [ shall be glad to see you 
and your boy. On what day would 
it suit you to come, and how long 
would you like to stay? I fear 
you will find- me and your father 
but dull companions after the life 
you are now used to. If Mr, Caldi- 
gate would like to come with you, 
your father bids me say that he 
will be glad to see him,—Your 
loving mother, 

“ Mary Botton.” 


She endeavoured, iv writing her 
letter, to obey the commands that 
had been left with her, but she 
could not go nearer to it than this. 
She could not so far belie her heart 
as to tell ber daughter that she 
herself would be glad to see the 
man. Then it took her long to 
write the address. She did write 
it at last : 


Mrs. Jonn CALpDIGATE, 
Fo.krnea, 


But as she wrote it she told her- 
self that she believed it to be a lie. 
When the letter reached Hester 
there was a consultation over it, to 


which old Mr. Caldigate was ad- 
mitted. It was acknowledged on 
all sides that anything would be 
better than a family quarrel. The 
spirit in which the invitation had 
been written was to be found in 
every word of it. There was not a 
word to show that Mrs. Bolton had 
herself accepted the decision to 
which every one else had come in 
the matter ;—everything, rather, to 
show that she had not done so. 
But, as the squire said, it does not 
do to inquire too closely into all 
people’s inner beliefs, “If every- 
body were to say what he thinks 
about everybody, nobody would 
ever go to see anybody.” It was 
soon decided that Hester, with her 
baby, should go on an early day to 
Puritan Grange, and should stay 
there for a couple of nights. But 
there was a difficulty as to Caldi- 
gate himself. He was naturally 
enough anxious to send Hester 
without him, but she was as anxious 
to take him, “It isn’t for my own 
sake,” she said,—* because I shall 
like to have you there with me. Of 
course it will be very dull for you, 
but it will be so much better that 
we should all be reconciled, and 
that every one should know that 
we are so.” . 

“Tt would only be a pretence,” 
said he. 

“ People must pretend sometimes, 
John,” she answered.* At last it 
was decided that he should take 
her, reaching the place about the 
hour of laneh, so that he might 
again break bread in her father's 
house,—that he should then leave 
her there, and that at the end of 
the two days she should return to 
Folking. 

On the day named they reached 
Puritan Grange at the hour fixed. 
Both Caldigate and Hester were 
very nervous as to their reception, 
and got out of the carriage almost 
without a word to each other. The 
old gardener, who had been so busy 
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during Hester’s imprisonment, was 
there to take the luggage; and Hes- 
ter’s maid carried the child as Cal- 
digate, with his wife behind him, 
walked up the steps and rang the 
bell. There was no coming out to 
meet them, no greeting them even 
in the hall. Mr. Bolton was per- 
haps too old and too infirm for such 
running out, and it was hardly 
within his nature to do so. They 
were shown into the well-known 
morning sitting-room, and _ there 
they found Hester’s father in his 
chair, and Mrs, Bolton standing up 
to receive them. 

Hester, after kissing her father, 
threw herself into her mother’s 
arms before a word had been said 
to Caldigate. Then the banker 
addressed him with a set speech, 
which no doubt had been prepared 
in the old man’s mind. “I am 
very glad,” he said, “that you have 
brought this unhappy matter to so 
good a conclusion, Mr. Caldigate.” 

“Tt has been a great trouble,— 
worse almost for Hester than for 
me.” 

“Yes, it has been sad enough 
for Hester,—and the more so be- 
cause it was natural that others 
should believe that which the jury 
and the judge declared to have 
been proved. How should any one 
know otherwise ?”” 

“Just so, Mr. Bolton. If they 
will accept the truth now, I shall 
be satisfied.” 

“ Tt will come, but perhaps slowly 
to some folk. You should in jus- 
tice remember that your own early 
follies have tended to bring this all 
about.” 

It was a grim welcome, and the 
last speech was one which Caldi- 
gate found it difficult to answer. 
It was so absolutely true that it 
admitted of no answer. He thought 


that it might have been spared, and 
shrugged his shoulders as though 
to say that that part of the subject 
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was one which he did not care to 
discuss. Hester heard it, and quiv- 
ered with anger even in her mother’s 
arms. Mrs. Bolton heard it, and 
in the midst of her kisses made an 
inward protest against the word 
used. Follies indeed! Why had 
he not spoken out the truth as he 
knew it, and told the man of his 
vices ? 

But it was necessary that she 
too should address him. “I hope 
I see you quite well, Mr. Caldigate,” 
she said, giving him her hand. 

“The prison has not disagreed 
with me,” he said, with an attempt 
at a smile, “though it was not an 
agreeable residence.” 

“Tf you used your leisure there 
to meditate on your soul’s welfare, 
it may have been of service to you.” 

It was very grim, But the banker 
having made his one severe speech, 
became kind in his manner, and 
almost genial. He asked after his 
son-in-law’s future intentions, and 
when he was told that they thought 
of spending some months abroad so 
as to rid themselves in that way of 
the immediate record of their past 
misery, he was gracious enough to 
express his approval of the plan ; 
and then when the lunch was an- 
nounced, and the two ladies had 
passed out of the room, he said a 
word to his son-in-law in private. 

“ As I was convinced, Mr. Caldi- 
gate, when I first heard the evi- 
dence, that that other woman was 
your wife, and was therefore very 
anxious to separate my daughter 
from you, so am I satisfied now 
that the whole thing was a wicked 
plot.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say 
that, sir.” 

“Now, if you please, we will go 
in to lunch.” 

As long as Caldigate remained in 
the house Mrs. Bolton was almost 
silent. The duties of a hostess she 
performed in a stiff, ungainly way. 
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She asked him whether he would 
have hashed mutton or «cold beef, 
and allowed him to pour a little 
sherry into her wine-glass. But 
beyond this there was not much 
conversation. Mr. Bolton had said 
what he had to say, and sat lean- 
ing forward with his chin over his 
plate perfectly silent. It is to be 
supposed that he had some pleasure 
in having his daughter once more 
beneath his roof, especially as he had 
implored his wife not to deprive 
him of that happiness during the 
small remainder of his days. But he 
sat there with no look of joy upon 
his face, That she should be stern, 
sullen, and black-browed was to be 
expected. She had been compelled 
to entertain their guest; and was 
not at all the woman to bear such 
compulsion meekly. 

The hour at last wore itself away, 
aud the carriage which was to take 
Caldigate back to Folking was again 
at the door. It was a Tuesday. 
“ You willsend for me on Thursday,” 
Hester said to him in a whisper. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Early; after 
know. I suppose you 
come yourself.” 

“Not here, think. I have done 
all the good that I can do, and it is 
pleasant to no one. But you shall 
pick me up in the town. I shall 
go in and see your brother Robert.” 
Then he went, and Hester was left 
with her parents, 

As she turned back from the 
hall-door she found her mother 
standing at the foot of the stairs, 
waiting for her. “Shall I come 
with you, mamma?” she said, Hold- 
ing each other’s arms they went up, 
and so passed into Hester’s room, 
where the nurse was sitting with 
the boy. “Let her go into my 
room,” said the elder lady. So the 
nurse took the baby away, and the 
were alone together, “Oh, Hester, 


breakfast, 
will 


you 
not 


Hester, my child !” said the mother, 
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flinging her arms wildly round her 
daughter. 

The whole tenor of her face was 
changed at that moment. Even to 
Hester she had been stern, forbid- 
ding, and sullen. There had not 
been a gracious moyement about 
her lips or eyes since the visitors 
had come, A stranger, could a stran- 
ger have seen it all, would have said 
that the mother did not love her 
child, that there was no touch of 
tenderness about the woman’s heart. 
But now, when she was alone, with 
the one thing on earth that was 
dear to her, she melted at once. 
In a moment Hester found herself 
seated on the sofa, with her mother 
kneeling before her, sobbing, and 
burying her face in the loved one’s 
lap. “ You love me, Hester,—still.” 

“Love you, mamma! You know 
I love you.” 

“Not as it used to be. I am 
nothing to you now. I can do 
nothing for you row. You turn 
away from me, because—because— 
because v 

“T have never turned away from 
you, mamma.’ 

“Because I could not bear that 
you should be taken away from me 
and given to him.” 

“He is good, mamma. If yon 
would only believe that he is good!” 

“He is not good, God only is 
good, my child.” 

“ He is good to me.” 

“ Ah, yes;—he has taken you 
from we. When I thought you 
were coming back, in trouble, in 
disgrace from the world, nameless, 
a poor injured thing, with your 
nameless babe, then I comforted 
myself because I thought that ! 
could be all and everything to you. 
I would have poured balm into the 
hurt wounds, I would have prayed 
with you, and you and I would 
have been as one before the Lord,” 

“You are not sorry, mamma, that 
I have got my husband again ?” 
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“Oh, I have tried,—I have tried 
not to be sorry.” 

“You do not believe now that 
that woman was his wife ?”’ 

Then the old colour came back 
upon her face, and something of 
the old look, and the tenderness 
was quenched iu her eyes, and the 


softness of her voice was gone. “I 
do not know,” she said. 
“Mamma, you must know. Get 


up and sit by me till I tell you. 
You must teach yourself to know 
this,—to be quite sure of it. You 
must not think that your daughter 
is,—is living in adultery with the 
husband of another woman. To 
me who knew him there has never 
been a shadow of a doubt, not a 
taint of fear to darken the certainty 
of my faith, It could not have 
been so, perhaps, with you who 
have not known his nature. But 
now, now, when all of them, from 
the Queen downwards, have de- 
elared that this charge has been 
a libel, when even the miscreants 
themselves have told against them- 
selves, when the very judge has 
gone back from the word in which 
he was so confident, shall my 
mother,—and my mother only,— 
think that lam a wretched, miser- 
able, nameless outcast, with a poor 
nameless, fatherless baby? I am 
John Caldigate’s wife before God’s 
throne, and my child is his child, 
and his lawful heir, and owns his 
father’s name. My husband is to 
me before all the world,—first, best, 
dearest,—my king, my man, my 
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master, and my lover. Above all 
things, he’ is my husband.” She 
had got up, and was standing be- 
fore her mother with her arms fold- 
ed before her breast, and the fire 
glanced from her eyes as she spoke. 
“ But, mamma, because I love him 
more, I do not love you less,” 

“Oh yes, oh yes; so much less.” 

“No, mamma. It is given to us, 
of God, so to love our husband ; 
‘For the husband is head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of 
the Church.’ You would not have 
me forget such teaching as that ?” 

“ No,—imy child; no.” 

“ When I went out and had him 
given to me for my husband, of 
course I loved him best. The Lord 
do so to me and more also if aught 
but death part him aud me! But 
shall that make my mother think 
that her girl’s heart is turned away 
from her? Mamma, say that he 
is my husband.” The frown came 
back, and the woman sat silent and 
sullen, but there was something 
of vacillating indecision in her face. 
“Mamma,” repeated Hester, “say 
that he is my husband.” 

“1 suppose so,” said the woman, 
very slowly, 

“Mamma, say that it is so, and 
bless your child.” 

“God bless you, my child.” 

“ And you know that it is so?” 

“Yes.” The word was hardly 
spoken, but the lips of the one were 
close to the ear ef the other, and 
the sound was heard, and the assent 
was acknowledged. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—CONCLUSION. 


The web of our story has now been 
woven, the piece is finished, and 
it is only necessary that the loose 
threads should be collected, so that 
there may be no unravelling. In 
such chronicles as this, something 
no doubt might be left to the 


imagination without serious injury 
to the story; but the reader, I 
think, feels a deficiency when, 
through tedium or coldness, the 
writer omits to give ali the in- 
formation which he possesses. 
Among the male personages of 
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my story, Bagwax should perhaps 
be allowed to stand first. It was 
his energy and devotion to his 
peculiar “duties which, after the 
verdict, served to keep alive the 
idea that that verdict had been 
unjust. It was through his in- 
genuity that Judge Bramber was 
induced to refer the inquiry back 
to Scotland Yard, and in this way 
to prevent the escape of Crinkett 
and Euphemia Smith. Therefore 
we will first say a word as to Bag- 
wax and his history. 

. It was rumoured at the time that 
Sir John Joram and Mr. Brown, 
having met each other at the club 
after ‘the order for Caldigate’s re- 
lease had been given, and diseus- 
sing the matter with great interest, 
united in giving praise to Bagwax. 
Then Sir John told the story of 
those broken hopes, of the man’s 
desire to travel, and of the faith 
and honesty with which he sacri- 
ficed his own aspirations for the 
good of the poor lady whose hus- 
band had been so cruelly taken 
away from her. Then,—as it was 
said at the time,—an important 
letter was sent from the Home 
Office to the Postmaster-General, 
giving Mr. Bagwax much praise, 
and suggesting “that a very good 
thing would be. done to the colony 
of New South Wales if that in- 
genious and skilful master of post- 
marks could be sent out to Sydney 
with the view of setting matters 
straight in the Sydney office.* 
There was then much correspond- 
ence with the Colonial Office, 
which did not at first care very 
much about Bagwax; but at last 
the order was given by the Treasury, 
and Bagwax went. There were 
many tears shed on the occasion 
at Apricot Villa, Jemima Curly- 


down thought that she also should 
be allowed to see Sydney, and 
was in favour of an immediate 
marriage with this object. But 
Bagwax felt that the boisterous 
ocean might be unpropitions to the 
delights of a honeymoon; and Mr. 
Curlydown reminded his daughter 
of all the furniture which would 
thus be lost. Bagwax went as a 
gay bachelor, and spent six happy 
months in the bright colony. He 
did not effect much, as the delin- 
quent who had served Crinkett in 
his base purposes had already been 
detected and punished before his 
arrival; but he was treated with 
extreme courtesy by the Sydney 
officials, and was able to bring 
home with him a treasure in the 
shape of a newly-discovered man- 
ner of tying mail-bags. So that 
when the ‘Sydney Intelligencer’ 
boasted that the great English pro- 
fessor who had come to instruct 
them all had gone home instructed, 
there was some truth in it. He 
was married immediately after his 
return, and Jemima his wife has 
the advantage, in her very pretty 
drawing-room, of every shilling that 
he made by the voyage. My readers 
will be glad to hear that soon after- 
wards he was appointed Inspector- 
General of Post-marks to the great 
satisfaction of aJl the post-office. 
One of the few things which 
Caldigate did before he took his 
wife abroad was to “look after 
Dick Shand.” It was manifest 
to all concerned that Dick could 
do no good in England. His 
yellow trousers and the manrers 
which accompanied them were not 
generally acceptable in merchants’ 
offices and suchlike places. He 
knew nothing about English farm- 
ing, which, for those who have not 





*Thope my friends in the Sydney post-office will take no offence should this story 
ever reach their ears. I know how well the duties are done in that office, and, 


between ourselves, I think that Mr. Bagwax’s journey was quite unnecessary. 
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learned the work early, is an expen- 
sive amusement rather than a trade 
by which bread can be earned, 
There seemed to be hardly a hope 
for Dick in England. But he had 
done some good among the South 


Sea Islanders. He ‘knew their 
ways and could manage them. He 
was sent out, therefore, with a 


small capital to be junior partner 
on a sugar estate in Queensland. 
It need hardly be said that the 
small capital was lent to him by 
John Caldigate. There he took 
steadily to work, and it is hoped 
by his friends that he will soon 
begin to repay the loan. 

The uncle, aunt, and cousins at 
Babington soon renewed their in- 
timacy with John Caldigate, and 
became intimate with Hester. The 
old squire still tarned up his nose 
at them, as he had done all his life, 
calling them Beeotians, and_re- 
minding his son that Suffolk had 
ever been a silly country. But 
the Babingtons, one and all, knew 
this, and had no objection to be 
accounted thick-headed as long as 
they were acknowledged to be 
prosperous, happy, and comfortable. 
It had always been considered at 
Babington that young Caldigate 
was brighter and more clever than 
themselves; and yet he had been 
popular with them as a cousin of 
whom they ought to be proud. He 
was soon restored to his former 
favour, and after his return from 
the Continent spent a fortnight at 
the Hall, with his wife, very com- 
fortably. Julia, indeed, was not 
there, nor Mr. Smirkie. Among 
all their, neighbours and acquaint- 
ances Mr. Smirkie was the last to 
drop the idea that there must have 
been something in that story of an 
Australian marriage. His theory 
of the law on the subject was still 
incorrect. 'The Queen’s pardon, he 


said, could not do away with the 
verdict, and therefore he doubted 
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whether the couple could be re- 
garded as man and wife. He was 
very anxious that they should be 
married again, and with great good- 
nature offered to perform the cere- 
mony himself either at Plum-cum- 
Pippins or even in the drawing- 
room at Folking. 

“Suffolk to the very backbone !” 
was the remark of the Cambridge- 
shire squire when he heard of this 
very kind offer. But even he at 
last came round under bis wife’s 
persuasion, when he found that the 
paternal mansion was likely to be 
shut against him unless he yielded. 

Hester’s second tour with her 
husband was postponed for some 
weeks, because it was necessary 
that her husband should appear 
as a witness against Crinkett and 
Eaphemia Smith, They were tried 
also at Cambridge, but not before 
Judge Bramber, The woman never 
yielded an inch, When she found 
how it was going with her, she 
made fast her money, and with 
infinite pluck resolved that she 
would endure with patience what- 
ever might be in store for her, and 
wait for better times. When put 
into the dock she pleaded not 
guilty with a voice that was aud- 
ible only to the jailer standing 
beside her, and after that did not 
open her mouth during the trial. 
Crinkett made a great ‘effort to be 
admitted as an additional witness 
against his comrade, but, having 
failed in that, pleaded guilty at 
last. He felt that there was no 
hope for him with such a weight of 
evidence against him, and calcu- 
lated that his punishment might 
thus be lighter, and that he would 
save himself the cost of an expen- 
sive defence. In the former hope 
he was deceived, as the two were 
condemned to the same term of 
imprisonment. When the woman 
heard that she was to be confined 
for three years with hard labour 
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her spirit was almost broken. But 
she made no outward sign; and as 
she was led away out of the dock 
she looked round for Caldigate, to 
wither him with the last glance of 
her reproach, But Caldigate, who 
had not beheld her misery without 
some pang at his heart, had already 
left the court. 

Judge Bramber never opencd his 
mouth upon the matter to a single 
human being. He was a man who, 
in the bosom of his family, did not 
say much about the daily work of 
his life, and who had but few 
friends sufficiently intimate to be 
trusted with his judicial feelings. 
The Secretary of State was enabled 
to triumph in the correctness of his 
decision, but it may be a question 
whether Judge Bramber enjoyed 
the triumph. The matter had gone 
luckily for the Secretary; but how 
would it have been had Crinkett 
and the woman been acquitted ?— 
how would it have been had Caldi- 
gate broken down in his evidence, 
and been forced to admit that there 
had been a marriage of some kind? 
No doubt the accusation had been 
false. No doubt the verdict had 
been erroneous, But the man had 
brought it upon himself by his own 
egregious folly, and would have had 
no just cause for complaint had he 
been kept in prison till the second 
case had been tried, It was thus 
that Judge Bramber regarded the 
matter;—but he said not a word 
about it to any one. 

When the second trial was over, 
Caldigate and his wife started for 
Paris, but stayed a few days on 
their way with William Bolton in 
London. He and his wife were 
quite ready to receive Hester and 
her husband with open arms, “I 


tell you fairly,” said he to Caldi- 
gate, “that when there was a doubt, 
I thought it better that you and 
You would 


Hester should be apart. 
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have thought the same had she 
been your sister. Now I am nly 
too happy to congratulate both of 
you that the truth has been brought 
to light.” 

On their return Mrs. Robert Bol- 
ton was very friendly,—and Robert 
Bolton himself was at last brought 
round to acknowledge that his con- 
victions had been wrong. But 
there was still much that stuck in 
his throat. “ Why did John Caldi- 
gate pay twenty thousand pounds 
to those persons when he knew 
that they had hatched a conspiracy 
against himself? This question 
he asked his brother William over 
and over again, and he never could 
be satisfied with any answer which 
his brother could give him. 

Once he asked the question of 
Caldigate himself. ““ Because I felt 
that, in honour, I owed it to them,” 
said Caldigate; ‘and perhaps a 
little, too, because I felt that, if they 
took themselves off at once, your 
sister might be spared something of 
the pain which she has suffered.” 
But still it was univtelligible to 
Robert Bolton that any man in his 
senses should give away so large 
a sum of money with so slight a 
prospect of any substantial return, 

Hester often goes to see her 
mother, but Mrs. Bolton has never 
again been at Folking, and prob- 
ably never will again visit that 
house, She is a woman whose 
heart is not capable of many 
changes, and who cannot readily 
give herself to new affections. But 
having once owned that John Caldi- 
gate is her daughter’s husband, she 
now alleges no further doubt on 
that matter. She writes the words 
“Mrs, John Caldigate” without a 
struggle, and does take delight in 
her daughter’s visits. 

When last I heard from Folking, 
Mrs, John Caldigate’s second boy 
had just been born. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SZEGEDIN.—PERSONAL NOTES. 


Earty in March rews reached 
Buda-Pesth of impending floods in 
the Theiss valley of a serious and 
exceptional character. During the 
past winter more snow had fallen 
all over the country than is gener- 
ally the case even in Hungary, while 
at the same time the cold had been 
less than usual. At Buda-Pesth, 
though the Danube was covered 
with drift-ice, it had never been 
completely frozen over. We may 
assume, therefore, that the snow lay, 
not in its usual consolidated and 
frozen state, but lightly packed, so 
to speak, and ready to melt at the 
first thaw. Unfortunately, in Feb- 
ruary a marked, and, for the time 
of the year, very unusual rise in 
the temperature took place, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain. The 
whole eastern bend of the Car- 
patbian horseshoe, which is in fact 
the watershed of the Theiss and 
its tributaries, poured down its 
thousand streams into the great 
Hungarian plain; and fears were 
entertained of inundations as seri- 
ous as those in the spring of 1876, 
when the capital itself was threat- 
ened by the rise of the Danube. 

During a residence of five years 
in Hungary, I have had some 
notable experiences of storms and 
floods, The first phenomenon of 
the kind which I witnessed was 
the remarkable storm of the 26th 
of June 1875. On that occasion a 
waterspout burst on the mountains 
behind Buda, and together with 
wind and hail destroyed a con- 
siderable amount of property in 
the town and neighbourhood, caus- 
ing also the death of nearly sixty 
people. The fury of this storm was 


far exceeded by the catastrophe 
which occurred on the last night 
of August 1878, at Miskolez and 


Erlau, in the north-east of Hun- 
gary. 

Buda-Pesth has experienced no 
Jess than fourteen inundations in this 
century; the most disastrous being 
that of 1838, which destroyed some 
four thousand houses and caused 
great loss of life. Of some incidents 
in the alarming inundation of 1876 
I will speak later, merely observing 
here, that though the worst was 
averted, and the capital escaped 
almost by a miracle, yet the de- 
struction of property which did take 
place involved serious loss and great 
misery. Something like twenty 
thousand people were houseless and 
homeless for several weeks. The 
possible recurrence of such an event 
must at all times cause the gravest 
anxiety. 

With full knowledge of the 
dangerous behaviour of these great 
rivers, and the terrible havoc their 
waters are capable of inflicting, it 
will not be wondered at that the 
public mind became greatly excited 
as each day more and more alarm- 
ing news reached us from the 
Theiss valley. It was in this 
condition of mind that I left my 
house in the fortress of Buda on 
Sunday morning, the 9th of March, 
to seek the latest intelligence at the 
club in Pesth. On my way thither 
I encountered Lieutenant Zubovics, 
whose name is well known to many 
in England by his swimming feats 
over the Danube, Thames, and 
Seine on horseback, and for his ride 
for a wager from Vienna to Paris. 
Lieutenant Zubovics at once in- 
formed me that the last news from 
Szegedin was so alarming that he 
had determined to organise a volun- 
teer life-saving corps to render as- 
sistance in case of need ; and he pro- 


posed to start that same night, as 
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no time was to be Jost. Having 
enrolled myself in the corps, we 
went down to the lower quay in 
search of the captain of one of the 
Francis Canal Towage Company’s 
steamers, who had orders to place 
all the rowing boats he could spare 
at our disposal. When we found 
the captain he set to work immedi- 
ately to give us every possible assist- 
ance; but we were in a difficulty 
about getting the boats conveyed 
from the Danube to the railway 
station, which is a long way from 
the river. This being Sunday after- 
noon, everything was shut, and we 
could get no men, much less obtain 
conveyances to transport the boats, 
which, it may be remarked, were 
heavy river-boats. So in the end 
we gave orders for these to follow 
us by a later train. As it turned 
out, we requisitioned fourteen of the 
pleasure-boats on the lake in the 
Stadtwildchen, which is not far 
from the railway station, Our small 
corps of six now separated, half 
were sent round the town to enlist 
friends, the others being left to busy 
themselves about the necessary pre- 
parations for getting together the 
life-saving apparatus, torches, and 
other things requisite for the pos- 
sible emergency. We had settled 
to meet at the Redoute by eight 
that night for final arrangements 
before starting by the ten o’clock 
train for Félegyhaza. By the even- 
ing the volunteer corps had in- 
creased to fourteen in number, but 
what with one thing and another 
we found it difficult to get every- 
thing settled in time; in fact we 
only got off by a later train, and 
did not arrive at Félegyhaiza before 
eleven o'clock on the morning of 
the 10th of Marcb. 

We had, of course, started from 
Buda-Pesth in the dark, and when 
daylight dawned we found our- 
selves travelling over the vast plain 
or alféld which is the peculiar 


feature of Hungarian geography. 
Roughly speaking, the plain is en- 
closed on three sides by the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, with the Danube 
for a boundary on the fourth side. 
In prehistoric times, this part of 
the world was far different in 
aspect: what is now the richest 
grain-producing district in Europe, 
was in former times the bed of an 
inland sea or series of great lakes. 
These plains, overspread by sand, 
gravel, and by a kind of rich mud, 
or by alluvial deposits underlain 
by fresh-water limestones, “ may be 
considered as having been formed,” 
says Professor Hull, “ beneath the 
waters of a great lake during differ- 
ent periods of repletion or partial 
exhaustion, dating downwards from 
the Miocene period. It is also 
necessary to recall the fact that the 
only issue which the Danube and 
the tributary waters of all the Hun- 
garian rivers now find in the mag- 
nificent gorge of Kasan, was in the 
prehistoric period barred by an 
unbroken mountain-chain, ‘ The 
waters seem to have been pent up 
several hundred feet above the 
present surface, and thus thrown 
back on the plains of Hungary.” 
M. Reclus says, “Les défiles par 
lesquels le Danube, grossi de la 
Tisza (Theiss), de la Temes, et de la 
Save, s’échappe de la plaine hon- 
groise i travers Je mur transversal 
des Carpates, offrent un aspect des 
plus grandioses,.” Later on we shall 
have occasion to refer to this ques- 
tion of the exit of the Hungarian 
waters, 

In recalling the drame géolo- 


gique, we must take into account 


the interesting fact that the inland 
sea or lake which covered the Hun- 
garian plain was bordered by a chain 
of active volcanoes, vomiting forth 
masses of “trachytic and basaltic 
lava and tuff.” But in the course 
of ages the volcanic fires have died 
out, and the waters of the lake 
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have been drained, leaving a rich 
heritage to mankind. The bed of 
the old sea comprises an area of 
37,400 square miles, mostly con- 
sisting of what is called teefland 
or deep land, and so rich that the 
merest scratchings of the plough 
ean, without skill or labour, pro- 
duce crops almost unequalled in 
quantity and variety elsewhere. 

The first view of the plain is de- 
pressing in the extreme. You be- 
hold a level, featureless, intermin- 
able stretch of earth, with the 
heavens above and around you, like 
the folds of a vast tent; where 
neither hill nor forest throws any 
shadow, and where the pathway of 
the sun is visible from the rising 
up to the going down thereof. 
This great plain has been aptly 
called une mer terrestre; and 
under certain atmospheric condi- 
tions the illusion is complete. It 
appears even like the sea_ itself, 
rippled by green-wave furrows, or 
calmed into utter stillness by wide- 
oe level mists that meet the 
sky-line. Dreary as the plain may 
seem to the stranger, it is a place 
beloved by the native with an 
attachment equal to the Switzer’s 
love for tne Alps. The shepherd 
of the lonely pussta has no more 
thought of wandering away from 
the dear familiar scene than has 
the forest-tree which is rooted in 
the earth. This district is in fact 
the cradle of the true Magyar race, 
where are still to be found un- 
changed the language, customs, 
folk-lore, and the traditions of 
this singular people, who, though 
but a handful, have made their 
mark on history. “The Magyar 


shall never perish out of the 
world” is a saying amongst them. 
It is a striking fact that in no 
part of Europe is there a stronger 
feeling evinced for territorial posses- 
sion than in Hungary. The Hun- 
garian peasant holds to the land 


as a part and parcel of himself, 
** Land is perpetual mau,” says the 
old Irish law. A similar notion 
is latent in Hungarian patriotism, 
especially in the case of the pea- 
sant; for he believes in the land 
with something of the old pagan 
worship. It was owing to this 
intense feeling for home, and for 
their own little plot of ground, 
that brought about some of the 
most touching scenes in the ter- 
rible catastrophe which I am about 
to describe. Nor is this feeling for 
the soil merely sentimental; as a 
matter of fact, nearly a third of the 
land in the kingdom of Hungary 
is in the possession of peasant- 
holders. It is worthy of remark 
that the purchase of land is much 
facilitated for small buyers by the 
advanced state of the land-laws in 
Iiungary. The transfer of land is 
easy and inexpensive, and the 
registration of titles to estates 
has completely obtained in this 
country. 

In Prince Bismarck’s recently 
published ‘Letters,’ he describes 
travelling some twenty years ago 
from Vienna to Buda-Pesth, and 
expresses his surprise at not falling 
in with a single Englishman: he 
adds that the English, he believes, 
have not yet found out Hungary. 
During the two decades which have 
passed, we have, it is true, become 
more familiar with the country of 
the Magyars; but even now the 
ordinary traveller has little more 
knowledge of Hungary than he can 
gain ina brief sojourn at the capital, 
for he rarely penetrates into the in- 
terior, It is for this reason I have 
given this slight sketch of the 
dwellers in the Theiss valley, who, 
like their neighbours the Transyl- 
vanians, may be said to inhabit an 
odd corner of Europe. 

Though I knew many parts of 
the great plain pretty well, I had 
myself never visited Szegedin. I 
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had passed it more than once in the 
railway ; but I really knew nothing 
of the place beyond the fact that it 
was considered the second city in 
the kingdom ; and further, that the 
inhabitants bore an excellent char- 
acter for thrift, industry, and love 
of progress. On this particular 
morning, when travelling towards 
the doomed city, I was glad to seek 
information from my companions, 
and I learned that the town con- 
tained over 70,000 inhabitants. 
The special industries of Szegedin, 
I was told, were in connection with 
soap, mats, shoes, paprika, and rope- 
making. The flour-mills had been 
doing very well: one flour company 
of Szegedin had been paying over 
20 per cent to its shareholders for 
some years past. My informant 
mentioned that the last time he 
had been at the place was in the 
autumn of 1876, when there was a 
very interesting exhibition of nat- 
ural productions and manufactured 
articles, It was one of those small- 
er shows, which in their local way 
have honourably followed the ex- 
ample set by the International Ex- 
positions. My friend went on to say 
that the people of Szegedin were 
most energetic about all educational 
matters. The largest building in the 
town is the schoolhouse—a good 
sign always. I saw it later, an 
imposing structure of four storeys, 
the highest in the whole place ; and, 
as it turned out, it was a very ark of 
refuge for the poor drowning people, 
saving hundreds of lives. 

Szegedin, it seems, is not without 
some historical associations, In 
the dreary time when the Turks 
had possession of a great part of 
Hungary, and threw civilisation 
back at least three centuries, they 
established themselves strongly at 
Szegedin. They built there a con- 
siderable fort, which is a feature in 
the present town, The encroach- 
ment of the Theiss is shown by the 





fact that one of the Turkish towers 
is now completely surrounded by 
water. The Romans, too, probably 
had a colony on the same site, for 
a great quantity of Roman remains 
have been found in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The inhabitants of Szegedin are 
principally Magyars, but no part of 
Hungary is free from admixture of 
other races; and there is a large 
infusion of Servs, Slavs, Germans, 
and Jews. I learnt subsequently 
that the numbers in the town had 
been increased within the last week 
by not less than 10,000 souls. The 
inhabitants of the drowned villages 
and outlying hamlets had come into 
the town for shelter, 

My friend mentioned that his 
father, who had taken part in the 
war of Hungarian independence, 
had spent six weeks at Szegedin in 
1849, when the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment retreated from Buda-Pesth 
and made this place the seat of the 
Natioval Assembly. General Pere- 
zel, with 60,000 men, was stationed 
here, but there was no question of 
making a stand at Szegedin. These 
were the closing scenes of that noble 
struggle—the day of Viligos was 
nigh at hand, the saddest scene in 
all the long tragedy of Hungarian 
history. 

But no more conversation or re- 
miniscences now, for the train has 
arrived at the station of Félegyhaza, 
and we are all up and _ stirring. 
At this place we found a special 
train waiting to convey ourselves 
and our baggage down to the point 
of the railway where the lines ran 
into the water, some four miles 
further on. On leaving Félegyha- 
za the floods were on both sides 
of the railway embankment, and 
we soon came to the spot where 
the train could go no further—in 
fact the wheels of the locomotive 
were already in water. It was 
“ Water, water everywhere” — it 
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might have been the old prehis- 
toric sea that we looked upon, 
stretching away far as the eye could 
reach. In less than half an hour 
everything was ready, the boats 
were afloat, and we were prepared 
to start. It was a curious sight: 
our train, consisting of an engine 
with half-a-dozen trucks, had been 
run out on the already submerged 
strip of earth, and stood reflected in 
the water; the long line of telegraph- 
poles marking the track of railway 
towards Szegedin becoming less and 
less distinct, As the crow flies the 
town stood some six miles off; but 
it resembled a mirage rising from 
the lake, rather than the solid 
reality that it then was. Before 
we finally got off, a good breeze 
arose, and our boats, moored to the 
embankment, were bumped about 
pretty freely by the waves, Having 
manned seven of the boats with 
two men each, we thought first of 


proceeding direct to Szegedin, but 
after a short consultation we deter- 
mined to visit several of the inun- 
dated villages to see if we could 


afford any assistance. Accordingly 
we rowed off in procession towards 
a small village which we noticed 
to our left, just visible above the 
waste of waters. On approaching 
we found it was entirely at the 
mercy of wind and waves; the 
ruined houses were breaking up 
visibly before us, the rough wind 
helping the destruction. The sur- 
face of the flood was covered with 
remains of roofs, floors, and rafters, 
We rowed round about with neces- 
sary caution, and at last with some 
difficulty managed to enter what 
must have been the principal street 
of the village. We passed by this 
water-way between two lines of 
ruin. Here and there were por- 
tions of buildings which had with- 
stood the flood more bravely than 
the others ; here the gable-end of a 
cottage with its chimney-stack, and 
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there, higher than the rest, there 
remained the section of a house, 
standing up as it were a witness 
against the cruel flood, The waves 
were beating at its basement, but 
above in the little upper storey were 
seen pots and pans still hanging on 
hooks on the wall. I noticed aiso 
some pictures of saints, and a por- 
trait of poor Batthianyi, who met 
his cruel death at the hands of the 
Austrians in 1849. His portrait, 
by the way, may be found in nearly 
every Hungarian hovel. 

After giving a sharp look-out for 
any poor soul in need of help, 
amidst the tufts of ruin or floating 
débris, we came to the conclusion, 
or at least we hoped, that the vil- 
lagers had saved themselves by 
timely flight; for there were no 
living things to be seen, except two 
or three cats, and a good many 
fowls, on the open rafters which 
still spanned the waters. I counted 
more than a dozen guinea-fowl on a 
hay-rick, which, strange to say, had 
resisted the waves. Even during 
our short tour of inspection, the 
wind had driven such a mass of 
wreckage across the way we had 
come, that it was difficult to steer 
back through the floating heaps of 
furniture, doors, window - frames, 
and rafters, the latter sticking up 
here and there like dangerous snags. 
Far and near the surface of the 
water was covered with hay, straw, 
and the stalks of Indian corn; utter 
havoc everywhere. 

After leaving this village, we 
turned our boats in the opposite 
direction, Crossing the railway em- 
bankment, we made for the town of 
Dorozsma, which we knew was sub- 
merged. This was a place of nearly 
10,000 inhabitants. We rowed for 
more than an hour before we reached 
the vicinity of the town, but we 
were completely baffied in our at- 
tempts to approach nearer: a long 
dike, now covered by a few inches 
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of water, barred our entrance. This 
dike, we learned afterwards, had 
been erected by the inhabitants 
during the previous week, in order 
to keep back the encroaching flood ; 
but two days before our visit, the 
waters had mastered their defence, 
and poured over the barrier. After 
running aground several times on 
this mud-bank, we gave up all at- 
tempts to get closer to a group of 
houses that were still standing, and 
made straight for Szegedin. 

We had got out of our course, so 
we had still a good hour’s pull be- 
fore we could reach our destination. 
We were in much doubt and anxiety 
as to the state in which we should 
find the town, for the waters were 
pervading and increasing every- 
where. After we had recrossed the 
submerged railway, we perccived 
in the distance a long black line 
trending away to the left, which 
had somewhat the appearance of a 
great sea-snake stretched out on the 
waters. It soon, however, became 
apparent to us that this was a dike 
—in short, the last rampart of de- 
fence for unhappy Szegedin—against 
the devouring flood. In the back- 
ground, or rather I should say in 
the rear of the dike, were visible 
the spires and roofs of a large town. 
At last, after rowing through an 
immense amount of floating débris, 
which impeded our progress at every 
moment, we arrived at the long black 
ar of earth, and found it crowded 
with thousands of people in a state 
of unresting activity. Men, women, 
and children were busied bring- 
ing up earth, as fast as hands and 
fect could work. We moored our 
boats to the long white piles that 
had been driven in to strengthen the 
embankment, and stepped ashore 
with the utmost care, in order not 
to displace the loose earth on 
that weak and frail construction. 
On landing, we found to our as- 
tonishment that the fall on the inner 
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side of the dike was from fifteen 
to twenty feet; and the greater part 
of Szegedin itself was standing on 
a level as low, or nearly so. The 
situation of affairs was simply ap- 
palling! My first thought was the 
utter hopelessness of keeping back 
such a sea of waters by this narrow 
strip of earth. The wind had been 
steadily rising since the morning, 
and the waves were already begin- 
ning to beat with considerable force 
against the outer side of the dike: the 
flood, I must observe, was already 
five feet above the original level of 
the railway embankment. The de- 
fence that the inhabitants of Szege- 
din were now making was, in reality, 
a second dike, raised on the sub- 
structure of the railway, extending 
about four miles in length. It was 
touching in the extreme to see 
these hundreds of busy workers; 
such a motley group as are not often 
found side by side,—master and ser- 
vant, the well-dressed citizen, the 
scantily-clothed Slav, the poor 
women, and even the little children 
—all plying to and fro with their 
burdens, The men wheeling loaded 
barrows up the steep incline, the 
women struggling up with their 
market - baskets filled with earth ; 
the strong, the weak, all alike bent 
on the one object—this struggle for 
dear life against those whelming 
waters. It wanted but a few inches, 
and the overmastering flood would 
have its way; still the poor people 
were not without hope. For twenty- 
four hours the water had not risen : 
this was a good sign, and the brave 
multitude took heart of grace, and 
hour after hour, day and night, the 
steady, work went on. I was greatly 
impressed by the quietness and order 
which was maintained throughout ; 
a state of things which reflects 
infinite credit on the townspeople 
generally. 

It is true that Szegedin was 
really in a state of siege, and the 
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inhabitants under martial law. A 
few days previous to our arrival, 
the danger of inundation had be- 
come so obvious, that General 
Pulz, the commander of the troops 
stationed in the town, numbering 
about two thousand, had issued 
orders that all the inhabitants were 
liable to be called cut to work on 
the dike; and the orders were to 
be obeyed on pain of death. Com- 
panies of soldiers went out from time 
to time, and marshalled the towns- 
people in batches of one hundred 
aud fifty each, bringing whatever 
available implements they might 
have with them. When they arrived 
at the dike, they were set to work at 
once on a certain section, where they 
remained for six hours at a stretch. 
When the time of duty was over, 
they received tickets from the com- 
manding officer, stating that they 
had done the work required; they 
were then permitted to return home, 
and were not liable for service again 
for another twenty-four hours. 
This had gone on for some days 
before our arrival, I noticed that 
some six thousand people were thus 
engaged the evening when I first 
saw the place, I walked nearly 
two miles along the dike on this 
occasion. Everywhere the same 
scene met my eyes: the turbulent 
waters washing against the long 
row of white piles—the poor people 
working and toiling. Earnestly, 
almost silently, the steady work 
went on, as if they had been part 
of a trained and disciplined army. 
I may here remark, to the honour 
and credit of the people, that in 
the subsequent disaster, only ten 
arrests were made at Szegedin dur- 
ing several days. 

I must here pause to explain that 
the flood-water, extending over 
hundreds of square miles, was some 
three feet above the level of the 
river Theiss, The dike keeping 


back this vast mass of water was 
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in the rear of the town, the Theiss 
being on the other side. As yet the 
flood- waters had no direct com- 
munication with the river. The 
reason of this is as follows: the 
Theiss is hemmed in, higher up the 
stream, by high embankments on 
both sides. This regulation of the 
river I shall enlarge upon further 
on—we are now simply occupied 
with the bare facts. It was the 
bursting of one of these embank- 
ments on the Szegedin side of the 
river, about twenty miles further 
up stream, that first placed the 
town in danger; the waters thus 
ouring down upon the lower level, 
urst a second dam, situated cight 
miles above thetown. An immense 
area of country was thereby flooded 
in an incredibly short space of 
time, and the irresistible waters 
now poured on and on, till they 
reached the opposing dike, which 
was Szegedin’s last hope. The 
gravity of the position was only too 
evident. I turned from the busy 
scene on the dike with a_heart- 
sinking sense of despair. Leaving 
our boats and their contents under 
the charge of an officer, we hastened 
into the town to report our arrival 
to the burghermaster. We directed 
our steps to the town-hall, a build- 
ing of some architectural importance. 
A tower springs from its centre, 
which probably looked down upon 
the Turks during their occupation 
of the place. On entering, we were 
ushered into a fine old room of con- 
siderable dimensions; on the walls, 
and ranged under the black-raftered 
ceiling, were hung a number of silk 
flags, the ancient insignia of the 
city’s power and dignity. Here 


Kossuth uttered his last address to 
the National Assembly in 1849, 
and now, after a lapse of thirty 
years, the aged patriot speaks again 
to the townspeople, though from 
afar. He says in his recent letter of 
sympathy to the Emperor—which, 
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by the way, buries the party ran- 
cour of a lifetime—* Szegedin must 
live; Szegedin must not be lost,” 

But I anticipate. At present the 
aspect of this lofty council-chamber 
is sad and troubled enough. The 
carved tables and the high-backed 
chairs, which were. wont to seat 
the worshipful burghers, have been 
pushed away, huddled together 
without care, to make room for 
rows of mattresses for the fugitives 
who had come in from the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

We received a hearty welcome 
from the burghermaster, more espe- 
cially as one of our number, M. 
Gerster, is a director of the Francis 
Canal Towage Company, and he 
was no stranger in the town. It 
was by his orders that the steam- 
tug Czongrad had been sent to 
Szegedin to await our arrival. M. 
Gerster placed the steamer at the 
disposal of the authorities; and 
it was after some consultation with 
them that we agreed to make an 
expedition the following morning 
up the Theiss to render help to a 
party of four hundred workmen, 
who were believed to be isolated 
ty the waters, and in danger of 
their lives. This plan of course 
depended on all going on well 
through the night. 

After the interview with the 
authorities at the Varos-haz, I walked 
about the town for a couple of hours 
to take note of the situation. In 
the lower parts, the people were 
much occupied in plastering up the 
house doors, or even building them 
in with mud and bricks, This was 
perfectly useless; for when the 
water was once in the town, it was 
forced up through the drains, and 
frequently filled the houses from in- 
side, and burst outwards from the 
pressure of water. In looking about, 
I was very much surprised to see 
only three pontoons and two or three 
boats ready in case of emergency in 





the streets. I believe there were 
others at the railway station, but 
certainly I saw only these scanty 
preparations in the town itself. Be- 
fore turning into my quarters for the 
night, I walked out once more to the 
dike. It was a very picturesque 
sight: hundreds of flaring torches 
and camp-fires lit up the edge of the 
black waters; the whole surface cf 


the flood was restless and agitated, 


the waves beating visibly against 
the long line of defence. I left the 
scene with anxious forebodings, fear- 
ing what might happen in the night 
—for the storm was getting worse, 
and the wind blew right on the em- 
bankment. 

On awaking by daybreak the next 
morning, it was an intense relief to 
find that the storm had somewhat 
abated ; and further, it was satisfac- 
tory to know that there had been 
no rise whatever in the water during 
this anxious night. After a hasty 
breakfast, we made our way to the 
river-side, and joined our good friend, 
Captain Hadszy of the Czongrad, 
who had already “steam up” and 
everything prepared for our expe- 
dition. 

Shortly after leaving the town, 
we steamed into a wide expanse of 
water, no land visible except the 
river dike on our left: this bad 
been cut some way further up to 
allow the flood-waters—which, as I 
have before explained, were higher 
than the river level—to escape into 
the river, and lessen the danger that 
threatened Szegedin. This cutting, 
abouta bundred yards in length, pro- 
duced so strong a current of influx 
water, that we could hardly make. way 
against it. It must be evident that, 
had the river level only been, say 
a couple of feet lower, the relief to 
the flooded district would have been 
immense. Unfortunately, at its 
debouchure, the Theiss has a sand- 
bar which retards its outflow into 
the Danube. It is necessary to 
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note this fact for further consider- 
ation. Passing on our way, we 
came to the unfortunate village of 
Tapé, likewise on our left side. 
This place had over two thousand 
inhabitants, and was renowned for 
its flourishing industries. It had 
been completely submerged. It was 
simply an obliterated ruin; noth- 
ing but the church was now stand- 
ing. The river embankment in front 
of the village was high, and from 
sixty to eighty feet broad. Here 
were collected a number of the in- 
habitants—several hundred souls; 
and there were a good many besides 
in some barges moored to the dike 
further down. The poor creatures 
on the dike were encamped with 
such of their household goods as 
they had been able to save. The 
scene was piteous in the extreme. 
Every inch of this perilous ridge 
was occupied; some people were 
even standing half in the water. 
There were weeping mothers with 
babes at the breast; children of all 
ages sobbing aloud; sick people 
placed carefully on tables to be 
above the reach of the waters; and 
all sorts of goods and chattels stack- 
ed in heaps, the last remnants of 
many a happy home. The barges 
I have alluded to were mostly full 
of the aged and sick: they held up 
their hands in gestures of despair. 
These poor creatures had been sub- 
sisting for days on stale bread and 
Indian corn, We took them all the 
fresh food we could possibly spare 
from the steamer; but we could not 
have taken a tithe of them on board, 
even had not our duty obliged us 
to go to the rescue of others in more 
urgent need. 

We pursued our course up the 
river, and met with the same sad 
sight as far as the eye could reach 
—an islet of ruin here and there 
marking the site of what was once 
a village or hamlet. I remarked a 
large building sticking out of the 
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waters, many miles to the left. 
This turned out to be the castle of 
Count Pallavicini, who owns 170,000 
acres along the Theiss valley. 

It was far on in the afternoon 
before we reached the island where 
the workmen had taken refuge. 
They were in extreme danger, for 
the ground was melting away visi- 
bly from under them. We had not 
come a moment too soon, They 
were huddled up together with 
their spades and wheelbarrows, 
strong, stalwart men, but powerless 
as infants against the all-pervading 
flood. Poor fellows, their faces 
were lit up with joy when they 
saw us come to rescue them. We 
anchored as near as possible, and 
commenced taking them off as fast 
as we could with our one boat. It 
took some while longer than I[ 
should have thought, and the set- 
ting sun warned us there was no 
time to be lost. The sun went 
down in great beauty, dipping into 
the crue! waters, and throwing back 
an effulgent glow that lit up that 
scene of desolation with a terrible 
loveliness, When the great red 
ball bad sunk beneath the sea of 
trouble, and the last hues uf exquis- 
ite colouring had faded from wave 
and sky, I felt somehow that hope 
itself had departed to the under- 
world. The wind now rose again, 
whistling drearily, and in the chill, 

twilight we made our way 
back with all speed to Szegedin. 

It was quite dark when we 
reached the town: nothing re- 
markable had transpired in our ab- 
sence. The state of affairs remained 
much the same as in the morning, 
neither better nor worse. 

As we had got back rather late, 
it was after ten o’clock before we 
had finished our supper at the res- 
taurant in the town. Every time 
the outer door was opened, a gust 
of wind shook the whole house— 
the storm was rising again worse 
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than last night. The misery we 
had seen that day made us all very 
silent and thoughtful. The outlook 
for the night, with that dismal 
howling close to our ears, was not 
comforting. Would it-be possible 
to keep back the flood yet another 
twelve hours, or at least till day- 
light dawned ? 

For a few seconds at a time there 
would be perfect stillness, then the 
wind came down the street with a 
rush and a roar that made ohe start. 
Each blast that blew was fiercer than 
the previous one, and the wind came 
with fatal precision from the very 
point most dangerous to the safety 
of our last ramparts, 

Some officers, who had been on 
the dike all day, were seated at our 
table. Wehad spoken a few words 
together, but they could not tell us 
anything more than we all knew. 
Suddenly the door was thrown open 
—a soldier, breathless with running, 
entered, and, saluting his officer, 
cried out, “ All is over, the waters 
are coming.” 

We rushed into the street, on 
towards the town-hall, but the 
excitement was so great, that it 
was impossible to push through the 
crowd and effect an entrance. A 
company of soldiers were guarding 
the door, trying in vain to keep the 
people back. Numbers were Iie 
from the lower part of the town, 
some trying to drag their household 
goods with them, others terror- 
stricken seemed only to think where 
they might be safe, crowding where 
there was a crowd. 

Finding it was not possible to 
get into the town-hall, I thought I 
would see what was really happen- 
ing at the dike; and with this 
view, I turned towards the long 
street that leads to the Alféld rail- 
way. The wind blew with such 
blinding force up the street that I 
had great difficulty in making my 
way against it. 
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When I had got half-way, I met 
an officer, whom I knew, coming 
straight from the dike. He told 
me immediately that it was a false 
alarm, and that, up to that moment, 
the rampart was intact, but how 
long it could be maintained in the 
teeth of such a storm he knew not. 
As it was, the water splashed over 
in some places from the force of the 
wind, and the torches were blown 
out; so the soldiers and others had 
to work in darkness. 

I walked back towards the town. 
People were rushing about in every 
direction, and cries and lamenta- 
tions mingled with the whistling 
and howling of the stogym: it was 
a regular panic. The authorities 
had much difficulty in calming the 
people, and in making them believe 
that the report of the breaking of 
the dike was a false alarm. 

It was nearly midnight, when I 
threw myself, without undressing, 
on a sofa in my room at the hotel. 
I must have dropped off to sleep at 
once, for I was not conscious ef 
anything till I found myself awak- 
ened by the tolling of a loud bell. 
I started up, and then the warning 
sound of three successive cannon- ~ 
shots gave the signal of distress, [ 
struck a light, and just made out 
that it was three o'clock, when the 
candle was blown out by the draught, 
the window-frame rattled and shook 
again; so I knew directly that the 
wind had not gone down, I got on 
my overcoat, and was making my 
way out of the hotel, when the gas 
went out, and the whole town was 
in utter darkness, Hurrying into 
the street, I found it filled with 
people, flying in the direction of 
the river embankment, which was 
known to be high and strong. By 
this time the storm had increased 
to a perfect hurricane, adding much 
to the general bewilderment, for 
the torches were perpetually blown 
out. The townsfolk seemed as un- 
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prepared and panic-stricken as if 
the catastrophe had not stared them 
in the face for days. 

Throughout the town the church 
bells were tolling the knell of the 
doomed city; but one could only 
hear the dismal warning now and 
then when there was a Juil in the 
shrieking storm. I was told that, 
in one quarter of the town, the 
signals of distress were never heard 
at all, owing to the foise and fury 
of the wind. The darkness—the 
uncertainty as to where the dan- 
ger was greatest—the unreasoning 
struggles of the people—all added 
to the dire coufusion of this awful 
night. Isehad been running in the 
direction of the town-hall, but 
had not gone far when I- was met 
by the oncoming waters. I was 
knee-deep in the flood at once; 
and not daring to go on, 1 turned 
and fled with all speed in the direc- 
tion of the river-dike. It was well 
for me that I had not lost my bear- 
ings. I knew that if I could gain 
the river-dike I should be all right ; 
for I could communicate with my 
friends on board the steamer. 
Reaching the embankment, I found 
it so crowded that there was barely 
standing-room. I was able to grope 
my way to the steamer, and when 
on board I found that the captain, 
M. Gerster, and several of the vol- 
unteers, had at once started with 
boats on a life-saving expedition. 
There was already water enough in 
the town to float the boats. 

The day never dawned upon a 
sadder scene than that which met 
our eyes when the light revealed to 
us in its full extent the calamity 
that had overtaken the city. Houses 
were falling in every direction,— 
the rising waters seemed to saw the 
foundations from under them; and 
they melted away in the flood, or 
toppled over with a crash, When 
it was sufficiently light, I set off for 
the telegraph office to report events 
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to London. Fortunately the tele- 
graphic wires were in working or- 
der; indeed through the whole week 
there was only one day of inter- 
ruption, thanks to the energy of 
the officials. The office is situated 
rather higher than most of the town, 
and when I entered, the flood had 
not yet reached this level. I went 
to an upper room to write my tele- 
gram, which occupied some time, 
owing to irregularities caused by 
the gerferal confusion of everything, 
When I came down-stairs, with the 
intention of finding my way back 
to the steamer, I discovered that 
the flood had overtaken me, even 
in that short time, and there was 
already a depth of three feet of 
water in the street. I saw clearly 
that there was no time to be lost, 
so I plunged in; but just at that 
moment a country cart passed the 
door,—the poor horses were doing 
their best to keep their noses out of 
the water. I hailed the driver, and 
offering him a good “ backsheesh,” 
got him to transport me to the 
Hotel Hungaria, which, together 
with some half-dozen neighbouring 
houses, occupied the only dry spot 
in the whole town. I found every 
room and passage of the inn crowd- 
ed with fugitives. From thence I 
made my way again to the river 
embankment, which was but two 
hundred yards from the hotel. 
Reaching the spot’ where the Czon- 
grad was moored, I found that my 
gallant friends had already been 
doing good work. The captain and 
his little band had been backwards 
and forwards into the town taking 
off the unfortunate people from 
dangerous places that were cut 
off by the waters. Men, women, 
and children were snatched from 
crumbling houses, from trees, and 
even from lamp-posts, to which 
they had clung in their desperation. 
Through the day boatful after boat- 
ful was brought in safety to the 
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steamer, till the deck was crowded 
with the fugitives, and amongst 
them seven children died after be- 
ing received on board, From want 
of room the bodies of the poor little 
ones had to be laid out in the stoke- 
hole; for even the engine-room was 
crowded with our living freight. I 
spoke with one poor woman there, 
who had had six children. Five 
were drowned before her eyes; the 
youngest had now died iu her arms 
from the effects of exposure. The 
sights we encountered were most 
heart-rending. 

In rowing in and about the town 
on our mission of rescue, I saw 
terrible scenes, and all the more 
terrible because, in some cases, it 
was impossible to afford timely 
succour. In one particular instance, 
I remarked a good-sized house,—the 
inmates had gathered on the roof, 
and in the windows of the loft 
women were seen holding out their 
infants and imploring aid. Before 
a boat could be brought to the spot 
the whole building collapsed with a 
dreadful crash, a cloud of dust rose 
in the air, and then all was over— 
the house and its inmates had dis- 
appeared in the surging flood. 
Whole streets were laid in ruins; 
the place knows them no more, In 
the space of two minutes I saw six 
houses dissolve away in the flood. 
[ do not know whether there were 
any people still in them, I fear 
that in this large city of 70,000, 
indeed we may say 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, there must have been many 
sick and aged who’ were unhappily 
overlooked in the dreadful misery 
and confusion of the time, It is 
necessary to remark that by far the 
greater part of the houses at Szege- 
din was built of sun-dried bricks, 
having the roofs tiled with shingle. 
Good foundations even were want- 
ing; for there is no stone in the 
great plain, and the people build with 
the materials nearest at hand and 


cheapest. This will account for the 
rapid destruction of the dwellings 
in the poorer parts of the town. 
The task of rescue was also rendered 
more difficult in consequence; for 
wher. the walls of a house caved in, 
it frequently happened that the 
timbers of the arched roof broke 
away outwards, striking whatever 
chanced to be near with great force. 
Our boat’s crew had several very nar- 
row escapes,—in fact the volunteers 
did not get off altogether unscathed. 

As night came on, the whole 
scene was lit up by a great fire rag- 
ing at the match-manufactory, The 
effect was truly awful. By the 
light of the flames we visited the 
embankment. There must have been 
upwards of 40,000 people collected 
there, in a state of the greatest 
misery —in short, without food, and 
without covering save their own 
garments. In some places fires had 
been lighted with wood snatched 
from the floating dédris, and shiver- 
ing groups of poor creatures were 
gathered round. Such a scene of 
desolation, taken all in all, bas per- 
haps never been equalled. The dis- 
tress was greatly aggravated by the 
pitiless snow and sleet which swept 
over the homeless sufferers, Dur- 
ing the night ten degrees of frost 
were registered—a most unusual 
thing at this season. I have before 
alluded to the strong attachment of 
the Hungarian peasant for home 
and familiar surroundings. It is a 
carious fact that, wecks after the 
inundation of Szegedin, the people 
could not be persuaded to leave 
their miserable bivouac on the river 
embankment. It was the spot of 
dry earth nearest to their drowned 
homes ; and there, poor creatures, 
they stop, patiently waiting the 
assuaging of the waters. In some 
instances the people preferred to 
perish with their crumbling houses, 
rather than save themselves or be 
saved by others. They had lost all 
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that was dear to them, and they had 
nothing left to live for. 

On the day following the one of 
the final disaster, I think the gene- 
ral depression was greater than on 
the day itself. The extent of the 
incalculable Josses, the misery to 
thousands incurred thereby, were 
more fully realised. It is useless 
recapitulating scene after scene of 
trouble and distress. I might men- 
tion cases of mothers frozen to 
death with infants at the breast; 
of women paralysed with terror, 
giving premature birth to their un- 
happy offspring (a case of this kind 
took place on board the ship Czon- 
grad); but I prefer to pass on from 
the inevitable misery of the situa- 
tion, to remark on the inadequate 
amount of help provided against 
the emergency, which was certainly 
not unforeseen, One or two episodes 
that came under my own observa- 
tion may serve to make this clear. 
In rowing through the town during 
the second day, we passed a church 
in the suburbs crammed full of 
people. ‘They called to us piteously 
for help; they had no food of any 
description, but we could not per- 
form a miracle and feed the multi- 
tude. Their lives were not in 
danger, for the building was of 
stone, and most reluctantly we 
went on our way. But I grieve to 
say it was the third day before 
bread was brought to these people. 

All through there was a scarcity 
of boats. And when ten thousand 
loaves one day, and fifteen thov- 
sand another, arrived from Buda- 
Pesth, the means of distributing the 
food was very inadequate, owing 
simply to there not being enough 
boats, There was gross neglect 
somewhere, and such neglect in 
face of this dreadful disaster fixes 
a heavy responsibility on those 
ecncerned. I have stated earlier in 
my narrative that very little provi- 
sion had been made beforehand, in 
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respect to pontoons and boats. I 
must remark that the officers and 
men of the regular army cannot be 
too much praised for their unwear- 
iced exertions in saving life and pro- 
perty by night and by day. The 
pontoon service, according to my 
humble judgment, was less well 
managed. 

There is much diversity of opin- 
ion about the number of deathis 
caused by the disaster at Szegedin. 
The central authorities state that 
the bodies recovered up to about 
the third week in April, did not 
reach one hundred. As an eye- 
witness of the disaster, and remain- 
ing after it took place five days on 
the spot, I can myself entertain no 
doubt that many more than this 
number were drowned in the con- 
fusion of that dreadful night; and 
it was the opinion of some of the 
high military officials that the vic- 
tims must be counted by thousands, 
Before the waters have been thor- 
oughly drained off, and the wreckage 
cleared away, it is vain making any 
computation one way or another. 
The houses were crushed in by hun- 
dreds, many of them falling in such 
a manner that the roofs came down 
intact, thereby holding down any 
bodies that might be beneath. 

The official statements that I 
have as yet seen do not give any 
account of the mortality amongst 
the villages and outlying hamlets. 
I fear there must have been great 
loss of human life in the submerged 
districts, which were hundreds of 
square miles in extent. As a rule, 
the only boats to be found in the 
villages were of a very primitive 
kind—a sort of “dug-out”—being 
formed of the trunk of a large tree, 
scooped out, and capable of holding 
three people at the most. One can 
only imagine too well that many 
lonely farm-houses, and even vil- 
lages, were surprised by the flood, 
and that their inmates found no 
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means of escape across fields and 
roads suddenly submerged to the 
depth of several feet. In the whole 
district under water, the population 
was computed to be not much un- 
der 120,000 souls: practically the 
greater number have been rendered 
homeless, At Szegedin some 1500 
people sought shelter in the hand- 
some school-house—which, being a 
solid stone structure, defied the 
waters. It will be evident that 
even in the towns, places of refuge 
were difficult to be found, for the 
official returns state that out of “the 
6566 houses in Szegedin, only 331 
remain, and many are not habit- 
able.” 

A great flood is indeed one of the 
most terrible of all disasters, It is 
true, a fire leaves only the charred 
embers of a homestead or a town, 
but when it has burnt out the 
active mischief is at an end; a 
harricane may sweep all before 
it, but when past, a calm suc- 
ceeds. In the case of inundation, 
however, the trouble only passes 
away with despairing slowness. 
Months must elapse before the 
waters are drained off, even with 
the best aid of steam-pumping ar- 
rangements, In the submerged dis- 
trict there can be no harvest this 
vear. It will be well if the rich 
fields and pastures are not covered 
with sand and gravel for many a 
long year to come. It is impossible 
to arrive at any estimate at present 
of the loss incurred by the agricul- 
urist. The fields belonging to Sze- 
gedin alone are said to comprise an 
area of 315 square miles. When 
the Emperor visited the scene of 
the calamity, the mayor addressed 
him, saying: “Your Majesty, we 
have lost all our fields, our goods, 
our houses,—all we have is de- 
stroyed.” The havoc is indeed 
terrible, but it must be hoped that 
the “fields” may not be utterly 
lost ; the injury depends very much 





on whether the irruption of the 
waters was violent or otherwise. 

This question brings us to a con- 
sideration of the causes which in- 
duced the overflow of the Theiss, 
Before doing so, however, I will 
give a brief extract from the official 
report of his Excellency Count 
Karolyi to the Lord Mayor of -Lon- 
don. “The two communities of 
Algyo and Tapé,” says the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, “have had 
their whole territory overrun by 
water. In Tapé 477 houses fell, in 
Algyo 425 houses; the inhabitants, 
to the number of nearly six thou- 
sand at the latter place, left, aban- 
doning all their property. 8014 
acres of land in Tapé, and 2243 
acres in’ Algvo, are flooded. The 
community of Dorozsma had 1820 
houses, with 9688 inhabitants, 
32,359 acres of land. Only 300 
houses remained standing; the rest, 
with all provisions and stores, and 
the largest part of the fortune of 
the inhabitants, was destroyed and 
buried under water.” The statistics 
of the destruction of houses at Sze- 
gedin have been already given, 
Nor does the Theiss district alone 
suffer, the Kérés and the Berettyo 
rivers had also flooded hundreds of 
miles of country before their waters 
reached the Theiss. In short, the 
inundations in Hungary this year 
have exceeded in extent anything 
of the kind which has occurred dur- 
ing the present century. In a 
lesser degree, the trouble has not 
been infrequent in past times; and 
a certain amount of flooding of pas- 
ture-lands by the river’s side is 
annual and innocuous, if not direct- 
ly beneficial. 

In considering the behaviour of 
the river, we must look to its origin. 
The Theiss rises, as we are aware, 
in the Marmoros mountains, a por- 
tion of the north-eastern range of the 
Carpathians, passing through some 
of the finest forest and rock scenery 
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in Europe, with the rapidity of a 
true mountain torrent; it then flows 
uear Tokay into the level plain, and 
becomes the most sluggish of known 
rivers. Reaching Szegedin, it re- 
ceives, in the Maros river, the tribu- 
tary waters of a great part of Tran- 
sylvania, and finally flows into the 
Danube, twenty miles east of Peter- 
wardein. 

Just when the Theiss becomes 
slow, it becomes mischievous and 
troublesome. As Jong ago as the 
reign of Maria Theresa efforts were 
made to cure its irregularities. But 
it was under the auspices of Count 
Szécheneyi in 1846, that the work 
of regulating the Theiss was seri- 
ously commenced, The system gone 
upon was firstly to endeavour to 
straighten the course of the me- 
andering stream, whose turns and 
twists may be compared to the 
wriggling of a snake, or endless re- 
petitions of the letter S: the wind- 
ings alone spread over 611 kilo- 
metres. Canals were cut from one 
bend to another—108 canals in all 
—which reduced the windings by 
no less than 480 kilometres, These 
operations have spread over a 
number of years, but it has been 
seen fit to discontinue the works 
for the last two or three years, It 
must be borne in mind that the 
regulation was commenced at the 
upper reaches of the river—that is, 
shortly after its entrance on the 
plain. Now the canals that were 
eut were not so deep, and not nearly 
so wide, as the original bed of the 
stream; but the current being led 
off to the shortest cut, the result 
is that in summer the old bed is 
nearly dry, and as the greater flow 
of water brings down an immense 
increase of detritus, these channels 
get more and more filled up. The 
canals, however, are not of suffi- 
cient size to keep in flood-waters 
in the spring time, and to remedy 
this difficulty, strong dikes have 
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been constructed at enormous ex- 
pense along both banks of the 
river. These dikes are built right 
up against the summer or low-water 
mark; the consequence is, that 
when the river rises there is act- 
ually no room for the water, and 
the dikes are overflooded in a 
manner much more dangerous than 
was the former quiet overflow. The 
waters at times of great rainfall 
burst through the dikes with tre- 
mendous force, and instantly flood 
immense tracts of country, carry- 
ing everything before them. For- 
merly the waters flowed gradually 
over the land, and as the river-level 
fell so the flood-waters receded, 
generally in time for the farmer to 
sow his seed. Now the case is 
quite ditferent: when the water 
once breaks through the dikes, it 
flows all over the country, perhaps 
many miles down, in a_ parallel 
direction to the river; and as not 
unfrequently happens, the dikes 
lower down remain firm, and the 
flood-water rises two or three feet 
above the river-level. This state of 
things naturally increases the danger 
tenfold, and was exactly what took 
place at Szegedin, which, as we 
know, was drowned—not by the 
river itself, but—by the accumulated 
flood-water behind the town. The 
calamity has been foreseen by engin- 
eers of eminence, who have not 
failed to speak out on the subject. 
Amongst the opponents of the pre- 
sent system of the Theiss regula- 
tion is Major Stephanovich: he 
made a statement five years ago, 
before the Geographical Society’s 
meeting at Vienna, to the effect 
that it was his opinion that “Sze- 
edin would some day be broken 
through by the Theiss,” 

In 1865 the inspector of river 
regulation, M. Carl Hevigh, drew 
attention to the danger. He said, 
“Tf we admit the possibility that 
some time or other the Theiss at 
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its highest may meet the Maros at 
its highest, then one of the most 
populated, industrious, flourishing 
cities of Hungary will be exposed 
to dangers and catastrophes which 
those only can understand who 
know how low three-fourths of the 
city lie, and from what material 
the pretty houses of Szegedin are 
built.” 

The Maros flows at right angles 
into the Theiss at Szegedin, and 
when at flood arrests the current of 
the other river, pushing it back, 
and thereby greatly increasing the 
risk of inundation. It was in view 
of this danger that the great Italian 
engineer Paleocapa suggested that 
a canal should be constructed which 
should direct the Maros into the 
Theiss much lower down, thereby 
avoiding the dangerous confluence 
at Szegedin. This was in the year 
1846, when the abolition of serfdom 
and other sweeping reforms were 
agitating Hungary, and possibly 
economic projects got shelved; or 
perhaps Szegedin did not wish to 
turn a navigable river from her 
doors. Be it as it may, nothing was 
done to forward so commendable a 
scheme. The proposal of securing 
Szegedin by the much-talked-of 
“ring-dike” is considered “utterly 
futile” by Major Stephanovich, on 
account of the subterranean water. 

It has recently been proposed by 
Messrs. Stephanovich and Hobohm 
to make a canal in the ancient 
course of the Theiss, at the base 
of the Transylvanian Mountains, 
which should receive the Szamos, 
Korés, and Maros, and subsequently 
enter the Danube at Karas, between 
the dunes of Deliblat and the com- 
mencement of the defile of Basias. 
This system of canalisation would 
have the double object of averting 
floods and of directing water for 
purposes of irrigation into dry dis- 
tricts. 

According to received opinion, the 
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geological study of Hungary shows, 
that at an epoch relatively recent 
the Theiss ran something like a 
hundred kilometres to the east of - 
its present bed, following the base 
of the Transylvanian Alps. But in 
course of time the Szamos, the three 
Korés rivers, and the Maros, all 
coming in from the east, worked 
together to throw the Theiss west- 
ward, and the towns on the western 
bank, notably Szegedin and Czon- 
grad, are obliged to retire from 
time to time before the devouring 
current. There are certain local 
exceptions to the westerly tendency 
of the Theiss, such as that caused 
by the impulsion of the Danubian 
waters, which have had the contrary 
effect, throwing that portion of the 
river in an easterly direction, as 
the following fact will prove. In 
the time of Trajan and Diocletian, 
the Romans established fortifica- 
tions against the Dacians on the 
plain of Titel, which was then on 
the east of the Theiss; the plain is 
now found on the west side of the 
river, Notwithstanding local dif- 
ferences, we must accept the fact 
that the general displacement of 
the Theiss towards a westerly direc- 
tion is constant and uniform. This 
is seen not only in irruptive floods 
of a violent character, as the in- 
undations: of this year, but the 
lands to the west of this river are 
subject to the almost more serious 
evil of the oozing and leakage of 
subterranean waters, which, for 
lack of channels to carry them off, 
remain a long while, to the great 
detriment of the farmer. 

To lessen this plague of waters 
has been the object of the Theiss 
regulation works for nearly half-a- 
century; and it must be conceded 
that near upon four million acres of 
fever-breeding, stagnant marsh have 
been actually recovered. Unfortu- 
nately, this result, great as it is, has 
not been an unmitigated blessing ; 
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for the more the people of the upper 
Theiss drain and embank their lands, 
the more the dwellers in the lower 
Theiss valley have to dread the re- 
currence of disaster, “ Les récentes 
inondations ont envahi des terri- 
toires, dits ‘de collines,’ que n’at- 
teignaient jamais les anciennes crues, 

Quels que soient donc, aux 
yeux des ingénieurs, les mérites 
dexécution présentés par les tra- 
vaux d’endiguement de la Theiss, 
la contrée tout entiére y a plus 
perdu que gagné,” * 

“ A great river will have its way,” 
observed a distinguished geologist 
in speaking of the recent floods ; 
certainly we may take it as an 
axiom that you must not interfere 
with Nature without bringing her 
into your councils. It would surely 
assist, without thwarting, the opera- 
tions of Nature, if care was taken to 

reserve the incline of the Theiss 
y dredging—if the bar at the 
river’s mouth were removed—and 
if the combined Hungarian waters 
were given a readier outfall at the 
Iron Gates. Before enlarging on 
the various “cures” for the evil, 
there is something to be said about 
prevention. 

In the economy of nature, forests 
play an important part in regulating 
the rainfall of a country; and it is 
well known that the destruction of 
forests has a most injurious effect 
on climate. Professor Ramsay, in 
writing on the inundations of the 
river Po in 1872, says: “ Not only 
do wide-spreading forests tend to 
produce a moist atmosphere, but 
their shade prevents rapid evapora- 
tion, and the roots of the trees 
hinder the quick flow of the surface- 
water in the streams of the wood- 
covered area. . . . But by foresight 
and skill much may be done; and 
if the great old forests of the moun- 
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tains were allowed to reassert them- 
selves, the recurring danger would 
be in time less than now. But to 
be even nearly safe, dredging must, 
if possible, be added to embanking, 
so as to keep the long incline of the 
river-bottom at an average level, 
otherwise the time in the far future 
must come when Nature will of 
necessity overcome even the best- 
directed efforts of man.” 

The destruction of forests has 
been a crying evil in Hungary for 
many years past. M. Keleti, in. his 
report “On the State of Agriculture 
in Hungary,” presented to the Inter- 
national Congress at Paris in 1878, 
says, in speaking of certain districts, 
that they would still be fertile if 
the inexcusable imprudence of cut- 
ting down forests had not been 
committed—* an irrational proceed- 
ing,” he adds, “ which has exposed 
some parts of the land to the risk of 
being carried away by the waters.” 

Every traveller in Hungary who 

has recorded his impressions, has 
loudly proclaimed against the ruth- 
less waste of the forests. Paget, 
Boner, and more recently Crosse, 
have one and all dwelt largely on 
this important subject. Mr, Boner 
says: “The Wallachs find it too 
much trouble to fell the trees they 
destroy systematically : one year the 
bark is stripped off, the wood dries, 
and the year after it is fired. . . 
In 1862, near Toplitza, 23,000 joch 
of forests were burned by the peas- 
antry. If this goes on, a time will 
come when the dearth of wood will 
make itself felt.” 

Travelling in Hungary in 1876, 
Mr. Crosse says: “It is impossible 
to travel twenty miles in the Car- 
pathians without encountering the 
terrible ravages committed by the 
lawless Wallachs on the beautiful 
woods that adorn the sides of the 





* Geographie. 
p. 316. 
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mountains, . . . The great pro- 
portion of the forest land belongs to 
the State, hence the supervision is 
less keen, and the depredations more 
readily winked at.” 

While wringing our hands over 
the floods, it may sound almost 
paradoxical to say that Hungary’s 
greatest trouble is want of water ; 
and here again is proof that the 
normal condition of the rainfall 
should not be disturbed by un- 
duly interfering with the forests. 
“Droaght is the great enemy of 
agriculture in Hungary,” says M, 
Keleti. The rich soil of the great 
plain, which yields such marvellous 
crops of wheat, hemp, colza, Indian 
corn, tobacco, and rice in ordinary 
seasons, is subject occasionally to 
such terrible drought, that the 
harvest disappears under one’s feet. 
In 1863 there was a dry season, 
which caused a loss to the country 
of 126 millions of florins, and re- 
duced the cattle stock to such a 
degree that it has not yet recovered. 
Some other causes, it is true, have 
helped to bring about the decrease 
of horned cattle, a state of things 
greatly deplored by all sound agcri- 
culturists; but there remains the 
fact of the fearful ravages com- 
mitted by the dry season of 1863. 
It is reckoned that on an average 
there is one dry year in every ten. 

To face this difficulty, the ques- 
tion of irrigation is now seriously 
attracting attention in Hungary. It 
is a work twice blessed, because it 
relieves the flooded seasons of their 
surplus waters, to store them for 
needful times of, drought. The 
favourable results to be derived 
from irrigation in the fertile soil 
of Hungary almost exceed belief. 
In a visit of inspection through 
the Bacs country, in Lower Hun- 
gary, last autumn, I gathered vari- 
ous statistics, which went to prove 
that the man who irrigates his land 
gains from 80 to 100 per cent over 





his neighbour who neglects this ob- 
vious duty. 

General Tiirr, speaking on “ Can- 
alisation and Irrigation” at Buda- 
Pesth, in April of last year, says: 
“The irrigation as used by the 
Bulgarian gardeners is worth notice, 
They are clever enough to draw out 
of an acre a revenue of from 400 to 
500 florins. A man named 
Szemzo, who owns land near the 
Francis Canal, now receives a rental 
of 80 to 120 florins per acre from 
Bulgarians, whereas formerly he re- 
ceived only 10 florins per acre.” 
The Bulgarians, it must be observed, 
are the market-gardeners of Hun- 
gary. In the suburbs of almost 
every town colonies of these people 
have established themselves, espe- 
cially where there is a river or a 
canal; and by the aid of a very 
simple mechanism of their own in- 
vention, they elevate the water and 
throw it over the ground, produc- 
ing thereby enormous crops of vege- 
tables. 

These economic results are apart 
from the special question before us. 
With regard to future inundations 
of the Hungarian rivers, I fear the 
“ forecast” is by no means reassuring. 
Engineers have stated most empha- 
tically that Buda-Pesth itself is en- 
dangered by the present system of 
rectifying the Danube just above 
and below Pesth. M. Revy, in his 
“Report on the Danube at Buda- 
Pesth,” mentions that the river has 
in fact divided itself into branches 
forming, the Csepel island below 
the capital, for “profound hydrau- 
lic reasons,” affecting the “settled 
régime of the river;” and to cut off 
a branch like that of the Soroksar— 
which forms one arm of the Danube 
round this island—is to disturb the 
“natural equilibrium.” He goes on 
to say, that “to change the river's 
former régime in this reach of its 
course may involve ultimate con- 
sequences that nobody can foretell. 
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The Danube misses her former chan- 
nel of the Soroksér more and more, 

. + What else is the embank- 
ment of the Soroksér than the artifi- 
cial blocking of that branch ? which 
permanently and annually autici- 
pates the most unfortunate event 
which possibly might happen once 
in a generation ?” 

M. Pulsky, in his recent pam- 
phlet “ The Crisis,” has also called 
attention to the present system of 
regulation, which “fails utterly in 
preserving the capital from the dan- 

er of inundation, which threatens 
it every year.” 

The danger is always, or nearly 
always, imminent in the spring, 
when the ice breaks up on the 
Danube. Any impediment to the 
onward flow of the stream by the 
blocking of ice-drifts has the effect 
of increasing tenfold the chance of 
inundation, I will now draw at- 
tention to what happened in 1876. 
The following extract from Mr. 
Crosse’s work on Hungary,* in 
which he describes the scene, will 
give some idea of how narrowly 
Pesth escaped the fate which has 
befallen Szegedin :— 


‘« There was a peculiarity in the thaw 
of this spring (1876) which told tre- 
mendously against us. It came west- 
ward—viz., down stream, instead of 
up stream, as it usually does. This 
state of things greatly increased the 
chances of flood in the middle Danube, 
as the descending volume of water and 
ice-blocks found the lower part of the 
river still frozen and inert. 

It seems that at Eresi, a few miles be- 
low Buda-Pesth, where ‘the water is shal- 
low, the ice had formed into a compact 
mass for the space of six miles, and at 
this point the down-drifting ice-blocks 
got regularly stacked, rising higher and 
higher, till the whole vast volume of 
water was bayed back upon the twin 
cities of Buda and Pesth, the latter 
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place being specially endangered by 
its site on the edge of the great plain. 
. . The only news of the morning 
(25th February) was a despairing tele- 
gram from Eresi that the barrier of ive 
there was immovable: this meant 
there was no release for the pent-up 
waters in the ordinary course. The 
accumulated flood must swamp the 
capital, and that soon. . We 
never quitted the Corso, though this 
was the third night we had not taken 
off our clothes ; it was impossible to 
think of restnow. The gravest anxiety 
was visible on the face of every soul of 
that vast multitude. I think 
it must have been ten o’clock when 
the fortress on the Blocksberg again 
belched forth its terrible sound of 
warning. This time there were six 
shots fired; this was the signal of 
‘Pesth in danger.’ I heard 
distinctly above the murmur of voices 
the town clocks strike twelve. Just 
afterwards a man running at full speed 
broke through the crowd, shouting as 
he went, ‘The water is falling!’ 
Thank God! he spoke words of truth. 
pais It was a generally-expressed 
opinion that something must have 
happened further down the river to re- 
lieve the pent-up waters. Very shortly 
official news arrived, and spread like 
wildfire, that the Danube had made a 
way for itself right across the island 
of Csepel into the Soroksér arm of the 
river. The Danube, in reas- 
serting its right of way to the sea, 
caused a terrible calamity to the vil- 
lages on the Csepel island, but thereby 
Hungary’s capital was saved.” 


After the fate of Szegedin, the 
warning conveyed by this incident 
at Buda-Pesth in 1876 is surely not 
to be disregarded. Plans of river 
regulations, - which, however benefi- 
cial they may be locally, are yet 
not conceived on general principles, 
or with reference to the whole 
river-system of the country, must be 
Jooked upon with jealous suspicion. 
It is a question for the engineers to 
decide whether the best relief for 
the flooded rivers of Hungary may 





* Round about the Carpathians. By Andrew F. Crosse. William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London : 
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not be obtained by deepening and 
generally improving the channel of 
the Danube at the Iron Gates. In 
the opinion of persons qualified to 
speak, it is the only efficacious means 
of relieving both the Theiss and the 
Danube, It is no new project. In 
the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, it was 
stipulated that Austria should be em- 
powered to remove these obstacles to 
the free navigation of the Danube. 
The question was again brought for- 
ward at the Conference in London 
in 1871. A plan, forming the basis 
of operations, was drawn up by the 
American engineer, M‘Alpin, with 
the assistance of Austrian and Hun- 
garian engineers, whereby it was 
proposed to blast the rocks, and so 
form a navigable channel through 
the defile of Kasan. A commission 
sat at Orsova, and perhaps is still 
sitting, for the works of peace in- 
cubate but slowly. Little or no- 
thing has been done since the time 
of Trajan to improve this important 
water-way—the natural road for the 
commerce of half the continent— 
and now we are well on in the nine- 
teenth century! A great flood, 
working dire destruction, may act 
usefully as a stimulant to the me- 


mory. 


Postscript.—Since writing the 
above, an interesting pamphlet, 
“Ueber die Ursachen der Katas- 
trophe von Szegedin,” has reached 
my hands. It is written by Major 
Stephanovich, whose name I have 
already quoted. The opinion of 
this distinguished engineer is, that 
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the main cause of the Szegedin 
disaster must be attributed to the de- 
ficient channel for the outfall of the 
Danube waters at the Iron Gates. 
He asserts most emphatically that 
“not only the wellbeing, but the 
existence even of Hungary, is con- 
cerned in removing the obstructions 
in the defile of Plocsa and Kasan.” 

In reference to the special dis- 
aster of this spring in the Theiss 
valley, the writer remarks that the 
causes way be distinctly traced back 
to last autumn, when there was an 
excessive rainfall in the countries 
drained by the Save and the Drave. 
These rivers were in a state of 
overflow, and the channel of the 
Danube below Belgrade became 
surcharged, and remained in this 
condition the whole winter; and 
therefore the Theiss was unable to 
rid itself of its superfluous waters, 
which were, in fact, bayed back by 
the Danube. January of this year 
found the Theiss abnormally high, 
instead of being at its lowest level, 
usual at that season. In this con- 
dition of things the early thaw, as 
we know, melted the Carpathian 
snows, and the flood-waters came 
down to find the river-bed already 
choked. 

Major Stephanovich does not 
mention it, but I believe it is a fact 
that the Danube has so strong an ef- 
fect on the Theiss, that high water 
on the Danube causes a reflux on 
the current of its tributary as far 
up as Szegedin itself, a distance of 
one hundred and thirty-three kilo- 
metres, 
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THE DEATH OF MAJOR WIGRAM BATTYE. 


[The following extract from a private letter, the writer of which little 


thought it would ever appear in these pages, 
, partly as a spirited description, by an 


us from India, It is interesting 


has been kindly sent to 


eye-witness, of a recent Indian battle- -piece, but more especially in 
connection with an event which his country will long deplore, namely, 
the fall of the gallant Major Wigram Battye of the Guides, on April 2d, 


in Affhanistan,—Ep. B. M.] 


“ FATIHABAD, April 8, 1879. 
“My pear CoLoxeEL, — 
We had reached this place only 
the day before, and General Gough 
was congratulating himself on the 
number of Khans who had come 
in to him, and upon the able way 
in which, for a novice, he performed 
the part of a political, when the 
signallers notified from a hill close 
to camp that large bodies of men 
were coliecting on some knolls about 
three miles distant. Hamilton of 
the Guides’ Cavalry was ordered 
to reconnoitre with fifty men, ... 
and found the report quite true, 
and estimated the numbers at four 
thousand. They seemed to be going 
-hrough some evolutions, but were 
not advancing upon ourcamp. We 
saw three or four white standards, 
and a smaller number of red ones, 
There could be no doubt regarding 
their intentions, Rather than wait 
for a night attack, it was decided 
to take the initiative, and attack 
them at once, Cavalry and horse- 
artillery led the way. The in- 
fantry was left to keep up as best 
they could. This was. . . and 
nearly resulted in disaster later on. 
At the end of about three miles, 
we came upon a wide stony plateau, 
having a dry river-course on each 
side, and ending, at its far end, in 
a ridge of low hills, on the tops of 
which were the enemy, intrenched 
behind sangahs (stone-walls), They 
did not fire on us until within 


800 yards. At this distance the 
four guns were brought into action. 
. . « The enemy then changed 
their formation into a wide single 
line of men, extending along the 
entire ridge of hills in front of us, 
and dipping on each side into the 
nullahs on our flanks. Seeing that 
the guns did them little damage, they 
came down the front of their raised 
position on to the plateau, and 
poured in a brisk fire at 500 yards. 
As men and horses were beginning 
to drop, and as we had no infantry, 
the guns were ordered to retire; and 
a troop was dismounted to cover 
their retreat. While this was being 
done, shots began to come from the 
nullah on our left flank, only a 
hundred yards from the guns, The 
position was now critical. They 
were outflanking us on both sides, 
in a horse-shoe line; and the guns 
were in extreme danger, unless, of 
course, the alternative were adopted 
of galloping them off the ground, 
leaving the wounded to the tender 
mercies of the Pathans. . . . Then 
was heard a sound as welcome as 
the (apocryphal) ‘Campbells are 
coming’ was to the Lucknow gar- 
rison. Our infantry had doubled 
up for nearly a mile; and the rattle 
of their Martinis was the finest 
music I bave ever heard. They 
were on our left only, and drove in 
the enemy’s right. The Guides’ 
Cavalry then went forward at a trot 
against the enemy’s left. This grew 
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into a gallop. The Sikhs gave that 
peculiar cry of theirs (you must 
have heard it), like the moan of a 
high wind; and in a few minutes 
the plain was strewn with 200 
bodies. I . . . heard a shout— 
‘ Battye Sahib mara gayé!’ (Battye 
is killed) and about 60 yards from 
where I was, found poor Battye 
dead. Death must have been in- 
stantaneous after the second shot; 
for the ball had gone through his 
heart. His face was pale, but its 
expression had nothing of pain in 
it. He lived only for his profes- 
sion; and nothing can be more fit- 
ting than to die also for what we 
have lived for, There were many 
incidents that day, but none so 


affecting as that when we returned 
to camp. Battye’s body had been 
sent in, of course, at once. The men 
stood in groups round his tent, many 
of them crying like children—men 
who had not hesitated to risk their 
lives. They said little; but I over- 
heard one remark: ‘Why were we 
not all killed instead of him? for 
there are thousands like us, but not 
in all the world such another as he.’* 
Our own loss was 28 wounded, and 
4 killed. . . . This has effectually 
cowed this tribe (Hugianis), We 
went out, two days after, to blow 
up their towers and burn their vil- 
lages, but they never put in an ap- 
pearance, The road is now open to 
Gandamak.” 





*In the Indian correspondence of the 


‘Times’ of May 5th we come upon the 


following touching paragraph : “ There is a very sacred spot at Jellalabad where 
rest some of the victims of the late sad disaster in the Cabul river, and especially 
the remains of Wigram Battye, a hero whose praises fill every mouth. lately 
overtook a Sepoy of the Guides proceeding to the grave to water the flowers with 
which the affection of his devoted comrades and soldiers has embellished it. 
‘The whole regiment,’ said he, in his simple Punjab language, ‘ weeps for 
Battye ; the regiment would have died to a man rather than that harm should 


befall Battye.’” 
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BANK FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Tue calamitous bank failures which 
occurred in October last, both in 
Scotland and in England, produced 
an agitation of the public mind en- 
tirely unprecedented of its kind: 
and the natural outcome and sequel 
of this widespread alarm is the new 
Banking and Joint-stock Companies 
Bill. No one can question that 
ample grounds existed for the pub- 
lic apprehension. Scotland at this 
moment remains strewn with wreck- 
ed fortunes from the fall of the City 
of Glasgow Bank; aud England, al- 
though in a lesser degree, has simi- 
larly experienced how terrible are 
the disasters that may be produced 
by the failure of joint-stock banking. 
Even if the failure of the City of 
Glasgow bank had stood alone, its 
consequences have been so appal- 
ling as to justify widespread alarm. 
No one dreamed that such an amount 
of mismanagement and persistent 
fraud was within the pale of actual 
possibility ; while the magnitude of 
the ruin and suffering so produced 
could not fail to strike dismay 
throughout the community at large. 
Unlike ordinary commercial disas- 
ters, the ruin in this case has for the 
most part been complete and irre- 
mediable. The consequences, in 
their worst features, remain as severe 
as at the first. The suffering and 
misery so produced are liké un- 
stanchable wounds, bleeding to-day 
as they did six mouths ago. The 
signs of it meet us in the streets; 
they still stand like spectres at our 
doors, 

The failure of the Western Bank 
in 1857 was a severe calamity for 
Scotland; but the fall of the City 
ef Glasgow Bank has written its 
tale so deeply in the hearts’-blood 
of thousaads that it must figure as 
a dismal chapter in every history of 





our country. A _ bank intrusted 
with eight millions of depvsits, 
having nearly seven-score branches, 
a paid-up capital of a million, and 
with 1292 shareholders, suddenly 
fell into ruins,. owing upwards of 
six millions of money, and leaving 
its shareholders liable, jointly and 
severally, for this enormous debt. 
The depositors of these eight mil- 
lions suddenly found the doors of 
the bank shut, and the whole of 
their money locked up: a hardship 
and trading-difliculty all the more 
severe owing to the majority of the 
depositors being poor people, un- 
able to obtain credit—no less than 
43,000 out of the 59,000 depositors 
holding less than £100each. Then 
there was the closing of the branch- 
establishments, 133 in number, 
whereby some three or four hun- 
dred managers and clerks were, 
without a moment’s warning, thrown 
out of employ, and at a time when 
a great commercial depression made 
employment almost unprocurable. 
Yet, severe as these consequences 
were, they were hardly thought of 
amidst the utter impoverishment 
which befell the shareholders of 
the fallen establishment. Ruin 
was suddenly thrown broadcast . 
over Scotland. The blow fell espe- 
ciaily upon the savings of the na- 
tion—upon the self-denying class 
who were laying-by for old age and 
young families, and upon those for 
whom these savings had been made. 
Many a manse in our quiet glens 
now sees Destitution at its door, 
brought thither by the very means 
which to human eye appeared best 
adapted for warding it off. Many 
a widow living quietly and thriftily 
with her children in a “flat” in 
Edinburgh or Glasgow now finds the 
means of livelihood wrenched from 
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her grasp—her humble furniture 
seized, and hardly a roof left over 
the heads of herself and orphans. 
The cup of bitterness has had to 
be drank to the dregs by many in 
England as well as in the northern 
part of the kingdom: but even the 
worst of the Engiish bank failures 
has been, we might almost say triv- 
ial compared to what has befallen 
Scotland. The -appalling misery 
produced, and the intensely piti- 
able character of the calamity, was 
strikingly shown by the case of the 
five elderly sisters, told at the time 
by the Rev. Dr. Smith of Edin- 
burgh: “ Never to the day of my 
death,” he said, “ shall I forget the 
time I first saw them. It was nine 
days after this bank failure. Never 
a meal had been cooked in that 
house,—their clothes had never 
been taken off their backs, and 
they had never laid themselves 
down in bed; but they had sat 
there together, bewildered and 
amazed, vainly hoping that some- 
how the good God would come to 
take them away from the evil that 
was to come.” Where are these 
helpless sufferers now, and how 
and where are hundreds of others 
equally submerged by that destroy- 
ing deluge? And how do the au- 
thors of all this suffering bear to 
think of their victims, many of 
whom would be only too glad to 
recover their means of livelihood 
by becoming prisoners for eight or 
sixteen months? It is a light choice 
between that and a life-imprison- 
ment in the workhouse! or than a 
“rg penury and ragged scram- 
le amid cold and hunger and the 
woful frailties of age to obtain the 
rude necessaries of mere animal life. 

The banks of Scotland, unlike 
those of England, are few in num- 
ber, and accordingly or proportion- 
ately are large aud wealthy estab- 
lishments; and their stock has for 
generations been regarded as the 


safest and most suitable kind of 
investment for the money of all 
classes, The shares of the English 
joint-stock banks are chiefly, and 
in many cases almost exclusively, 
held by the mercantile classes; but 
in Scotland, bank shares are most 
numerously held by the non-trading 
classes. Our Scots banks, in fact, 
are national institutions, of which 
the people are proud, and which all 
classes have trusted; and especially 
have they been trusted with the re- 
serve wealth, be it great or small, 
of the non-trading portion of the 
community. They have been the de- 
positories of the moneys laboriously 
saved and laid-up for old age, and 
for families otherwise helpless when 
the bread-winner is removed—for 
dependent sisters, the widow, and 
the orphan. It is upon these de- 
endent classes that the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank has fallen 
most heavily, certainly most pain- 
fully. The entire loss of the shares, 
of the money invested in purchasing 
them, must of itself have brought 
impoverishment upon a large num- 
ber of the shareholders, who have 
been dependent for their income 
upon the dividends, and for their 
wealth, however small, upon the 
value of the shares. Yet the loss 
of this million of bank capital has 
proved but a small part of the 
calamity: for, besides this large 
sum, five millions and more have 
likewise been lost: and thus, besides 
the total loss of their own money, 
the shareholders are required to 
make good another sum more than 
five times as large,—money intrust- 
ed to the Bank’s keeping by the 
public, and which has been squan- 
dered by the directors. 

And where has all this money 
gone to? What has become of the six 
millions and more, which have been 
as hopelessly lost as if they had been 
dropped into the deepest depths of 
the Atlantic? Here again there is 
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not an atom of consolation to be 
found. Had the money been spent, 
however badly, in this country, 
among our own people, there would 
have been this comfort at least, that 
what ‘some of us lost others got. 
This would have been no compen- 
sation to the rightful owners, but 
still the money would not have 
been lost to the country. By “far 
the greater portion of the 2? mil- 
lions sterling lost by the Western 
Bank went in this way—to the 
Macdonalds, and Monteiths, and 
other reckless firms at home. But 
the six millions lost by the City of 
Glasgow Bank have gone to the 
four winds of heaven—to all parts 
of the world except Scotland. Cap- 
ital equivalent to many tons’ 
weight of gold has been shot 
away to Canada, the United States, 
India, Australia, and New Zealand 
—to bolster up American railways, 
rotten mercantile firms in Bombay, 
and land-companies at the anti- 
podes. It is a financial disaster to 
Scotland unprecedented save by the 
unfortunate Darien Scheme. But 
that was a noble enterprise, which 
failed only because it came too 
soon; nor even on that account, but 
for the hostility of the Dutch and 
Spaniards, aided or connived at 
by our new Dutch king, William 
III. Scotsmen are not ashamed 
of that enterprise, fearfully disas- 
trous though it proved. It would 
have planted a new Caledonia upon 
the Isthmus of the New World,— 
the gateway between the two great 
oceans of the world, across which 
the commerce of the nations has at 
length begun now to flow, and where 
the old Darien Scheme will ere long 
be carried out, no longer by little 
Scotland, but by a concurrence of the 
leading commercial Powers of the 
world. But it is derogatory to that 
bold-hearted and far-seeing national 
venture even to name it in connec- 
tion with the corruption, selfish- 


ness, and folly of this fallen Bank 
in Glasgow. 
It is really appalling to think of 


‘the smallness and narrowness of the 


cause, and the meanness of the 
agents, of the present national dis- 
aster. Half-a-dozen individuals, 
not one of them of any mark in the 
country—hardly even of any mark 
in their own city or circle—seated 
in a Bank Board-room in Glasgow, 
have spread havoc, ruin, and broken 
hearts through a whole country. 
The disparity betwixt the magni- 
tude of the disaster and the mean- 
ness of the agents is as striking as 
if a nest of moles or rats had under- 
mined and brought to the ground 
a stately palace or impregnable fort- 
ress. We wish we could say no 
more than this, But, as now prov- 
ed in the courts of justice, while 
workirg like moles in the dark, 
these human agents of destruction 
all of them permitted, and some 
of them deliberately perpetrated, 
a long-continued sysiem of fraud 
and deception, altogether unparal- 
leled in the extent of its disastrous 
results. 

Never before has any bank in the 
United Kingdom failed for so vast 
a sum of indebtedness; and never 
before has there been such an 
amount of deliberate deception and 
long-continued falsification of ac- 
counts, Six millions of money 
lost by a bank which held little 
more than eight millions of depos- 
its! This mushroom bank, truly, 
has had a career as remarkable as 
—of late years at least—it has been 
infamous. The City of Glasgow 
Bank was the youngest of all our 
Scotch banks— dating only from 
1839. But it pushed its business 
with remarkable energy. Its 
branches, 133 in all, out-num- 
bered those of any other of its 
older rivals, It carried its opera- 
tions into every part of Scotland, 
gathering a rich harvest of many 
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small savings in every town and 
village. And it is only justice to 
its numerous agents to say that 
these branches were honestly and 
ably managed; and to no_indi- 
viduals in the country did the 
news of the fall of the Bank 
occasion more astonishment than 
to the managers of its own branches. 
The Bank’s reputation, although 
never equalling that of our old 
banks, stood high. To all appear- 
ance, it was in the highest degree 
successful and flourishing. Year 
by year it paid splendid dividends ; 
and the price of its shares was 
almost equal to those of the Bank 
of England itself. We now know 
that this price was fictitious; we 
now know that, to force up and 
maintain the shares at this very 
high price, the directors actually 
employed £200,000 (one-fifth of 
the subscribed capital of the Bank) 
in buying up the Bank’s shares 
whenever any of them were for 
sale ; while they kept the dividends 
in proper ratio to the price by the 
simple process of paying whatever 
dividends they pleased — paying 
them first out of the capital, and, 
when that was gone, out of the 
deposits! No wonder, then, that 
the Bank appeared to be flourishing, 
and that it was well trusted by the 
public. While paying dividends 
steadily rising in amount till they 
reached 12 per cent, the price of 
its £100 stock was in 1875 £228, 
in 1876 the same, and in 1878 no 
less than £243. Over how many 
years this course of deception was 
practised, has not even now been 
ascertained ; but, considering the 
determined facts, it is no incredible 
supposition that the Bank was un- 
sound even twenty years ago, and 
that it was a fearfully misplaced 
mercy which allowed it to reopen 
its doors anew after its collapse in 
1857. But in the latter years at 
least, the fraud and mendacity of 
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its directors were almost beyond 
belief. At the annual meeting in 
July last, the Directors’ Report 
gave a most flourishing account of 
the year’s business and of the posi- 
tion of the Bank. The shareholders 
were assured that the directors had 
managed the business so well that, 
despite the universal depression of 
trade, the Bank had made a net 
profit during the year of £125,000, 
and that it had a surplus of 
£1,700,000 over its liabilities. In 
other words, the shareholders were 
assured that, if the Bank were 
wound up there and then, although 
a most profitable 12-per-ceut-paying 
business would be stopped, there 
would be £700,000 to divide 
among the shareholders, besides the 
return of the million of subscribed 
capital. The directors even went 
through the farce of “ carrying for- 
ward ” a portion of theif last year’s 
“ profits,” and of “ writing off” a 
small sum lost by a defalcation in 
the Isle of Man! 

Within less than four months 
afterwards, the Bank closed its 
doors—not only utterly insolvent, 
but without any remaining money 
of any kind upon which the direc- 
tors could Jay their ruthless hands. 
There was no panic or crisis in the 
commercial world, such as usually 
precedes bank failures, and which 
often are so severe as to imperil the 
position even of the soundest of 
these establishments. There was 
no run on the Bank: the hapless 
depositors went on paying in their 
money as usual up to the very hour 
of closing. The Bank fell like a 
castle of cards, and yet without 
a breath blowing against it. Not 
merely had all its capital been lost, 
years ago, but almost every shilling 
of the deposits at the head office 
had been paid away. The directors 
had discounted and re-discounted, 
manufacturing paper securities to 
the utmost possible extent; and at 
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last, when some of their bills or 
acceptances were returned from 
London, the Bank was so utterly 
empty either of money or money’s 
worth, that the directors themselves 
had to hang up the placard on the 
doors announcing the fall. The 
collapse was so unexpected that at 
first people talked of setting the 
Bank agoing again! Vain hope! 
—so terribly undeceived. We need 
not revive the memories of that 
appalling time, nor narrate the 
stages by which hope passed into 
utter despair. But to complete 
our statement of the facts, we 
may add that, when the Bank’s 
coffers were examined, not even 
the gold which the Bank was 
required by law to hold in con- 
nection with its note-circulation, 
was forthcoming. As the City of 
Glasgow Bank was established onl 

six years before the Scottish Bank 
Act of 1845, its “ authorised” note- 
circulation (¢.¢., the amount of notes 
which it was allowed to issue with. 
out holding gold for them) was only 
£72,921; but, for some years past, 
its actual note-issues have amount- 
ed to about £800,000, for which 
it ought to have kept upwards of 
700,000 in gold; whereas it is 
now apparent, not only from the 
emptiness of its coffers when it 
closed, but from the private or in- 
terlined entries in the Bank’s books, 
that no such sum, nor anything 
approaching to it, had been kept in 
hand at all. 

Momentous and historically in- 
teresting as are the circumstances 
of the fall of this great Bank, we 
here recapitulate them because they 
exhibit in the completest and most 
striking form all the perils which 
can possibly attend banking. Ima- 
gination itse!f could not conceive 
any worse case; indeed, imagina- 
tion, in the form of public expecta- 
tion, at first refused to realise the 
truth. But here, in this single 
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case, the public have clearly before 
them all the perils and disasters, 
against the occurrence of which in 
the future they now, most naturally, 
desire to guard themselves. 

The vast possibilities of loss con- 
nected with banking arise from the 
fact of its trading mainly with other 
people’s money, only a very small 
part of which is called for at any 
given time. A good-going bank is 
constantly receiving money from 
year to vear, and even from day 
to day, which fraudulent directors 
can employ to cover their con- 
temporaneous losses, It is the 
normal condition of banks that 
the deposits steadily augment, in- 
creasing with the growing wealth of 
the country. For example, in 1867 
the deposits of the City of Glasgow 
Bank were £5,300,000; when it 
stopped they were £8,300,000,— 
an increase of upwards of £270,000 
per annum throughout these eleven 
years. In other words, every work- 
ing day, despite the money paid out 
to depositors, nearly £1000 was 
added to the money intrusted to its 
keeping. Thus the Bank could 
actually make losses to the amount 
of more than a quarter of a million 
a-year, after its own capital was 
gore, and still have money enough 
in hand to meet the ordinary 
demands upon it. As a matter 
of fact, the loss of the City of 
Glasgow Bank has been on a 
somewhat greater scale even than 
this,—the loss being at the rate 
of £300,000 a-year since 1857. 
In this way, then—owing to the 
constant increase of the deposits— 
an insolvent bank may hold on its 
course for years, and until, as in 
the case of the Glasgow Bank, nearly 
the whole mass of the deposits has 
been swept away, leaving the share- 
holders to make good the amount 
if they can. 

Now, then, what is to be done? 
All the remedial proposals which 
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have been made, or which possibly 
can be made, resolve themselves 
under two heads: either to put new 
restrictions upon the banks’ power 
of dealing with the money intrust- 
ed to their keeping, or to relax the 
liability of the bank proprietors in 
connection with this money. Nei- 
ther of these proposals is desirable 
in itself ; both of them are attended 
by evils; and whether or not they 
should be adopted turns entirely 
upon the question, not very readily 
determinable, whether the benefits 
to be so obtained are in excess of 
the evils or disadvantages which 
must accompany them. To restrict 
the opportunities for evil in bank- 
ing is also to restrict its benefits; 
and to make banking safe for the 
shareholders, by diminishing their 
liabilities, is to make it anything 
but safe for the public. 

Hitherto, and naturally, when 
any serious bank failures have oc- 
curred, the first thought has been 
given to the interests of the public. 
The desire has been to protect the 
depositors, who have intrusted their 
money to the banks. On _ the 
present occasion, however, the case 
has been quite otherwise. Thesym- 
pathies of the public have been 
profoundly affected by the deplor- 
able sufferings which have overtaken 
the proprictors of the fallen banks: 
and under this temporary emotion, 
although produced by a wholly ex- 
ceptional disaster, there has arisen 
a desire to relieve bank proprietors 
from a portion of their liability to 
repay the money intrusted to their 
keeping. What the public desires 
is always regarded as a good thing ; 
and when that desire has been 
given effect to by an Act of Par- 
liament, people cease to consider 
whether it is good or bad: but we 
are not convinced that the present 
desire for relaxing the liability of 
bank proprietors is widely enter- 
tained, and we should be sorry to 


see any change made in our bank- 
ing system, especially in our Scots 
system, except after very careful 
consideration. It is natural that 
banks should take advantage of the 
present state of popular feeling in 
order to reduce their own liabilities 
to the public; and certainly it has 
been the banks, chiefly some of the 
London banks, who have urged the 
Government to make a legislative 
change in this direction. 

So far as regards the general 
public, or their mouthpieces the 
newspapers, there has been 0 
definite suggestion of remedies. 
While the desire that “something 
should be done” was _ generally 
expressed, there was not any con- 
currence of opinion as to what 
ought to be done; and we incline 
to think that the public desire was 
rather a mere outcome of the syim- 
— for the suffering bank share- 

olders than any deliberate or re- 
cognised wish that the liability of 
banking companies should be re- 
duced, and “ limited” like ordinary 
joint-stock undertakings, Be this 
as it may, undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment was expected to “do some- 
thing :” and immediately after the 
reassembling of Parliament in Feb- 
ruary, tne Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave notice of his intention 
to bring in a Bill relating to joint- 
stock banks. The public have now 
to say whether they have got what 
they wanted: and in determining 
this poirt, they will have to make 
up their mind—which we suspect 
they have not hitherto done—as to 
what they really do want, 

The new Bill is a very moderate 
one. In introducing it, the Chav- 
cellor of the Exchequer wisely de- 
precated “panic legislation :” and 
a consideration of the Bill suggests 
that, of his own judgment, he 
would have preferred to do nothing 
at all; but, since the Government 
was expected to “ do something,” he 
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has complied with the public desire 
in the most moderate manner pos- 
sible. We are doubtful whether the 
sill will do any good ; but whether 
its principle (viz., of reducing the 
liability of banks to repay their 
depositors) be right or wrong, its 
provisions at least are harmless. 

[It is true that the Bill, as origin- 
ally framed, contains a clause which 
we regard as positively objectionable 
in itself, and objectionable also as 
regards the manner in which it was 
brought forward. We refer to the 
clause whereby the Scots banks 
which do business in London are 
prohibited from availing themselves 
of the presumed benefits conferred 
by the Bill unless they close their 
London offices and restrict their 
banking business to Scotland, or else 
give up their right to issue notes. 
Five years ago, Mr, Geschen, as 
spokesman for the London banks, 
brought in a Bill, the sole object 
of which was to compel the Scots 
banks to withdraw from London. 
It was a Bill based upon class 
rivalry-—framed expressly to give 
a monopoly to the London banks, 
antagonistic to the principle of fair- 
play and competition, such as has 
long been established in every 
hranch of industry in the United 
Kingdom,—albeit banking, in some 
important respects, is still excepted. 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill fell dead: and 
it seems strange that a proposal of 
this kind should be revived ih the 
present Bill. It is true that, in 
the present Bill, the exclusion of 
the Scots banks from London is 
not proposed absolutely: but the 
wish to do so is plainly there; and 
it indicates unmistakably that, as 
we have already said, it is the Lon- 
don bankers who have been the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s chief 
advisers, and perhaps, we may say, 
the real authors of the present Bill. 
We can only wonder that a states- 
man of the sound judgment and 
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broad sympathies which distinguish 
the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, should have given any 
countenance to a retrograde pro- 
posal of this kind, and should have 
introduced it, as by a_ side-wind, 
into a measure with which it has 
no natural connection, 

The most probable explanation, 
as seems to us, is of a kind which 
of itself possesses much interest to 
the banking community, and espe- 
cially to the banks of Scotland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that ere long our whole 
banking system will have to be 
reconsidered; and any one who 
has paid attention to the opinions 
on this subject expressed by our 
leading statesmen during the last 
eight or ten years, must be aware 
that the great change contemplated 
by these authorities is to abolish 
the existing bank-notes altogether, 
and to claimthe “right of issue” 
for the state. Also, in introducing 
the present Bill, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that, with a 
view to the larger measure which 
was impending, it beloved him to 
take care lest he increased the ob- 
stacles in the way of that impending 
measure. All this being interpret- 
ed is, that as the Scots banks must 
be compensated for the loss of their 
note-issues when the impending 
change is made, it is expedient to 
deprive them in advance of this 
old and valuable privilege and pro- 
perty. 

Apart. from this foreign, and we 
may say interpolated, clause, the 
purport of the Bill is to promote 
and facilitate the reduction by 
banks and joint-stock companies of 
their existing liability to pay their 
debts. The Bill professedly applies 
to joint-stock companies of all kinds 
—it is “A Banking and Joint-stock 
Companies Bill ;” ~ but, in effect, 
it is designed specially for banks; 
and it proposes to enable these 
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establishments to reduce their lia- 
bility to repay the money intrusted 
to their keeping, and by trading in 
which they obtain by far the largest 
amount of their profits, Now it 
must be remembered—surely it 
cannot for a moment be forgotten 
—that “unlimited liability,” the 
duty to pay one’s debts in full, 
is both ordinary law and common 
justice. Jt is not a peculiar or 
exceptional obligation; it is the 
“common law” of this and of every 
civilised country, and indeed of 
every part of the world where Law 
is established and justice recognised. 
lt is the law under which every in- 
dividual, trader or non-trader, car- 
ries on his business or expenditure. 
It is the normal condition under 
which trade, and all private life, 
goes on, The “limited” system is 
of recent date; and it may be 
granted that the “tendency of the 
age” is in favour of it, at least as 
regards commercial enterprise. But, 
of all trades, Banking has the least 
claim to enjoy a limited liability 
for its debts. It stands apart from 
all other trading business in this 
most important respect, that it 
trades largely, indeed chiefly, with 
other people’s money. The respon- 
sibilities of banking being greater, 
its obligations ought likewise to be 
greater,—certainly not less than 
prevails in any kind of trade. 
Public opinion, of course, must de- 
termine the matter; if “limited” 
banking is to be the order of the day, 
so be it: but no one can dissent if 
we say, as a fact, that banking is 
the last trade to which the limited 
system ought to be applied, and in 
regard to which the application of 
that system should be most jeal- 
ously watched by the community. 
A vital element of a bank’s credit 
and popularity will always consist 
in the extent of its liability to repay 
its depositors. Nevertheless, when 
we come to examine this matter, it 





will be found, as a practical affair, 
that a bank’s liability to its credi- 
tors depends chiefly upon conditions 
quite irrespective of whether that 
liability be limited or unlimited in 
the eye of the law. 

It may surprise the public to 
learn how extensively the “lim- 
ited” system prevails among the 
banking companies of the kingdom, 
and also that the oldest of our 
joint-stock banks, which stand in 
the first rank of such establish- 
ments, have existed from the first 
under the limited system. It has 
always beenscommonly believed 
that a fundamental principle of 
the Scottish banking system has 
been that of unlimited liability— 
that every shareholder is respon- 
sible for the debts of the bank to 
the full extent of his means. Mr. 
Gilbart, the highest authority of 
his day on banking subjects, when 
describing the distinctive features 
of the Scots system in his ‘ Prac- 
tical Treatise on Banking,’ stated 
that “the private fortune of every 
partner is answerable for the debts 
of the bank.” It has been the 
boast of Scotland that never yet 
has the public, or any single de- 
positor, lost a shilling by the fail- 
ure of any of our banks; and this 
proud result has certainly been 
owing to the fact that every Scots 
bank which has failed has been 
founded upon the common-law or 
unlimited principle of liability. 
But it now appears unquestionable 
that our three “ old banks”—name- 
ly, the Bank of Scotland, the Royal, 
and the British Liner Company— 
are limited banks in the strictest 
sense of the term, And so also is 
the Bank of England. This, we re- 
peat, is quite contrary to the old and 
ordinary belief: and, as a matter of 
law, the point has remained a mat- 
ter of question almost up to the 
present time. The explanation is, 
that these banks are chartered cor- 
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porations; and (besides a_ little- 
noticed statement upon the point 
contained in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee of both 
Tlouses in 1826, and repeated by 
Sir R. Peel in 1844) in the recent 
case of “The City of Glasgow Bank 
v. Muir and Others,” it was dis- 
tinctly laid down by both the 
Scots and English Judges that 
“a corporation is not liable beyond 
the amount of its own subscribed 
funds.” This enunciation of the 
law, it is true, was made without 
any reference to the above-men- 
tioned chartered banks, and simply 
with reference to “corporations” 
in general; but it is now beyond 
question that the three old Scots 
banks, in common with the Bank 
of England, are, as corporations, 
exempt from any liability to their 
creditors beyond the amount of their 
subscribed capital, This is also 
officially shown by a Government 
return, just published, in which the 
banks of the United Kingdom are 
classed under separate heads as 
“limited” and “ unlimited.” 

This parliamentary return is high- 
ly interesting in many respects. In 
the first place, it shows the actual 
and relative extent to which the 
rival systems of limited and un- 
limited liability prevail in our bank- 
ing system. Of the 133 joint-stock 
banks of the kingdom, 80 are lim- 
ited and 53 are unlimited. The 
Limited banks show, in the aggre- 
gate, a “nominal” or subscribed 
capital of £76,787,326, a paid-up 
capital of £19,276,292, and the 
number of shareholders is 38,818. 
The Unlimited banks show a nomi- 
nal capital of £66,806,100, a paid- 
up capital of £22,671,215, and the 
number of shareholders is 51,601. 
Thus the number of limited com- 
pared with unlimited joint-stock 
banks is nearly as 8 to 5; their 
nominal capital is fully one-sixth 
more, while their paid-up capital is 
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somewhat less than that of the un- 
limited banks; but the number of 
shareholders in the unlimited banks 
is nearly one-third greater than in 
the limited. This latter fact shows 
that whatever may be the extent of 
the present panic as to the. perils 
of unlimited liability in banking, 
no such apprehension has hitherto 
revailed. 

The statistics given in this return 
bring out clearly the highly import- 
ant point which we have already 
stated—namely, that the real and 
practical liability of a bank—its 
actual reserve-liability to pay its 
debts—cannot be judged of by 
its legal title and constitution, 
whether that be limited or un- 
limited. The actual liability of 
a limited bank is measurable by 
the difference between its paid-up 
and its nominal capital—in other 
words, by the amount of its capital 
subscribed but not paid-up. And 
in some cases this of itself amounts, 
as a practical matter, to unlimited 
liability. It is rarely that any bank 
fails for an amount exceeding, or 
even equalling, five times its sub- 
scribed capital: indeed we believe 
the City of Glasgow Bank is the 
ouly one which has ever contracted 
debt to this amount. And the liqui- 
dation of this fallen bank, as well as 
other experience, shows that, with the 
exception of a few millionaires, the 
shareholders of banks or other joint- 
stock companies are utterly unable to 
pay five or six times the amount of 
their shares, even if they be “sold 
up” to the uttermost farthing. A 
“call” for five times the amount of the 
shares, with a very few exceptions, 
sweeps the whole body of share- 
holders into bankruptcy. Practi- 
cally, therefore, unlimited liability 
becomes a worthless guarantee be- 
yond (say) five times the amount 
of the share-capital when fully paid 
up. No doubt the list of share- 
holders may comprise a millionaire 
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or two, whose vast wealth may suc- 
cessfully be drawn upon to make 
good the remaining deficit; but 
still, we repeat, unlimited liability 
may be regarded as worthless to 
secure payment of debts exceeding 
five or six times the amount of the 
capital actually paid up. Accord- 
ingly, the credit of a bank, so far 
as the question of legal liability is 
concerned, depends very little upon 
whether the bank is limited or 
unlimited, but chiefly upon ‘the 
proportion by which the subscribed 
capital exceeds the portion paid up. 
An unlimited bank, with all its 
capital paid up, really gives no 
greater security to the public than 
a limited bank in which the sub- 
scribed or nominal capital largely 
exceeds the capital paid up. 

Now, even taking in the aggre- 


LIMITED 


Birmingham Banking Co., 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, 
London and Provincial Bank, 
National Bank of New Zealand, 
Union Bank of Birmingham, 
Western District Bank, 
Anglo-Belgian Bank, 


Here, then, the reserve-liability 
of these limited banks ranges from 
five up to ten, twenty, and even 
forty times the amount of the paid- 
up capital—that is, the capital at 
present actually invested in their 
business, Thus, for all practical 
purposes, there is no difference be- 
tween them and unlimited banks: 
for, as already said, the heaviest 
loss ever incurred in banking (viz., 
that of the City of Glasgow Bank) 
has barely exceeded six times the 
amount of its paid-up or invested 
capital; and further, experience 
shows that no ordinary body of 
bank shareholders can meet so 
heavy a liability without being 
utterly ruined. On the other hand, 


gate the statistics of the limited 
banks given in this parliamentar 

return, it appears that only a fourt: 

part (19 millions out of 76) of the 
capital due upon their shares has 
been paid up; so that these banks 
might Jose, or incur debts to the 
amount of, four times the amount 
of their paid-up or actual trading 
capital, and yet the shareholders 
would be liable to make good the 
entire sum. When such is the 
average “reserve liability” (to use 
the new phrase) of these limited 
banks, it is needless to say that 
many of them stand much more 
favourably as regards the security, 
so far as legal liability is concerned, 
which they offer to the public. As 
examples, selected somewhat at ran- 
dom, of such banks, we may men- 
tion the following ones :— 


BANKS. 
Proportion of 


Nominal Paid-u Nominal to 


hn Capital. Paid-up Capital. 


£160,000 
50,000 
199,465 5 
350,000 he 
50,050 20 * 
"700,000 14,773 46 * 
2,000,000 8,250 600 “ 


12} times, 
3... 4 


there are a few limited banks whose 
subscribed capital is almost or 
wholly paid up (like the Agra Bank 
and Anglo-Egyptian); and conse- 
quently these banks offer little or 
bo reserve-liability, and therefore, 
quoad hoc, stand in a very inferior 
position to the unlimited banks. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
fact of a bank being limited or un- 
limited is no criterion whatever of 
the security which it offers to the 
public, and that nearly one-half of 
the limited banks practically possess 
as large a reserve-liability as any 
unlimited bank does—being liable 
for from five to ten times the 
amount of capital invested in their 
business. Moreover, not a few of 
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the limited banks, and also of the 
unlimited companies have reserve- 
funds, which further strengthen 
their position. The public must 
look not to the legal title and 
constitution of a bank, but to its 
actual position at any given time, 
as shown by the proportion which 
its paid-up capital bears to its nom- 
inal capital,—every limited bank 
being liable to the full amount of 
this latter sum. 

So much for the question between 
limited and unlimited banks, But 
there is another and wholly dif- 
ferent element of consideration in 
judging of the security offered by 
any bunk. Not less, and in some 
cases much more, important than 
the credit which a bank possesses 
from its capital or reserve-liability, 
is the credit due to hereditary or 
long-established good management. 
We know no more striking examples 
of this latter and most honourable 
kind of credit and prestige than 
that of the “old banks” of Scot- 
land, and also the Bank of England. 
In consequence of their charters, all 
of these banks are “ limited :” they 
are not liable for a shilling of debt 
beyond the amount of their nominal 
capital; while the nominal capital 
has long ago been fully paid up by 
three of these banks—viz., the Bank 
of England, the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, and the British Linen Com- 
pany; while, in the case of the 
fourth, viz. the Bank of Scotland, 
the nominal capital has been paid 
up to the extent of two-thirds. Yet 
are there any banks in the kingdom 
which stand higher in the confi- 
dence of the public than these? 
Not only has their solvency been 
maintained throughout many gen- 
erations, but even their credit has 
remained unquestioned during all 
the monetary tempests which have 
repeatedly swept over the kingdom. 
Under the absurd and pernicious 
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restrictions imposed upon it by the 
Act of 1844, the Bank of England 
has thrice during the last thirty 
years been placed in artificial em- 
barrassments, requiring the law to 
be suspended in its favour, although 
without its credit being for a mo- 
ment shaken. But these three “old 
banks” of Scotland, fettered though 
they have been since 1845 by sim- 
ilar legislation, have successfully 
withstood every crisis, from that of 
1826 downwards, They have not 
needed to ask for a relaxation of the 
restrictions which an absurd legis- 
lation has imposed upon them: 
and, it may be added, had they 
needed such a relaxation, it would 
not have been granted to them! 

Not until after the present Bill 
has become law shall we be able to 
know the extent to which the (at 
present) unlimited banks intend to 
avail themselves of its facilities for 
“imitation.” And it will be an 
important matter for the public to 
observe the manner and extent to 
which the new facilities are em- 
ployed by the several banks. As 
already shown, a large number of 
the limited banks are at present 
(and so long as their paid-up capi- 
tal is kept at its present proportion 
to the nominal capital) for all prac- 
tical purposes unlimited. Apply- 
ing the same test to the unlimited 
banks, it appears that, despite the , 
new Bill, many of them will remain 
practically unlimited. Taking the 
unlimited banks in the aggregate, 
it appears that only one-third (22 
millions out of 66) of their nominal 
capital has been paid up; so that, 
even if “limited to the full extent,” 
they would be liable for three times 
the amount of their invested capital. 
With usearly one-half of these 
unlimited banks, of course, the 
surplus of nominal over paid-up 
capital is considerably larger: for 
example :— 
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Proportion of 
Nominal Paid-u Nominal to 
Capital. Capital. Paid-up Capital. 
London and Westminster, £10,000,000 £2,000,000 5 times. 
London Joint-Stock, 4,000,000 1,200,000 ies 
West Riding Union, 3,160,600 316,060 Ww .* 
Capital and Counties, 2,500,000 800,000 8} ‘“ 


Accordingly, some of the unlimited 
banks must remain, for long (2.e., 
until in course of time they call up 
their capital), practically unlimited, 
even were they to become limited 
in the strictest sense in the eye of 
the law, by Act of Parliament. 
The new Bill does not enable any 
bank to reduce the amount of its 
subscribed or nominal capital, but 
only to limit its liability to two or 
more times that amount. Any 
bank, however, without legislation 
or any change in its constitution, 
may reduce its present reserve- 
liability by increasing its paid-up 
capital, while not increasing its nom- 
inal capital: so that a bank’s practi- 
cal liability to its depositors may be 
varied from time to time. Indeed, 
we cannot state too strongly that the 
mere fact of a bank being limited or 
unlimited, is no criterion whatever 
as to the actual liability which at- 
taches to it. The public must exa- 
mine its position at any given time 
for themselves; and as regards the 
present position of the he of the 
kingdom, it is set forth clearly in 
the recent parliamentary return al- 
ready referred to, where, for each 
of them, the nominal and paid-up 
capital is given. 

Considering the facts now passed 
in review, we hold, and we think 
it will be admitted, that the proper 
datum or basis in regulating the 
reserve-liability of banks is not 
the nominal capital, but the capital 
paid up, actually invested in busi- 
ness, and which has to be lost 
before the reserve-liability comes 
into play. Antd if legislation is to 
deal afresh with the matter—or 


if, in the face of long experience, 
banking is to be treated as a trade, 
full of hazards and fraud,—we hold 
that the rule ought to be that every 
bank should be liable for so many 
times the amount of its paid-up 
capital, The public would then 
know, readily and exactly, bow 
every bank stood relatively to its 
liability for its debts, The liability 
would be uniform; it would also 
be constant and invariable; and 
further, it would be well known, 
To do this, perhaps, would require 
a general Banking Bill. But is the 
panic really so great—are the public 
so afraid of a speedy recurrence of 
so exceptional a disaster as that 
of the fall of the City of Glasgow 
Bank,—that we should press for 
immediate legislation, which must 
be merely fractional, and totally 
inadequate as a permanent settle- 
ment ? 

There is one matter connected 
with the new Banking Bill which 
is hardly satisfactory. The purport 
of the Bili is to give facilities to 
unlimited banks to become limited. 
Now any banking or other company 
is at liberty, under the law as it 
stands, to reconstitute itself under 
conditions of limited liability ; and 
if the object of the present legisla- 
tion were simply to save trouble 
and expense in making such a 
change, no one could object. But 
it seems that what is wanted is not 
to save expense, but to avoid pub- 
licity. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in introducing the Bill, 
stated that the banking companies, 
or at least those at whose instance 
he framed the* Bill, were mortally 
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afraid of the loss of credit which 
would befall them if their change 
from “unlimited” to “limited” 
were brought under the notice of 
their customers in the elaborate 
and public manner requisite under 
the law as it stands. And, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
frankly, it was to mect the wishes 
or terrors of these banks, by les- 
sening the publicity of the change, 
that the present Bill was intro- 
duced. We cannot admire such 
procedure. In practical result it 
may be harmless, but there is a 
very mean look about it. Indeed 
we may go further, and say that it 
is not fair to those unlimited banks 
which choose to remain unlimited 
that the change to limited liability 
made by others of their number 
should be screened from public 
notice. If there be any virtue io 


unlimited liability—as in the ab- 
stract there undoubtedly is — the 
banks which bravely and honour- 


ably prefer to remain unlimited, 
acknowledging the common - law 
liability to pay debis in full, ought 
not to lose any part of the benefit 
of their superior position through 
their more timid comrades obtain- 
ing special legal facilities for chang- 
ing into a lower grade “in a quiet 
sort of way.” 

For the present, at least, there 
need be no apprehension on the 
part of the public that the banks 
of the kingdom will restrict their 
liability to their depositors to an 
undue extent. Many of the banks, 
whether limited or otherwise in the 
eye of the law, will continue to 
offer to the public ample security. 
And their example and competition 
will prevent others from ales to 
enter upon an opposite course. It 
is obvious, however, that this com- 
petition would cease, and the public 
would have no choice, if all the 
banks were to combine and reduce 
their liability to their depositors to 
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the most limited extent. But in 
such a case the public would have 
to take measures to protect their 
rights, their money; and the nat- 
ural result would be to create a 
demand that the banks should be 
likewise limited in their employ- 
ment of the money intrusted to 
their keeping. There would be a 
demand that every bank should 
keep in hand a Reserve in connec- 
tion with its Deposits; such as is 
established by law in the United 
States, where all the banks are 
“Jimited,” and where every bank, 
besides keeping a reserve fer its 
note-circulation, has to keep a re- 
serve in cash equal to one-fourth 
of its deposits. Such an arrange- 
ment seriously lessens the economy 
of capital which it is the special 
object of banking to effect, and we 
trust it will never need to be intro- 
duced into this country. It would 
diminish the profits of bankers, but 
it would likewise diminish the ben- 
efits of banking to the general com- 
munity. It is to be deprecated 
upon every ground, save that of 
increased security for deposits: and 
we sincerely hope, and confidently 
believe, that our banks will con- 
tinue, whether by good manage- 
ment or reserve-liability, to give 
such ample security to the pub- 
lic as to render this, or any such 
like restriction, as unnecessary as, 
under ordinary circumstances, it is 
undesirable. 

Calmly considering the whole 
case—bearing in mind that the fact 
of a bank being “ limited ” does not 
necessarily, as a practical matter, 
diminish the security which is of- 
fered to the public, nor the respon- 
sibility of the shareholders below 
that of many unlimited banks— 
remembering, too, that good and 
honest management is an efficient 
guarantee of itself,— we find it 
difficult to admire, or even to 
attach importance, to the present 
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Bill. There would have been no 
such Bill but for the fall of the 
City of Glasgow Bank: and to legis- 
late for so extremely exceptional 
an outcome of persistent fraud 
and wild mismanagement is like 
legislating for a phenomenon of 
crime such as possibly may occur 
once in three hundred years, To 
our eye, the word “ Panic” is writ 
large across the face of the Bill. 
It is not designed on behalf of the 
creditors of banks, whether deposi- 
tors or noteholders: on the con- 
trary, it diminishes their security. 
Its special object is to give increased 
security to bank shares as a form of 
investment,—and this much, not as 
regards the public at large, but only 
as regards wealthy individuals, great 
capitalists —a class who, above all 
others, are best able to look after 
themselves. No doubt it is ad- 
vantageous that wealthy persons 
should be comprised among bank 
shareholders, as a security to the 
public; but the advantage ceases 
in proportion as the liability of the 
bank is limited; and in the case 
of a strictly limited bank, where 
the shares are all paid up, it mat- 
ters not a straw whether there be 
wealthy men or not in the list of 
partners. 

The fall of the City of Glasgow 
Bank has caused « “scare” as to 
the risks of banking. So far from 
its being full of perils, banking is 
as safe a kind of business as can 
be carried on, The money is ad- 
vanced for short periods, and in 
comparatively small sums: it is 
impossible that any great and sud- 
den loss can occur: there must be 
a persistency of bad management 
in “throwing good money after 
bad.” This rarely occurs except 
when, as in the case of the City 
of Glasgow Bank, the directors are 
personally interested in continuing 
those risky or hopeless advances. 
The last five years, also, has been 


a period peculiarly fraught with 
temptations to this perilous course: 
The collapse of trade came unex- 
pectedly, and every one has been 
confidently expecting a speedy re- 
vival: and thus banks have been 
tempted to continue their advances, 
throwing good money after bad, in 
the hope that their customers would 
soon be as prosperous again as 
before. Yet how few are the banks 
which have yielded to this tempta- 
tion! They may be counted upon 
the fingers of a single band. 

What is more, such a course 
could not in any case have led to 
ruin except through persistent con- 
cealment and actual fraud. A bank 
cannot lose all its paid-up capital 
in a few months; and yet, until 
the whole of this large amount is 
lost, and the reserve-fund also, 
the question of “limited” or “ un- 
limited” cannot arise. Until this 
large loss is complete, the most 
strictly limited bank has not the 
smallest advantage over the most 
unlimited one. And before this loss 
is complete, nothing but the most 
deliberate fraud can conceal the bad 
position of the bank from its share- 
holders. The law sternly forbids 
the payment of dividends out of 
capital, and the dividends must 
disappear as soon as a bank ceases 
to make profits; and after that, the 
paid-up capital must be lost before 
any question of limited or unlimit- 
ed liability can arise. Thus, even 
granting the grossest mismanage- 
ment, apart from deliberate fraud 
on the part of directors, the share- 
holders have ample opportunities 
of seeing the coming danger and 
stopping it. It was the wicked 
course of fraud pursued by the 
directors of the Glasgow Bank, by 
paying large dividends and by buy- 
ing up the shares in order to give 
them a fictitious value long after 
the bank was insolvent, that lulled 
the shareholders to their ruin. It 
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is impossible to legislate upon the 
hypothesis of general fraud. To 
legislate either for a trade or a 
country as if it were a community 
of rogues, would make trade im- 
practicable and life intolerable. 
The law deters from crime, by 
enacting penalties, but’ it cannot 
prevent its occurrence. 

But éven in the case of fraud, are 
bank shareholders really so helpless 
as seems to be imagined? Could 
the fall of the City of Glasgow Bank 
have happened as it did if the pro- 
prietors had exercised “ due care and 
diligence,” such as the law expects 
and common-sense demands ? 

An audit is certainly no new or 
uncommon thing in joint-stock busi- 
ness; and an independent audit, 
made by competent accountants, 
would keep the shareholders suf- 
ficiently informed of the position 
of their property so as to keep them 
free from the risks of unlimited, or 
even of “reserved” liability. That 
is-the point, as regards the present 
question. Absolute accuracy is not 
requisite. If the audits be merely 
approximately correct, they will an- 
swer their purpose by warning the 
shareholders of ‘danger before the 
loss amounts to that of the paid-up 
eapital. After the scandalous fail- 
ure of the City of Glasgow Bank, a 
system of independent audit is most 
desirable. Nor need the directors 
of the old banks consider such a 
course in any way derogatory to 
their well-established honour and 
reputation. In truth it has been 
entirely owing to the perfectly un- 
blemished and unquestioned honour 
of the directors of our old banks 
that an auditing of bank accounts 
has not hitherto been regularly 
established. It is owing to the 
spotless reputation of the directors 
of our old banks—establishments 
all of which have stood the strain 
of a century and more—that the 
public too confidently and fatally 
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trusted the new member of their 
community which has so disgrace- 
fully perished. 

It is not by making hundreds of 
small losses—by discounting as good 
scores of small bills that are worth- 
less, and which are found to be 
worthless as they fall due in the 
course of three months or there- 
abouts—that banks come io grief. 
It is by making huge advances to a 
few firms, and in one form or an- 
other renewing these huge loans, 
that ruin overtakes banking com- 
panies. Such advances are not 
proper banking; and an auditor 
might justifiably call attention to 
them. But the matter is really far 
simpler than this, Let an auditor 
assure himself as to the existence 
of the capital and “ reserves” of a 
bank, and it would be impossible 
for ruin to come suddenly or unex- 
pectedly upon the shareholders. 
“ Where is your capital ’—show me 
the cash and Government securities 
which you hold as reserves; Jet me 
see that these correspond with your 
published balance-sheet.” If the 
capital is there, in cash and consols, 
or other first-class securities, the 
bank cannot possibly be in danger. 
When one bank applies to another 
for assistance, it is by a very brief 
inspection of this kind that the 
position of the applicant bank is 
determined. Not even fraud could 
prevent an auditor from informing 
himself upon these fundamental 
points. Consols are readily pro- 
ducible, and so is the coin. Fraud 
is necessarily confined to a few in- 
dividuals: no directors—not even 
those of the City of Glasgow Bank 
—could make their employés en- 
gage in their fraud and deception. 
Moreover, banking must be sunk 
to a low level indeed if its manage- 
ment is to be conducted on this 
hypothesis of fraud. It is most 


deplorable that such a view of the 
matter should even temporarily 
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prevail, After making every al- 
lowance for the trepidation occa- 
sioned by the fall of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, it is a strange thing 
if the public of Scotland should 
suddenly abandon and reverse its old 
faith in its banking establishments. 
For our own part, we cannot believe 
that such is the ease; but we think 
the banks themselves—those of Eng- 
land rather than those in Scotland 
—are greatly, indeed chiefly, res- 
ponsible for the panic, by besieging 
the Government with applications 
to relieve them from liablities, by 
no means either new or unusual, 
and which, under simply good and 
honest management, exist only in 
name, 

The Government are proceeding 
very leisurely with the Bill. Al- 
though we are now at the end of 
May, it has not yet been brought to 
a second reading: that is to say, 
even its principle or general object 
has not yet been submitted to the 
House of Commons, When presi- 
ding, in his usual excellent manner, 
at a Bankers’ dinner, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer recently stated 
that the Government are proceed- 
ing slowly with the Bill of delib- 
erate purpose, in order to let the 
feeling of panic subside. And 
when the panic is over, we believe 
that it will be the opinion not only 
of the public, but of a majority of 
the vol themselves, that no such 
legislation is at present needed. 
The public—although not all the 
banks—are unanimous in approving 
the clause of the Bill which makes 
compulsory upon the banks who 
avail themselves of its provisions 
a regular publication of accounts 
in a satisfactory form,—a system 
which is greatly wanted in England 
and Ireland, but which has long 
been established among the banks 
of Scotland. But this benefit to 
the public, as already said, will only 
operate as regards the banks, com- 
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paratively few, which will or can 
avail themselves of the prescnt Bill. 
On the other hand, the objections 
to, or drawbacks upon the Bill are 
very considerable, and the require- 
ment for it is small. 

One can hardly fail to see that 
the present panic threatens to bring 
about a crisis in banking practice 
and legislation. The banks, in 
alarm, think only of reducing their 
liability to the public; and our 
statesmen and the public, nay, 
the banks themselves, should keep 
clearly in view towards what goal or 
practical issue our acts and desires 
are now tending. Our banking 
system as a whole has given remark- 
able satisfaction: but its legislative 
constitution is illogical and anom- 
alous,—the diversities are glaring, 
while the temptations to symmetry 
and uniformity are very strong, and 
doubtless will ultimately prevail. 
But what is to be our model? Were 
it to be strictly limited liability, 
we should infallibly and of neces- 
sity land in the American system, 
where the State has to impose 
stringent conditions for the security 
of the public; where a hard-and- 
fast cash-reserve of one-fourth of 
the deposits must be kept in hand, 
however severe may be the run upon 
the bank or the crisis which sweeps 
over the country; where the Gov- 
ernment holds the security for the 
notes; and where a system of Gov- 
ernment inspection is established 
over every bank in the country,— 
where a vast staff of Government 
inspectors or accountants is kept 
up, whose duty it is to overhaul 
all the books of the banks, and to 
obtain production of the cash and 
securities, at frequent times through- 
out the year, without notice, and 
on any day they please. Such a 
system is the natural concomitant 
of strictly “limited” banking. It 
is needless for our Ministers and 
statesmen to deprecate (as all of 
3D 
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them do) such ar extension of Gov- 
ernment work and _ responsibilities, 
and such State interference with 
banking, unless they at the same 
time resolve to maintain British 
banking on substantially its old 
footing as regards liability, It is 
to be regretted that legislative lia- 
bility, which can only come into 
play in the case of insolvency, 
should have been raised by the 
banks themselves into paramount 
importance, obscuring the guarantee 
from sound and stable management 
by which insolvency becomes impos- 
sible in a business like banking. But 
this is the special feature of the pre- 
sent panic ; and once this * liability” 
question is made paramount, it may 
lead us very far away, if not alto- 
gether astray, from our old moorings, 

When introducing this Bill the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a pointed reference to the fact that 
a general Banking Bill for the king- 
dom, a revision or remodelment of 
our whole banking system, must 
be introduced before long,—upon 
which subject there seems to be 
a concurrence of opinion among 
some leading statesmen on both 
sides of the House; and we think 
it would be no loss if the present 
fractional measure were withdrawn. 
The Government have acted wisely 
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in tabling this Bill. There was a - 
clamour—chiefly on the part of 
some of the unlimited banks—that 
the Government should do some- 
thing to relieve the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility of their shareholders ; 
and in bringing forward this Bill, 
the Government have given the 
public an opportunity of determin- 
ing what they actually desire. 
When the question is thus ex- 
pressly put to them, it appears that 
a considerable number of the joint- 
stock banks themselves do not re- 
lish legislation ; and when the panic 
is over—is it not already over ?— 
we think the community at large 
will be of the same opinion. On 
reflection, it cannot fail to be seen 
that banking presents no peculiar 
hazards, and that, as the history of 
our old Scots banks shows, good 
management is far more effectual 
for the prevention of losses and 
disasters than the most elaborate 
legislation. Bank shareholders, like 
other parties, must exercise due care 
and judgment; but, despite the re- 
cent highly exceptional disasters, 
they may rest assured that banking 
is naturally and ordinarily one of 
the safest kinds of business,—as 
common opinion, and in Scotland 
the universal opinion, bas long held 
it to be. 

















Tue debate on the Duke of Ar- 
gyll’s motion was another outburst 
of the extraordinary ill- feeling 
which has resulted amongst party 
men from the Eastern policy of the 
Government. The Liberal leaders 
seem so wholly unable to preserve 
any unity of action on this subject, 
or any consistency of speech in refer- 
ence to it, that they must be thank- 
ful to find that with the gradual 
completion of the Berlin settlement 
all political discussion upon that 
policy is beginning to lose its iv- 
terest, and the subject itself, with 
all its associations of Liberal failure 
and Liberal discredit, is rapidly 
receding into the past. Hardly 
any one will have cared to trouble 
themselves with the Duke of Ar- 
gyll’s speech, still less with his enor- 
mous book, The important points 
in the debate were the Ministerial 
declarations as to the real position 
of the country when all the trans- 
parent fables about English dis- 
honour, failure, and delusions have 
been swept away. The vast ma- 


jorities which in Parliament and 


the country have supported the 
Government turn a deaf ear to the 
repeated assurances that they are 
the victims of some strange delu- 
sions, and that the whole of the 
foreign policy which they have 
supported for the last four years 
is, if they did but know it, one 
continual scheme of dishonourable 
double-dealing, short-sighted  dis- 
regard of their true interests, reck- 
less indifference to their future 
security. They put all that on one 
side, as so much nonsense and 
rhodomontade. The men who utter 
it are equally forgetful of their own 
policy in the days of the Crimean 
war, and reckless of the respon- 
sibility which they incur by en- 
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couraging hostility both at home 
and abroad to the due execution of 
engagements to which the honour 
of the country has been solemnly 
pledged. What the people of this 
country, of all classes, are really 
interested in is, to ascertain how 
this settlement at Berlin is progress- 
ing towards completion—whether 
each item of its stipulations is 
being faithfully performed, and 
what risk there is of their being 
obliged to interfere by force of 
arms to compel its execution, The 
invariable answer which any fair 
observer of events would return to 


these questions is, that slowly but: 


steadily the Treaty is being carried 
out; and every step in its progress 
denotes a fresh triumph of European 
law and order. It is reserved for 
English Liberals, from week to 
week, to prophesy its failure and 
gloat over its difficulties. And as 
the end approaches, and the close 
of a scene of violence and aggression 
is followed by the peaceful vindica- 
tion of the new treaty-rights and 
stipulations, we have the profound 
discovery of the Duke of Argyll 
placed before the country, that the 
Treaty of Berlin is, after all, an im- 
posture—only a “ pale copy” of the 
Treaty of San. Stefano ; that it ruins 
the Turkish empire and does not 
in the least restrain Russia; and 
that, on the whole, his Grace is, 
notwithstanding all his vitupera- 
tion, very well satisfied with it. 
Political discussion of this kind 
is at once so ludicrous and so use- 
less, that we turn for relief to the 
speeches of the responsible Minis- 
ters, to see whether it is possible 
to get a clear view of the position. 
As for the Opposition leaders, those 
who executed what is called the 
curve of 1876, have gone on curv- 
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ing ever since, aud at last have 
constructed such a maze of obscu- 
rity and inconsistency that no 
human being can see his way 
through it. One part, for instanee, 
of the Duke of Argyll’s’ speech 
consisted of angry invective against 
the Ministry for permitting any 
infringement whatever of the settle- 
ment effected by the Crimean war. 
How this is to be reconciled with 
the avowed desire for the destruc- 
tion of Turkey, applause of Rus- 
sian aggression and Russian vic- 
tories, denunciation of whatever 
English preparations were made, 
reproaches for not placing blind 
confidence in the Czar’s promises to 
respect British interests,—it would 
_ be tedious and perfectly useless to 
inquire. The discussion, at all 
events, raised the important ques- 
tion how far British interests have 
been adequately protected in the re- 
cent settlement; and though what 
the Duke of Argyll may have had to 
say upon it may have been wholly 
inexplicable, having regard to his 
immediate antecedents, it at least af- 
forded an opportunity to the Minister. 

Upon this topic Lord Beaconsfield 
appeared as the apologist for peace, 
deprecating the indignant censures 
of the warlike and anti-Russian 
Duke. It sounds like a burlesque. 
All thought of preserving even the 
semblance of consistency is so com- 
pletely abandoned that it really ex- 
cites no surprise when we find the 
same man at one moment denounc- 
ing subservience to Russia, and at 
another thundering against the 
slightest preparation to resist, and 
enforcing the duty of confiding in 
the promises of the Czar, and of 
assisting in his beneficent work of 
liberation. Lord Beaconsfield had 
actually to explain to the Duke the 
reasons for not going to war to pre- 
vent the taking of Batoum. He 


first explained that we had pre- 
vented the taking of Constanti- 
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nople ; and in that task every one 
will recollect the Government had 
the hearty abuse of all sound Lib- 
erals, However, it was done; and 
we also insisted upon the port of 
Burgas, the finest port in the whole 
of the Black Sea, being restored to 
Turkey. And with regard to Ba- 
toum, the Treaty of Berlin stipu- 
lated that it should be free and 
an essentially commercial _ port. 
Under those circumstances the 
Minister, not being gifted with 
all the martial ardour of the Duke 
of Argyll, and thinking that Rus- 
sia, with Turkey prostrate at her 
feet, and her armies at the gates of 
Constantinople, had conceded all 
that she could reasonably be re- 
quired to concede in that particular 
quarter, acquiesced. It may be a 
question whether it was right so to 
do. We ourselves believed at the 
time, and continue so to think, that 
it was right. But that the Duke 
of Argyll should consider that it 
lies in his mouth to raise the small- 
est objection, betrays a complete 
insensibility to the consequences of 
that conduct in which he himself 
and his most intimate allies have 
for years indulged. He denounced 
also, in the same spirit, the destruc- 


‘tion of the Danubian fortresses. 


Did he wish to hand them over to 
the Turks? He could not have 
intended that Russia should have 
them, for one of the enormities 
about their demolition was that 
Russia had proposed it, and we, ina 
spirit of weak compliance, had con- 
ceded it. But the Duke of Argyll, 
when in his anti-Russian mood, will 
not hear of the Czar having any 
claims whatever arising out of 
his victories over the Turk. In 
that mood nothing short of the 
status quo ante bellum is for one 
moment to be accepted. The 
Ministers as practical men had to 
consider how far it was absolutely 
necessary to insist upon cutting 
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down those claims, and how far it 
was possible to find equivalents for 
such as were allowed to hold good. 
But the Duke will not condescend 
to discuss either the one or the 
other. The status quo ante bellum 
as regards Russia must according 
to him be combined with the total 
destruction of the Turkish empire 
in Europe. What should take the 
place of that empire does not ap- 
pear; we may, however, take it for 
granted that England is to guarantee 
neither security nor reform. She is 
to stand by and applaud the liber- 
ation schemes of military despots, 
in the happy confidence that, as 
soon as she has warbled a few 
ditties in praise of freedom and the 
rights of self-government, the Turk 
will be ejected from Europe, the 
Cossack will return to his lair, and 
all will be prosperity and peace. It 
is really humiliating that a Prime 
Minister should be called on to 
answer in his place in Parliament 
such extraordinary and fantastic 
criticism, It was actually com- 
plained, that by the acknowledg- 
ment of Servian independence, a 
great blow had been struck against 
Turkish power. The imperturbable 
patience of Lord Beaconsfield for 
once failed him, and he declared 
that such a pretence as that now 
put forward was really trifling with 
a serious subject. 

The whole tone of Lord Beacons- 
field’s speech was eminently satis- 
factory. He not merely vindicated 
the policy of those arrangements 
which were ‘substituted for the 
Treaty of Berlin, and by which 
limits were set to Russian aggran- 
disement, and at the same time the 
peace of Europe was preserved ; 
but he dealt with that specious 
grievance that by our conduct we 
have necessarily lost. the affection 
and confidence of what were koown 
as the subject-races of Turkey. He 
pointed out that it was the British 
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Government which first made pro- 
posals with regard to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina which were afterwards 
applied to Bulgaria. It was the 
British Government which first laid 
down the principle that the chief 
remedy for the grievances of the 
subject-populations was to intro- 
duce a large system of self-govern- 
ment, and to apply the principle 
of civil and religious liberty. Those 
who have read the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin know how largely 
and universally those principles of 
the British Government were en- 
forced and applied to the emanci- 
pated populationsof Turkey. They 
had been upheld at the Conference 
at Constantinople, and had been 
enforced in multitudinous de- 
spatches. The policy of autonomy 
was one which the Conservative 
party has had consistently at heart ; 
and “no Government,” says Lord 
Beaconsfield, “was so ready, so 
prepared, or so practical in its pru- 
positions by which the welfare of 
the subject-races and a_ general 
reform of the administration of 
Turkey could be effected, as was 
the Government of England.” It 
is satisfactory to hear it authorita- 
tively stated, and no doubt it will 
have to be reiterated again and 
again in answer to Liberal misre- 
presentations, that not merely is it 
the policy of England and Europe 
to maintain the Sultan’s empire as 
the only barrier against a general 
war, but both at Berlin and Con- 
stantinople, and throughout these 
long negotiations, in treaties, de- 
spatches, and conventions, the Brit- 
ish Government has been consist- 
ently of opinion “that the only 
way to strengthen it was to improve 
the condition of its subjects” The 
only difference between the two 
— is that, while Liberal leaders 
ave merely vomited sentimentalism, 
the Government has been energetic 
in action. 
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But setting aside that portion of 
the Duke of Argyll’s speech which 
was so extravagantly anti-Russian 
in its tone and temper, what is the 
accusation against recent English 


policy on which he is prepared to, 


challenge the verdict of history ? 
When he is in his anti-Russian 
mood, nothing will satisfy him but 
a complete cancelment of the results 
of the war,—an unreserved return to 
the status quo ante bellum. When 
he is at the other end of the polit- 
ical tight-rope, it is a source of 
endless satisfaction to him that the 
Treaty of Berlin was nothing but a 
“pale copy” of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. But between the Treaty 
of San Stefano and the status quo 
ante. bellum, the distance is infin- 
ite. While the Government is de- 
nounced for allowing that status to 
be altered at all, even after a vic- 
torious war, the Opposition is con- 
gratulated that for all practical 
purposes, the Treaty of San Stefano 
remains intact. We defy anybody 
to reconcile the two. If the ‘status 
quo was essential, the San Stefano 
peace was a menace to Europe. If 
the Berlin Treaty was a mockery 
and a delusion or deception because 
it sanctioned disastrous alterations 
in the status guo, how on earth can 
it be a subject of congratulation 
to anybody that it reproduced the 
Treaty of San Stefano? Yet the 
Duke takes up both positions as 
easily and comfortably as if they 
were absolutely identical. He de- 
clares that the Turkish empire is 
ruined, and lies bleeding to death, 
He rallies the Ministry on tbe enor- 
mous majorities by which they have 
been steadily supported, and by 
which the Opposition have been as 
steadily defeated. The end of it 
all is, that the Ministers betray their 
dissatisfaction by their angry and 
disappointed language and _ their 
mortified tone; while “we can 


afford to smile at your victories and 
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to laugh at our own defeats.” The 
whole thing is so utterly incompre- 
hensible to us, that although we 
have read and re-read this remark- 
able speech and the still more re- 
markable volumes which the Duke 
of Argyll recently published, we 
cannot for the life of us make out 
what it is that the Duke wants or 
would have wished to bring about. 
The only light in which he presents 
himself is this: As one of the 
authors of the Crimean war, he 
denounces any infringement of the 
settlement which ended that war; 
as one of the authors of the Bul- 
garian agitation, he desires that 
Turkish power should be extin- 
guished by Russia. But by what 
conceivable process both wishes are 
to be carried into effect he never 
explains. He leaves that as a riddle 
for any one and every one to solve 
in his own way. The position is 
one of some advantage. It gives 
an Opposition orator an anti-Rus- 
sian platform or an anti-Turkish 
platform according to convenience. 
It gets rid of the necessity of fac- 
ing any of the difficulties which 
arise, and hands them over bodily 
to the Government. It claims 
credit for insisting upon peace, 
while it demands that which war 
alone can give. It denounces pre- 
parations for defence, while it cen- 
sures the smallest concession. The 
audacity of unreasonabieness can no 
further go. 

As we belong to that class of 
politicians who think that a long 
and sanguinary war cannot be suc- 
cessfully waged without producing 
some political results in the way of 
redistribution of power and terri- 
tory, we thought that the best 
policy to pursue was to prevent the 
war if possible, and if that became 
a lost hope, to insist upon the terms 
of peace being made to accord with 
our rights and interests, and to effect 
that object peacefully if pc&sible. 
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Ve repudiated the San Stefano 
Treaty : first, because it ignored the 
tights of the signatory Powers; 
second, because it placed Turkey at 
the mercy of Russia, No amount 
of hostile criticism can get rid of 
these claims of the Government to 
the gratitude of the country; that 
they compelled Russia to submit 
her treaty to the Congress, to re- 
model it in accordance with the 
will of Europe, and to carry into ef- 
fect the decisions arrived at by the 
Powers. It was an achievement of 
first-class magnitude. It has re- 
stored England to the primacy on 
the Continent, It preserved peace, 
and effected a settlement of the 
south-east of Europe which all 
statesmen agree to uphold, and 
which has every promise of endur- 
ance and success, And when it is 
dinned into the ears of Parliament 
and the country that that settle- 
ment is nothing but a “ pale copy” 
of the San Stefano peace, why is it 
that for months past its failure has 
been perpetually predicted? Now 
that these predictions have signally 
failed, and even the Duke of Argyll 
admits his belief that by the 3d of 
August not a single Russian‘soldier 
will be on this side of the Pruth, 
the impossibility of executing the 
Treaty is dropped, and in lieu of 
it the cry is raised that the Treaty 
itself was “one great political im- 
posture.” The Treaty, it is said, 
pretended to retain something sub- 
stantial of the Turkish empire, and 
to resist any substantial gains of 
Russia ; and so far as it pretended 
to do either the one or the other, it 
was an imposture. But why did 
not the Duke of Argyll and his 
friends find this out sooner? What 
room was there for predicting its 
failure if it played so completely 
into the hands of Russia, the only 
Power likely to impede its execu- 
tion? Moreover, the Treaty has 
throughout been denounced from the 





anti-Turkish platform, for the way 
in which it restored Turkish tyran- 
ny, and confounded the liberation 
schemes of the humane and benef- 
icent Czar. If it were only a “pale 
copy” of the San Stefano Treaty, 
those denunciations were mere 
waste of breath, and the perpetual 
predictions of its failure were an 
insult to the understanding of Rus- 
sian statesmen, 

We were glad to observe that 
Lord Beaconstield publicly rebuked 
the manner in which certain un- 
principled and reckless members of 
the Opposition have endeavoured 
to impede the execution of the 
Treaty. He excepted Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Hartington; “ their 
conduct has at all times, and espe- 
cially at critical periods, been such 
as was to be expected from gentle- 
men and distinguished statesmen 
who felt the responsibilities of their 
position.” We have no doubt that 
if at any future time those states- 
men should be weighted with the 
conduct of affairs as arduous and 
perilous as those of the last four 
years, the Conservative Opposition 
of the future will display a like for- 
bearance. Politicians of less than 
a generation’s standing can recall 
the decided support which in the 
days of the Crimean war, and of 
Alabama negotiations, the Conser- 
vatives gave to the Throne and 
Government. Lord Palmerston in 
the one case, and Mr. Gladstone in 
the other, readily acknowledged it. 
No Liberal Prime Minister has ever 
had to rebuke, in the terms employ- 
ed by Lord Beaconsfield, the lan 
guage and conduct of “ distinguish 
ed members of the Opposition” in 
reference to the solemn treaty en- 
gagements of the country. It was 
much to be regretted, he said, that 
after so solemn an act as the Treaty 
of Berlin was executed, and when 
united Europe had agreed to look 
upon the Treaty as some assurance 
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for the maintenance of peace and 
the general welfare of the world, 
those distinguished gentlemen 
“should not once, twice, or thrice, 
but month after month habitually 
declare to the world that the Treaty 
was a thing impracticable, and have 
nsed such external influence as 
they might possess to throw every 
obstacle and impediment in the way 
of carrying that Treaty into effect.” 
Such conduct is doubly injurious. 
It not merely plays into the hands 
of the opponents of England, and 
weakens the confidence of allies, 
but it produces insecurity both at 
home and abroad. Should these 
statesmen become by any turn in 
the wheel of political fortune, the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
they would be called upon by those 
who do not wish that the Treaty 
should be fulfilled, to give effect to 
their opinions. 

Those tactics are of course, from 
the nature of the case, ephemeral. 
When the Treaty is completely exe- 
cuted, these predictions will be for- 
gotten. And the question remains, 
Was it an imposture from beginning 
to end? That question must be 
faced, however inconsistent may be 
the position of those who put it 
forward. The Duke of Argyll 
says that by it Russia recovered 
the Bessarabian provinces on the 
Danube, Kars, Batoum, and a large 
slice of the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey, the cumulative effect of 
which is to make the will of the 
Russian Government dominant over 
all the vicinity of the Black Sea 
and over the population of Armenia. 
Turkey, on the other hand, has com- 
wna lost her independence—ber 

anubian frontier is gone, her fort- 
resses are destroyed, Servia and 
Roumania have the power of en- 
trance into the heart of her domin- 
ions, Bulgaria in the possession of 
Sofia tarns the Balkans on that 
side, her future is left in complete 
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confusion with the most dangerous 
liabilities to Russia in respect of 
its war indemnity, and the most 
dangerous liabilities to this country 
in respect of its engagements to re- 
form. The Duke of Argyll’s remedy 
would be to restore the Treaty of 
Paris, erasing from its provisions 
the Turkish empire in Europe, 
substituting in its place anything 
you please to suggest. The fatal 
objection to it is that it would in- 
volve an enormous war, with no 
allies and with no definite object 
in view. 

The Government view of the case 
evidently is, that the Treaty of Ber- 
lin is as satisfactory a settlement as 
could have been substituted for the 
Treaty of Paris without a general 
war. Most people were astonished 
that they were able peacefully to 
obtain so much, That. however, 
is no vindication of the Treaty, un- 
less its provisions are adequate for 
the purpose of effecting a settle- 
ment of the East, and the main- 
tenance of British rights and in- 
terests. We believe that they are 
adequate for that purpose ; and that, 
being in the nature of a compromise, 
after years of difficulty and strife 
we cannot possibly allow it to be 
tampered with. Its provisions 
must be carried out, or we stand 
before Europe defied or cajoled. 
Then, as to their adequacy. We 
have urgued the matter several 
times in these pages, It is a sub- 
ject which will not lose its interest 
till after the next election; and we 
shall accordingly quote, if not the 
words, at all events the substance 
of the case as it was presented by 
Lord Beaconsfield. The electors 
perhaps may require to be reminded 
that at the time of the San Stefano 
Treaty the Russian armies were at 
the gates of Constantinople, occupy- 
ing the greater part of the east and 
north of Turkey. “A vast Slav 
State was to stretch from the Dan- 
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ube to the Agean shores, extend- 
ing inwards from Salonica to the 
mountains of Albania—a State 
which, when formed, would have 
crushed the Greek population, ex- 
terminated the Mussulmans, and 
exercised over the celebrated Straits 
that have so long been the scene of 
political interest the baneful influ- 
ence of the Slavs.” At the instance 
of England, and after long resist- 
ance, the whole subject was sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of a 
European congress, That congress, 
at the instance of England, decreed 
the retirement of the Russian forces 
from Turkey; and in consequence 
they did gradually retire, quitting 
at last Adrianople and the sar- 
rounding district, and are now 
evacuating Bulgaria and Roumelia. 
Bulgaria becomes a vassal of the 
Porte, Roumelia one of its depend- 
ent provinces. Thrace, Macedonia, 
and the littoral of the Aigean Sea 
were restored to the Sultan; the 
Slav principalities of Servia and 
Montenegro were restricted within 
reasonable limits; the disturbed 
districts of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were placed under the administra- 
tion of Austria, which henceforth 
acquires a considerable influence 
in those quarters, and is thus 
offered as a barrier to Slav ag- 
gression. The whole government 
and constitution of European Tur- 
key have undergone a change on 
the principles laid down by the 
British Government. Therefore, so 
far from the Berlin Treaty being a 
“ pale copy” of the San Stefano ar- 
rangement, it completely metamor- 
phosed it. Turkey has found, with 
this Government, that she cannot 
repeat the experiment of 1854, and 
drag us into war at her own time 
and opportunity, We cannot, every 
twenty years, waste blood and treas- 
ure in that quarter of the world. 
But with a weak or divided Minis- 
try at home, that is the peril which 
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perpetually awaits us, and which 
overwhelmed us under Lord Aber- 
deen. The Duke of Argyll’s tone, 
that Turkey has in us an ally on 
whom she cannot depend, and that 
Russia has only to pursue her policy 
of aggression and it will be accepted 
by the English Government, is one 
to which we have grown accustom- 
ed. Language more unbecoming an 
Englishman, or an English states- 
man, it is impossible to conceive, 
Used by men in office, it would 
inevitably lead to war; used by 
influential statesmen out of office, 
it is aserious public difficulty and 
discredit. It has, however, been 
very general amongst a certain class 
of Liberals since 1876. It is to the 
honour of the Ministry that they 
have, in spite of it, asserted the 
control of England over what passes 
in the East. They have done so 
thoroughly and completely, and 
they have succeeded without war. 
It has been a bloodless triumph of 
statesmanship, achieved at trifling 
cost. Both in Europe and in Asia 
the international settlement has 
been placed upon stronger and 
surer foundations; and an endur- 
ing peace has been established, 
with increased guarantees for its 
continuance, and for the better 
government of the subject-races. 
With regard to Affghanistan, it 
is difficult to know what is the 
Duke of Argyll’s view. He com- 
plains that the Mohammedan agent 
at Cabul was not trusted; that the 
conferences between Sir L. Pelly 
and the late Noor Mahomed were 
shameful and humiliating to Eng- 
land; that Shere Ali rightly dis- 
trusted the good faith and sincerity 
of the British Government. Lord 
Beaconsfield refused to follow him 
into his Affghan speculctions and 
criticisms, Yakoob Khan was still 
negotiating with the representatives 
of the Government, and under such 
circumstances the Duke of Argyll’s 
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Affghan résumé of his recent book 
had better have been omitted. It 
searcely tends to advance negotia- 
tions, to stimulate Yakoob Khan’s 
feelings of hostility by an exag- 
gerated description of his fancied 
wrongs. The whole of the extra- 
ordinary oration wound up with a 
compliment to the dignity of Lord 
Derby’s policy, which “he described 
as providing for British interests 
and nothing else; the very point 
at which all the invectives of the 
last few years have been addressed. 
He then coupled that tribute of 
admiration with a censure upon the 
Government for not trusting for the 
protection of British interests ex- 
clusively to the pledges of the Czar, 
and declared that the effect of the 
defensive preparations of the Gov- 
ernment was that they appeared to 
be made for the sole purpose of re- 
sisting the extension of freedom to 
the Christians of the east of Europe. 

The speech was ill-timed and un- 
expected. The principal reason for 
its delivery would seem to be that, 
having been absent in the Mediter- 
ranean, materials had accumulated ; 
and two thick ponderous volumes 
which his Grace has recently pub- 
lished, have fallen somewhat heavily 
on the public. It was desirable to 
publish a short résumé of that labo- 
rious work in the form of a speech, 
The book itself will never be read. 
Life is not long enough or leisured 
enough for such productions to win 
success, Politicians can pelt one 
another with speeches, perhaps with 
pamphlets, but not to any good pur- 
pose with octavo volumes, It was 
a new feature in political warfare 
to publish 946 pages of invective 
and detailed disquisition on the 
foreign policy of a Cabinet. They 


will never be accepted as containing 
a remotely probable version of the 
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real relations and dealings of this 
country with either Russia or Aff- 
ghanistan. But we notice, at all 
events, that when the Duke was 
explaining his position with regard 
to the Crimean war, he intimated 
that Russia’s desire was to consti- 
tute herself “sole heir and adminis- 
trator of the Sick Man’s possessions 
and effects ;” that the object of the 
allies was “ that the political destiny 
of Turkey was to be matter of Euro- 
pean, and not specially, still less 
exclusively, of Russian concern ;” 
that that object was perfectly consis- 
tent “with a conviction that Tur- 
key was sinking under internal and 
irremediable causes of decay.” Let 
him apply his own principles in 1854 
to the circumstances of 1876-79, 
and then the raison d@étre of that 
ponderous and intricate work would 
vanish. Let him transfer to the 
present day the language which he 
applies to the diplomatic position 
in 1854, and then his massive 
volumes may be put in the fire as 
a useless accumulation of irrelevant 
matter. “The vices of Turkey,” 
he says, “were for the moment out 
of view. Her comparative helpless- 
ness only was apparent, and io that 
helplessness lay the danger of Rus- 
sian success in establishing a domi- 
nion which Europe regarded with 
remarkable jealousy.” This danger 
the Duke of Argyll in office 
supported, Lord Palmerston in Op- 
position thwarted, Lord Beacons- 
field, in his arduous and resolute 
endeavour to avert. That danger 
will again and again recur; and 
fortunate will it be for this country 
if those who are called upon to 

mect it possess the skill and forti- 
tude of Lord Beaconsfield, instead 
of the Duke of Argyll’s infirmity of 
purpose and vacillating sentiment- 
alism. 
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